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PREFACE 




1 wrote this book some yc^ ago^ but it could not be 
published earlier* If I were to write a book now on tbia 
subject my treatment of it would be different^ but I believe I 
would make almost the same criticisms and perhaps come to the 
same conclusions, though my emphasb on certain points and 
my formulation of the problems discussed would be different 
The following considerations led me to study this subject r 
'Fhe majority of the great world-religions claim to be in posses* 
sion of a final truths deposited m a sacred scripture* IftiTiile 
most of them agree that such truth had been disclosed by God at 
a particular timCr some religious pfailosophies (e.g. the Mimimsi) 
aver that it is etemaL The importance of the conception of 
* revelation * and its philosophical impheatiorts have been dis¬ 
cussed by many thinkem in Europe, spccblly with reference 
Co the Christian situation- Some of the Gifford lecrurei^t 
Such as N. Soderblom, A. E. Taylor and Wm. Templep have 
dealt with thb topic, j, Maritain, E, Brunner. N. Berdyaev, 
E. Gilsorit J. Baillie, H* H* Farmer and others have devoted 
entire books to the dbeussion of thb problem* The work done 
in recent decades by Karl Barth, M. Buber* IL Bultmaim and 
other German theologians, as well as the British Academy 
lectures of C* C, J* Webb and N. Kemp Smith in 1930 and 
1931, have revolutionised the conception of the knowledge of 
God* In the light of my acquaintance with these developments, 
I r^tudied the Ads^ta Vedanta, which is a religion as well as a 
philosophic system to many in the I ndian subcontinent; and I came 
to realize that the concept of scriptural authority occupies an 
important place not only in thb system, but also in other 
Hindu systems, and that some of the problems whidi arc being 
grappled with by modem thinkers had been anticipated* at least 
in 3 dim way, by Indian thinkera- 

The following pages contain a fairly exhaustive study and 
criticism of the problem of scriptural authority (irti pr^mya 
vifdfn) in the Advaita Vedinta, based on a study of the 
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Sanskrit texts; and the exposttion as well as the translations 
of passages are tmne« Tliough much has been written on 
Sankara and the Advaita, no sftidy-of the Advaita Vedanta, so far 
as^l know, is available front this point of view | and it is hoped that 
this book will be a contribution towards a better understanding 
of a sy^m of which P. Eteussen has said :' On the tTLNj of wisdom 
there is no fairer flower than the Upant^da and no finer fruit 
than the Vedanta philosophy, ’ (Outlitie of the Vedanta, Pre¬ 
fatory Note,) 

In view of the many modem works on the subject, I have 
given only a brief historicai account of Advaita Vedania in the 
Introduction. I have divided the whole work into two Books, 
ea^ oonsistii^ of two ParUs. Book One contains expositioii, 
while comparisons and criticisms have been made in Book Two. 
In Part One of Book One, after giving a summary of the Advalu 
ooitception of God and Kvelation, the Advaita conception of 
scriptural testimony and interpretation is expounded. Part 
Two of Book One deals with the function of reason in the Advaita 
Vedanta, All the arguments and conclusions in Book One are 
those of the Advaita Vedantin (unless expressly stated other¬ 
wise), and I have refrained fnjm making any appraisal of them 
in it. 

Part One of Book Two contains a study of the remaining five 
systems of Hindu philosophy, with reference to the two allied 
topi®: (i) Know^e of God. and (a) Nature of Scriptural 
Authonty. In this part, immediately after stating the views of 
Hch school, I have added one or two paragraphs of criticism. 
Since the Mlmamsakasandthc Naiyayikas develop their own views 
by trenchantly criridsing each other and the Vedanta, exposition 
of Aeir automatically constitutes criticism of the doctrine* 
in Book One. I have given coiifjderablc spaa? to the Nyiya 
conception of Testimony and God, because I concur with it 
more or less. Further, little attention has been paid to the Nvaya 
theology by any modem writer, in spite of the fact that it attempts 
to meet almost every kind of criticism of theological prooft 
(including those made by Hume, Kant and C. D. Broad) - and 
an analysis of it shows how far (if at all) inferential rea^ning 
can give us knowledge of God, In Part Two of Book Two 1 
have attempted to make an independent critirisin of the Advait* 
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metaphy^icS) theology and " Vcdic rtrvelation", and have a]»o 
displayed the temerity to indicate in brief how raore satisfactory 
soIutloiiA of these problems are possible. In general, my views 
on Reveladoa in this book are in agreement with those of the 
Nyap writer Jayanta, while my conception of God differs very 
httle from that of Ramanuja, In writing this Part^ my studies 
of European thinkers have been very helpful in suggesting 
critical reflections and positive oomments. 

The material in this book was originally $ubmitted as a thesis 
for the Ph.D. Degree of Andhra University, I now come to 
some comments made about this book when it was read in type¬ 
script. It has been suggested that the history of the Advaita 
Vedanta and the chronology of the various commentators should 
have been more dearly indicated. ’While I admit that this would 
have been more helpful to some readers^ I submit that as this 
book does not claim to be a contribution to historical research 
in Indian philosophy and as there are books dealing with the 
history of Indian philosophy, more historical details would have 
merely added to its bulk Also, it ought to be remembered 
that It has not so far been possible to constmet anything like 
an unanimously accepted complete history of Indkn philosophy: 
and in the case of quite a good number of important commen¬ 
tators, we have no information about their dales and the places 
they lived at. 1 have relied for dates on well-known Indim 
writcra such as Dr. Radhaknshnan and Sri Rahul Sankritya- 
yana. 

It has been suggested that I could have given a detailed 
treatment of Bhart^hari and Jaina and Buddhist theories in 
connection with my discussions of linguistic problcmSp and 
that my discussions of taksana and tatpt^a could have been 
ampliiied in the light of modem developments in the West. 
These arc aU problems which are important and deserve special 
monographs. I limited myself only to the Advaita V^anta 
and the five non-Vedantic schools of Hindu philosophy for the 
sake of making comparisons. One cannot deal fully in a single 
volume with ail the philosophical schools and a// the issues that 
may emerge in the course of discussions. Every author has 
to select his material, and to some it may look arbitrary; but 
no treatment of any subject can ever be complete. 
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A possible criticism is whether it is necessary to have 
both Book One and Book Two in such detail. This^ in other 
irords, means: Is it necessary that there should be a long 
discussion of the proper methods of Vedic interpretation, the 
different theories regarding the nature of the Veda etc., to write 
a book on revelation and reason i On the other hand, to- 
expound the position of the Advaita Vedanta and compare it 
vHth some other systems of Hindu thought, is it necessary to 
Mter into all the disctission that has been carried on in Part 
Two of Book Two ? A Western theologian may raise the 
former kind of objection, and a Sanskritist of the latter kind. If 
one wanted to expound the Advaita Ved^ta with reference to 
its treatrnent of scriptural testimony, and if that system regards 
the irti as eternal revelation, there seems to be no reason why 
the nature of such testimony and the methods of interpreting 
it should not be discussed in a book dealing with that subject. 
Similarly, when the principle of non-duality is taken to be the 
content of revelation which alone is the means of mok^a., discus¬ 
sion of this principle, its formulation and its relationship to 
empirical knowledge becomes relevant. The second half of this 
book is intended to provide a comparative study of the material 
dealt with In the first half, and then the grounds for criticising 
it, 30 that something constructive might emerge in the course of 
such reflections on the first half. Perhaps, it was not necessary 
to Write all the earlier part to make the criticisms and to draw 
the conclusions found in the latter part ; and for a mere exposi¬ 
tion of the Vedanta the second book is not needed. But I 
wanted to expound, compare and also criticise. One can always 
write a shorter book, and I agree, with Lessing, that a big book 
IS a big evil. 

Some of the above considerations show why I did not 
devote any space to the ‘ higher criticism ’ of the Vedas, A 
perusal of this book will reveal that T am not a Hindu funda¬ 
mentalist. I hold that the principles and the methodology that 
have been evolved in theWest since the time of Spinoza’s Tfaciatus 
for interpreting the Bible ought to be applied to all religious 
scriptures. The various points I make in the last part of this 
book make St dear that Vedic studies would result in sound 
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coDdusions only whcD the higher crtddfm of the te 3 tt$ is not 
neglected. 

SiACO all my exposition Is based on origiml texts and 
commentaries and since I take the responsibillQ' for all the inter- 
pretatioEis given, I did not feel it necessary to append a list 
of modem publicatioirs dealing with some of Ihe topics dis¬ 
cussed in Bwk One. 1 knew th^t there were soma workers in 
this field, and 1 read their writings and profited thereby. But, 
except in the case of chronology, there was no direct indebted¬ 
ness to modem exponents of the Vedanta. 

In transGte rating Sanskrit terms and passages, I have 
foUowed the usual method, except that I have omitted the 

sign and the dots on the top of some letters. Except the 
names of persons, schools and wdUktiown books and words 
lik e * Brahman \ ^dharraa* and ‘ Atman \ all Sanskritic wnrds 
and phrases have been italidsed. "The Vedantaand '^the 
Advaita” refer to the philosophy developed by the school of 
Sankara, while Vedanta” refers to the Upani^adic teaching 
as such and **Advaita^* to non^doality. 

In the attempt to develop my views on the problem of Reason 
and Rcvclationp I was greatly helped by discussions with Prof. 
I. T. Ramsey (Nolloth Professor at Oxford) in 1954. Professor 
H. H. Price of Oxford and Professore C. D, Broad and H. H. 
Farmer of Cambridge were kind enough to spend some time 
in discussions with me on more than one occasion. White none 
of these eminent thinkers should be implicated in 1 share of any 
of my heresies and confusions, I am grateful to them for the many 
fruitful convemations I had with them^ Discussions with the 
late Dr. E, C. Dewick enabled me to express myself at some 
places more clearly than 1 could by myself. 

I am grateful to the Spalding Trust and its Secretary, 
Mtp K- D. D. Henderson* for the subvention they have given to 
make this publication possible, I thank the authorities of Andhra 
University, especially its Vice-Chancellotj Dr. V. S. Krishna^ for 
publishing this book. 

1 am thankful to the Columbia University Press for bringing 
out an American edition of this book, I am beholden to Prof. 
James Gutmann, Dean Jacques Barzun and Prof Justus Buchler 
of Columbia, but for whom an American edition of this bcKsk 
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wdyld fiot have corde out. I have neceiveil much understand¬ 
ing and oo-operatioii from Mr. Hcnty H. Wiggim and his 
assistant Mn Gerrit Y, Lansing of the Columbia Univeraity 
Press. 

I wish the proof-reading had been perfect. 

While I do not doubt that there are msmj shortoimings m 
this book, I venture to place it before scholars with this Gita 
iii toind: Thy concern is with action onlvi never with its 
fniits.* {IL47.) ' 

1C Sauchidananda Mvoty 

MeCesh Halit 
Princeton Universityf 
February 1959. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Prof. Karl Jaspers, out of tli* forertijost living pbUosopberB^ 
told me in 1954 that there was no metaphysics superior to that 
of Sankara. It 13 for the reader to judge -wbether the pages 
which follow confirm such a remark. 

The Veda, derived from the root tTid (to know), means that 
which makes us know^ and is the natue by which the sacred 
scriptures of the Hindus have been known down the centuries. 
The Veda is divided Into four books; the ^ Veda^ the Soma 
Veda^ the Yajur Veda and the Atharva Veda. Each Veda 
consists of these parts: mantra samhitas (hyTDnB)^ Br^mofias 
(precepts about rituals and religious duti^), the Arai^yakas and 
the Upani^ads (philii^phical and religious doctrines). On 
the basis of passages mentioning \emaJ and autumnal equinoxes 
in the Veda, some Indian scholars assign them to 4500 B.c, 
In any case Indian scholars do not a^ign them to a period later 
than aooo i.c., but many of the major Upani^ds cannot be 
earlier than 1900 B.c.,* while some (e.g. the ^vetdh^iara) seem 
to be post-Buddhistic. 

Sometime between joo to 300 Badarayana (in hia Brahma 
Sutra} tried to woric out a coherent theory from the Upam^ds, 
reconciling what he believed to be the apparent contradictions 
in them. About the same time was composed the Bhagavad 
Giti} which while disparaging the view that the Veda is the all- 
sufixdent source of truth, yet claims to teach a doctrine, which 
ift as old as the world* and is at the $ame time the essence of the 
Veda. These three books—the Upanl^da, the Brahma S^ra^ 
and the Gita—form the * triple standard * (praithdrsair^^a) on 
which Vedintic schoob of philosophy are based. 

In the Upani^cb, and even in some Vedje passagesp 
is to be found in embryonic form the doctrine of Advaita 
(q.v. the first chapter). Bidarayaqa mentions a philosopher 

* Miny Wcfltrp orkniAjiAi put the VecHe toe betwcA 154a iod 
And the UpDLLHdic about ILC*, wbOe the Citi ui asigned by them to 
■bout 3CK? 8.C- 
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Ki^knsna, who held that God himself is the individual agul; 
and another Bidari, who thought thatthe worship of ‘conditioned 
Br^man can only lead to the impcnmiient world of Brahma 
\vnjra pp. 5 ” 7 )- Sankara's school claims Badarayana as the 
teacher par exullmce of Advajta ; but this is disputed'by other 
mtcrprcters of the Brahmtt $iitra. 

The Buddha is claimed by Sri Hataa (j.o.) as an AdvaitUi 
but though this may be doubted, some Buddhist philosophers 
taught that the world is neither real nor unreal,^ that it is like a 
mirage or a dream.^ a.nd that cognitions alone are realwhile 
other Buddhist phUosophers taught that evciything Is void, un- 
onginated, and not self-existent* 

Influenced by these theories sometime before cco x.d 
G auijapat^ developed the theory of ‘ non-origination ' (infra 
pp is«-9), and being a staunch believer in the authority of 
Vedanta {concluding portion of the Veda, i.e. the Upanisads) 
he attempted to discover hb theory in the Upanbads In 
his he tried to reconcile Upani^adic non-dualkm with 

Buddhist theortes. 


Mandana, the author of Brahma $iJdh\ was another 
imMrtant teacher of Advaita before (?) gankara. 

Sankara, a South Indian, who flourished between 688 a.i>. 
md 720 A,D..* (there is no unanimity about his date) was the 
^iplc of Gau^apada's disciple, Govindn. In his commentario 
(M^w) on the * triple standard he developed the doctrine 
of Advaita. which since then became a dominant school of 
thouj^ht in India. 

Two direct disciples of gantaia. Sure^vara and Padmapada 
have rcspectiwly expounded two of his Upanifad-b/iSfyas 
and his ohdjya on the first four aphorisms in the Brahma Sutra. 
Surrfvara also w'rote an independent work. Naifkanttya 


Praka^atman (1200 a-U.) in his Vivarana commented upon 
Pa^apada'B Paafafiadikd. Vidyanmya (BhSratitirtha ? 1206- 
1386 A,D,) composed his VharanapnBmya on this. 

Ramananda Sarasvall summarised the vievra of Vksrana in 

yac^ti (about S43 A.Q0 wrote a commentary Bhdmati 
on Sankara 8/fraftwn Sutra bh 5 fya\ Amalananda (nth century) 
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wrote a oommentary K^tlpataru on the Bhamatl; and Appayya 
(17th century) wrote a commentary Panmaia on the 
Kalfkitaru. 

Padmapada and Va^pati gave rise to two differeot schools, 
called the Vivanma school, and the fihimati schooL 

Sri Har^ (12th century) WTOte a highly polemical and 
dialectical work KJam^makhatidakhadya, and Madhusudana 
Saras vaii (t 6 th centuiy) a similar one called Advaitu Stddhi\ 
Citsukha’s Taitvapradtpikd (1220 a.d.) also belongs to that 
catcgoiy. 

Appayya Dik^ita's Siddhatitoleia Sangraha and Madhusudana 
SarasvatJ^s Siddlmnta Bhidu arc compendiums of doctrinaJ 
differences in the Advaita schooL Dharmaraja^s Vedanta 
Paribhd^d is a small but valuable book on the Advaita theory of 
knowledge. 

Govindlnanda^s Ratnaprdlthd h a lucid oommentary on 
Braftma Sutra E/id^ya. 

Sayana, a follower of this school and a brother of Vidya- 
ranya^ commented on the Vedas. 

In. the writing of this book, all the ahovc^mentioned works 
have been consulted^ and no particular work has been exclusively 
relied upon. While I have not tried to sharply distinguish whai 
Sankara himself said from what his followers said, wherever 
there is a dear difference, 1 have mentioned it. Similarly the 
differences between the VivaraM and the Bhamatt schools have 
not been ignored. 
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BOOK ONE 


" All this exposition is carried cut through interpretation 
of texts only; nothing is wdttco by ide which is 

net found in the originals, neither h anything unnecssary 
said \ 

—Mallinatha^ 


NOTE 

Part One contains m exposition of the Advalta Vedanta 
Conception and Interpretation of the Veda. Part Two ex¬ 
pounds the views of the Advalta Vedinta on the relationship 
between the Veda and Perception * and the Function of 
Reason in Brahman-discussion. The author*s omn vkm ate 
RQt expressed in either of there pm‘ls; at a few places^ however^ 
<!omparison$ have been ntade to facilitate expt^itiort, but all 
appraisal is reser>^ed for Book Two. 






PART ONE 


Chapter I 

GOD AND REVELATION IN ADVAITA \TDAN1 A 

t 

The Advmta Vedanta Canceptim of Brahman and 
livara 

Advaita Vedaata is a theory of non-dualism based on the 
Upani^ds, which are the concluding portions of the Veda, The 
cai'dinal tenets of the school which upholds this theory arci (i) 
The Real ^Brahmat^^ h one and is of the nature of consciousn^ 
and hliss. (£) Due to its mdya the Real appears as the world of 
plurality* (3) There is absolutely no difference between Brahman 
and the mdividual soul ifiva)^ 

Brahman is eternally endowed with mdya or the * power ^ 
(sakti}, which is made up of three ekmcota saliva, rajas and 
lamas i and that is the cause of the world. This power of Brah¬ 
man cannot be described either as real or uitreah It is not real^ 
because it does not form the ^scnc?e of BrahmacL In itself 
Brahman is transcendent and independent of this power. Nor 
can it be said to he unreah because its manifestatioris are apparent* 
It is most wonderftil and indefinable.^ Brahman^ * limited by* 
mdyd (cause of the five elements)^ is God. Now^ to be limited 
by * means " to be associated with as a white crystal in which a 
r^ flower is reflected is associated with the reflected redness. 
Brahman p limited by the effect of the subtle elements (the patipa- 
kaias —nund^ senses etc* — called the subtle body) is the individual 
soul. 

The difference between God and the individiial soul is due 
to th^e differing limiting adjuncts. When these are absolutely 
negated (nirdra)* then there is no God and no individiial^ but 
there remains only the eternal, absolute and pure Brahmaiu 
When the identity of God and the individual is spoken of* this 
identity is between the as conceived of adthoui the limiting 
adjuncts. When associated with the limMng adjuncts, they 
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differ from other aa much as a Mrvant differs from a king, or 
a well from the ocean, or anatom from a mountains The tivo are 
asserted to be non-different only when the limiting adjuncts are 
completely negated. A man i$ a king so long as he has bb king- 
dona, and a servant is a servant so long as be is in service. When 

the kingdom and the service are gone, there is neither king nor 
servant-® ® 

Scripmre (Upanlsads) says that the limiting adjuncts arc 
accidental, and suponmposed on Braliman; so reasoning based 
on senpture must negate them hoih. * 

From ^e standpoint of absolute knowledge (paravidvaS 
there i$ o^y one Reality, Brahman, and there is no difference 
between God and the soul.* Brahman conceived from the 
standpoint of worship and lower knowledge b Ih>ara Never- 
thel^ this lowr knmviedge b not delusion (hhra^a ); nor is it 
final and absolute knowledge. It is a step towards the higher 
knowledge and is presupposed by the latter.*- Brahman and 
livara (God) arc not two distinct things, but the same thing 
conceived from two different standpoints. Brahman is thcrefom 
refe|TCd to m many places as Parameivara,^ i.c., the supreme 
I^rd. So conceived. God b transcendent over primal matter and 
the world generated from 

is Brahimnb power and as multiplicity is due to 
Brahman is the material and efficient cause of the world 
Mayg is that which produces the appearance of the world but b 
not it^lf the appearance. This appearance of multiplicity, 
which IS false (wji/Aya), is not Brahman's action, for Brahman is 
actionl^, '^ough Brahman b free from aU particulars and 
limitations (mrjiujii) and is eirp purum simplex {visuddha satta\ the 

“ many—i.e. 5—eternally lies in 

i^lf. That is why Brahman may be defined per aeddetu as 
that from which the creation, sustenance and destruction of the 
world p^cd ; while the definition per essentiam of Brahman 

IS reality, knowledge and infinity'.® 

Just ^ a coloj^less ray of light is split up by a prigm into 
many coloi^, (man’s ignorance) makes Brahman appear 

M God. God IS the creator, sustainer and dissolver of the wodd 
the witness, the friend and the refuge of 
all individuals. God shows his grace to those who meditate on 
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him and endeavour to reach the god.i* God is the causative 
agent of all acti\dty,' * but he makes human beings wUI and act 
in accordance vith their past deeds. Scriptural injunctionfi ate 
intelligible only if man is a free agent, ^ * The human individual 
alone has freedom to choose between the good and the bad, the 
eternal and the temporal » but this freedom of will is not un- 
caused or spontaneous. * * 

As the w'orld-q'clc is beginningless, the question as to which 
of the two (individud's karma or God's action) is prior does not 
arise. Though the individual is subject to God’s control, God 
can only make those act who are able to act, God’s action is 
analogous to the role played by rain. Without rain there can be 
no crops ; but the nature of the crop is determined by the seeds 
sown—^wheat, rice or barley, * ^ 

By God's ^ce. which is obtained by discharging all his 
duties in a spirit of worship, man gets first wisdom and then 
liberation.» ® This liberation is not tantamount to becoming one 
with Brahman, but consists only in going to Bra/imahka* Till 
the end of the aeon, the liberated souls will abide in Brakmalaha ; 
they will then become one with Brahman and will not be rt> 
born.'^ But even in this state the liberated souls can never 
become * creators' or ‘ sustainers ’ of the world, for the ody 
creator is the eternally freed God. *» It is only in happiness and 
in having supernatural knowledge and power that the freed 
souls are simitar {samanam) to God. ‘ ^ Even in that state, the 
souk will not cease to be distinct from God and they will retain 
their personality (litigadeha). 

But as for those who have truly become wise here and now 
and attained the higher knowledge by fully realising that there is 
only one Reality, Brahman, there is no question of going to 
Bra/maloka. nor is there for them any God, because they become 
Brahman forthwith. ^ “ 


* Tb« world of Brahml, tbe fow-Zutd deity, cnulor of the wwZd; but iwt 

Ih?ara, 
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REVELATIOM ANJ> REASON IN AUVAJTA VEPANTA 
II 

Thi Advaita Vedanta Conctption aj Four-Fold Revelation 

A study of Sankara’s bbdiyas shows that according to him 
there are four ways tn which Brahman reveals itself. 

General Revelation: 

(a) There is a sense in which the world at large is a revela¬ 
tion of the Supreme Reality (Brahman). Sankara says that the 
Supreme Reality has manifested {vySkriya^a-abhivyakti) itself as 
the world ot name and form, and as life IJPrand^f and this mani¬ 
festation of the one Reality, with its knowledge and power in¬ 
creasing gradually, rises higher and higher, from inanimate things 
to animate beings, then to mankind, and lastly in the most deve¬ 
loped of human beings (vibhSiu). ^ This conception of Sankara 
implies that Brahman, whose nature is cortsciousneas and joy, 
is manifesting itself in ever-ascending degrees of being, know¬ 
ledge and bliss, and the highest manifestation of it is the man who 
knows himself to he identical with Brahman.^ So Brahman 
discloses itself at different levels through the order of nature. 
In this sense though there is * general revelation*, it is not, 
strictly speaking, a revelation; but is more properly described 
as manifestation or realization *; for though the Supreme is 
there present in its own light (woprakSia), we do not realize 
that we are in contact with it, that we are moving and Jiving in 
it, that it is it that works in us, and that it is, as Sankara says, 
in fact our true Sdf. 

The Advaita school says that in the form of ‘ I am the Self 
(which is identified with Brahman by the UpanJ^ads) is evident 
to the whole world {sanalok^raiyak4a), though its specific 
nature is not known. * That is why though everyone admits 
that there is Atman, some mistake it for the body and some 
confuse it with the momentaiy cognitive states. Similarly, in 
^ cognition Being itself is directly cognised. In every case, it 
is the bare reality {nirvUefa smmdlram) that is apprehended, 
and the activity of the senses is limited to that only, .Apparent 
differences in cognitions like * This is a pot ‘ That is a cloth' 
are illusions, just as in the illusion of silver in nacte (‘ This is 
silver ’), the senses have correctly apprehended the substratum 
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* Thi$ ^ while ' silverness * is wrongly predicated of it. The 
Advaita Vedantin contends that though many things are sensedt 
each thing need not he assumed to be a distinct reality^ for 
those schools of Hindu philosophy (e.g. Samkhya) which admit 
that there is only one constituent cause of the worldj it would 
be superfluous to assume that each is real by itself. ’UTiat te 
apprehended as real in each thing is the one real principle* 
which 13 the material cauae of all things. As the material cause 
of the world is Brahman, it is Brahman which is apprehended 
as the real in each oognitiort^ Madhusudana Sarasvatl says 
that in a cognition of the form ' The jar is real \ the idea * real" 
is true ; but the substratum is Brahman, and not the jar.^ 

The Advaita position is that though we know Brahman itself 
in all cognitionp in the world at large we do not come to know 
it in its essential nature as * reality, oonsdousnes;^ and bliss \ 
Unless it is known as it is in itself^ knowledge of it is neither 
complete, nor fully true; but at the same time we are not shut off 
from all knowledge of it. This knowledge, which every rational 
being possesses, is sainanya, but not vUe^a. For ejtample, the 
study of a pot*$ structure, its forrt^ etc.* may throw light on much 
that is oonnected with the pot; but if we wish to study, so to say, 
the * very soul ^ of the pot, we must know what it is in itself — a 
mass of clay (mrtpm^). This second type of knowledge 
{viie4a JttSita) is different from the flrst. Extending this inade¬ 
quate analogy to Brahman also, it may be said that while we have 
underlying all knowledge the notion of a reality abiding amidst 
alt change, we do not know its exact nature. 

Vcdic Revelations 

(b) It is for giving us this second type of knowled^—^that 
which IS not got through percqjtion and inference—that the 
Veda is promulgated at the be^nning of each world-cycle by 
Jivffra^ This is the main type of revelation accepted by 
Sankara, and accordingly the greater part of this book will be 
concerned with the conception of Vedic revelation. 

Revelation through : 

(c) Sankara opens his Git^h^a by admitting the per¬ 
sonal God Narayana and also the fact of incarnation. God created 
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the worJd, and then taught the two-fold Dharnia, (righteoasnc^^s), 
pravriti and nwftli (the bhakti-karma mdrg& and the jFjdnn 
tmrga) to the first created sag^ and forefathers of all men 
(prajdpafis). But he says that in course of time, on account of 
man's growing sensual desires and waning moral discrimination^ 
God's teaching w-as forgotten and dhantia declined. To 
reveal again the of salvation and to restore righteousness^ 
Narayana, the first Creator-God ^vas partially {amiena) bom as 
Krsria, the son of Devaki and Vasudeva. Here ^Ankara's use 
of the word ' partially" is intriguing. As God could not have 
any parts* the word * partially " can only mean that though God 
incarnated as K^sna, he has not ceased to be the creator and 
susUiiner of the universe, and omnipresent and omniscient. 
Though he became Kysna* he was not exhausted in the form 
of K^na. 

Sankara explains that in himself God is etemally endowed 
with knowledge, power, etc.* and is ever free from all limitations 
and impurities and is immutable. But through hb power, i.c. 
by having the primal matter under his control, he is able to 
appear as if embodied ; as if bom and as if showing compassion 
to the world. Though he has no end to serve, out of a deaire 
to show his grace {hkutdnugri2h& jigfk^aya)^ he taught the two¬ 
fold dharma contained in the Veda once again to Arjuaa^ and 
through him to the whole world. Sankara says that God chase 
Arjuna to impart his teaching, because Aijtma was in need of it, 
being immersed in sorrow and delusion, and because he was a 
good man ; and the dharma accepted and practised by good men 
will eventually be accepted by alk* 

Sankara accepts the theory of Incarnation fully and believes 
Kfsna to be I^vara himself. He says that only fools think that 
the son of Vasudeva is not God and not omniscient.^ Kis^a 
is omniscient, because he is etemally free and his knowledge is 
not impeded by any defects and obscuration {ammnmajndna- 
iaktiy^ It should be remembered that in hia mtrab/td^ya, 
Sankara has said that God alone is free from duarnna (the 
defect of * obscuration ' of the intellect)^ while individuals are 
not.^ VMtile every man is not different from God, nobody but 
Kfsnahas the consciousness of this identity, because mdyd deludes 
all others.^^ But Kr^na mdyd under his control,** even 
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as the TTuigictan's magical po^er is under his control*^ So» 
though unborn and always the lord of all beings, God 
as tf he is embodied {d^fmvdttwa) by means of mityd^ which is 
under his controt ; but he " does not realfy become embodied 
like the others" {na paramaFlkato !okaz'at}J^ Ebewherc 
Sankara says that foob, who do not know the indestructible iiatun:: 
of the Supreme Sclf>. think that Krsiria existed nowhere 
(aprakdsa) prior to his birth ^ and that now he has become mani¬ 
fest. * * ^rtie truth is that he is the etemahy present God, but 
he b not evident (pFakdsa) to all, being veiled in his gJoiious 
power {yoga — the mdydj made up of the three principles, 
salt^a, rajas and tamas* So, not knowmg Krsna to be the 
immutable Lord, many do not w^orship him.* ^ It ib clear from 
this that Sankara accepts the theory of Incarnation. 

But it may be asked, inasmuch as every individual is non- 
different from Brahman^ in ivhat way ia Kr^i^a superior to 
them } Sankara has tried to answer in the following way. 
While every other individual doc^ not have the cxinsciousness of 
his identity with Brahman, Krsna alone has such a conscious¬ 
ness; for his knowledge is unobscured,**® God* through his 
w-ilh can assume any form- but all these forms are illusory, for 
in himself he is immutable^ * ^ 

One of the chief purposes of incarnation is to reveal the eternal 
truth, which has been forgotten, but which is contained in the 
Veda. The Gita says that God wrill be bom {satTdfhitva) from 
age to age, whenever it is necessary to uphold the Law; but w^hen- 
ever an iivatdra (incamarion) may comCp and whatever may be 
the number of {Watdras, the teaching of the avatdra will never 
be at variance with the Veda. The avatdra may develop* clarify 
and emphasize some points, but he will never teach anything 
that contradicts the Veda. At the same dme an itvatdm will 
never be able to teach all that is in the Veda; he will choose only 
its cofCt and reformulate it. In Sankara^s w'ords, the teaching 
of an at^atdra is * samastavedarthasdrasamgraha l.e., ' the 
essence in brief of the meaning of the entire Veda." * ^ 

Revelation in Anubhuii: 

(d) ATfiibhuti or Sdk^atkdra, i,e. direct experience of 
Brahman, which arises from meditation on Upajii^adic texts, 
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is the fourth kind of revelation according to Sankara^ As this 
is jiot independent and is mediated through the hearing 

of the Upani^adic sentences, it i& best to take it up after expound¬ 
ing the Advaita conception of scriptural testimony. 

To sum up, in the Advaita Vedanta we have a conception of 
four-fold revelation l— 

(a) There ia a partial disdosure of Brahman through the 
graded forms of existence, from the clod of earth to the gods in 
heaven (AArahmastamif/ta paryaniam). This h Brahman^s 
^ abkivyakti\ But this disclosure though directly present to 
all, is not of much help ■ * seeing we sec it not \ 

(b) The Veda revealed by God at the beginning of each 
aeon contains the final truth about dharma and Brahman. 

(c) When people forget the eternal truth In the Veda, then 
in order to put them back on the right path, and reprocbini the 
Law, God incarnates himself and teaches the quintessence of 
the Veda. 

(d) In the mubhuti or integral experience of Brahman, 
which a knower of Brahman will have, the real nature of Brah¬ 
man is disclosed^ 
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Chapter II 


THE ADVAll’A VEDANTA THEORY OF 
iSabda PRAMAI^A 

] 

The Nature of Tesihamy 

The testiinony of words {Sabda is accepted as a 

distinct and indq>endciit source of knowlcdgie by the Advaita 
Vedanta* ^abda pramdria is that which is the cause of knowledge 
through words. When the * purport' (idtparyu) of a sentence 
is unconiradicted by other means of knowledge, as well as un- 
known through other means of knowledge such as perception 
and inferenott then that sentence becomes a i.e. means 

of valid verM testimony. Purport is defined by Dharmaraja 
as the capacity to produce a particular knowledge. If any sen¬ 
tence haa more thau one meaning, then the meaning which is 
not intended by the utterance of that sentence cannot be its 
purport. We cannot understand what u sentence means unless 
the words in a sentence need completion by each other and are 
not incompatible with the purport. Immediate apprehension 
of the meanings of the words in a sentence and the knowledge of 
its purport are also necessary to enable us to understand it.^ 
According to Advaita Vedanta, when words arc grouped 
together they indicate a thing conjointly. Their capacity to do 
so is intrinsically inherent in them {stjarasika). So the capacity 
of sentences to give knowlwlge is not dependent upon their 
being statements of rcUable persons, A sentence is true not 
because it is a reliable person's statement, but because the know¬ 
ledge it gives is uncontradicted. An unreliable personas state^ 
ment is based on delusion or guess-work; so the falsity of his 
mtement is due to his defects. It is the false knowledge of 
an unreliable person that prevents bis testimony from being true, 
though the validity of testimony is intrinsic. In the case of a 
reliable person's statement, there are no obstacles such as false 
knowledge and guesswork. So in either case* the truth of a 
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Statement is not dependent upon its maker. In other words, 
a statement may be based upon a person’s knowledge, bm the 
validity of the statement is its own, and is not dependent on 
his knowledge. So while an unreliable person’s statimient 
may be false because his notions are either false or mere 
guesses; if it is possible to establish that there are certain sen- 
tencdi which have no author, then the knowledge which they 
produce cannot be vitiated by their author’s possible ignorance 
or mistaken notions. ^ 

According to the Advaita Vedanta, all statements are of two 
kinds: (a) Some persons come to know about certain, things 
cither by perception, reasoning or testimony, and then, based 
on that knowledge, they make statements to convey this know¬ 
ledge to others. For example, Manu’s statements in his code 
are of this sort, (b) WTien statements of this kind are repeated 
by others, the assertions of these people would be merely based 
on the memory of what they have heard, because they themselves 
have not directly experienced or reasoned out the things about 
which they are making these assertions. For example, if w^e 
to-day tell others what Manu lA-rote, our statements would be 
of this sort. Now if it could be shown that there are some 
sentences which have never been stated in the first way because 
they are prior to the existence of all persons, then obviously they 
would be Statements of the second kind with reference to all 
persons. ’ 

Theory of Intrinsic Validity: 

The Advaita Vedanta maintains that all cognition is intrin¬ 
sically valid and self-lumirioiis. Hence the cognition arising 
from the hearing of a sentence U also of the same type, and it 
needs no verification. This theory needs some cl^fication. 
The theory of the intrinsic validity of knowledge is taken over 
by the Advaita school from the Mimamsa school of Kumarila. 
The tmth of a cognition need not be established by another 
cognition. I-or instance, no other cognition except that derived 
through the sense of taste can establish the fact that sugar is 
^cet. Yet on the sole testimony of that one sense, wc accept 
it as an indubitable fact. Similarly, though the sole means of 
apprehending the form (or figure) and colour of a thing h the 
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scfisc of Sight and though this testimony cannot b* confimied by 
the senses of touch or hearing, it is not set aside. ^ So no cog¬ 
nition is in need of verification. 

The Advaita Vedanta elaborates the theory fiirther on the 
foUovring lines. Materia] things are not revealed except by 
cognitions of them, while a cognition reveals its own existence as 
soon as it arises. In other words, with the very origination of a 
cognition everyone knows that he has that cognition. Nobody 
doubts his cognition of something* nor does anybody have the 
idea that he does not know when he does know something,*® 
All objects are known through cognitions while a cognition 
is know^ only through itself. To say that a cognitive state is 
revealed by another is to begin an infimte regress ; for it can be 
asked, what reveab this second cognitive state A cognition 
of which the cogniscr i$ unaware is a myth and cannot be proved, ® 
By the very fact that it is a cognition, a cognition is self4uminoti$. ® 
Self-luminosity of a cognition means that a cognition is incapable 
of becoming the object of another cognition, but is nevertheless 
capable of immediaejv^ i.e. it is self-evident. This argument 
may be summed up thus : whenever there is knowledge of an 
object, this fact is knowm in the very act; for nobody who has 
knowledge doubts whether he has it or not. 

We now come to the next point. The Advraita school raises 
the question: whenever a man knows that he has a cognition, how 
does he kntnv that it is a valid cognition ? It replies that the 
truth of a cognition is intrinsic, and need not be established by 
another cognidon. As soon as there is a cognition, it is either 
accepted as true or recognised as false. One cannot go on, 
without having an idea of its truth or falsity, till it is confinned 
later. If a cognition lacks validity^ nothing else can produce 
this. If the truth of a cognition is to be established by ascer¬ 
taining the cause of that cognition, or its conformity to another 
cognition, by what is tfie truth of this second cognition estab¬ 
lished ? This position ends in a regression* So the truth of a 
cognition need not wait till it is ^tablished by the ascertainment 
of the cause of that cognition or its aocor^nce with another 
cognition. ^ ^ 

When no self-contradiction is found in a cognition, its truth 
is autornatically secured without any extraneous means. So every 
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^ition is valid in Itself, and its validity is set aside only when 
It IS kter «prcssly contradicted. e.g, the cognition of a rope as 
a sn^e. The validity of a cognition may also be set aside when 
It IS later found that its cause is defective. e.g., a jaundiced per¬ 
son’s perception of white things as yellow. 

The falsity of a cognition is due to either niisapprehension. 
doubt, or non-apprehension. In the last case them Is no cause 
o ^t^ition at all. As soon as the object is coirecdy appre¬ 
hended, r^pprehension is set aside ; Just as the snake-illusion 
IS sublated when the rope is rightly apprehended. If one doubts 
the truth of a cognition, then, properly speaking, there is no coe¬ 
lution, But doubt may be removed by repeating the same 
a^ition ator the cause of the doubt is removed. An example 
m^e this clear. When we are in doubt about the identity 
of the letters in a manuscript read in the dim light of an even¬ 
ing, we can r^e sure by switching on the light and obscr\'ing 
th^ more closdy. Whenever there is no awareness of any 
dcfip in the cause of a cognition, them can be no reasonabJe 
doubt about its truth. So every ct^nition attests itself as true. 

^ the truth of a cognition is dependent upon a subsequent 
cognition, even perception might be doubted. Sometimes a 
wgnition may never be confirmed by a subsequent cognition; 
but It IS not necessarily false on that account. Whenever a 
sentence is heard, it gives rise to some idea; and if we have no 
reasonable cause for doubt it must be held to be valid. It will 
be reasonable to doubt only if we are justified in smp^cting the 
ti^tworthiness of the man who gives the testimony. But if 
there is any tt^timony which is not that of any person, then 
there js no justificatton for doubting Its veracity, ^ ^ 

As all knowledge is intrinsicaUy valid and self-luminous, it 
can be concluded that knowledge arising from the hearing of a 
sentence needs no confirmation, just as pereeptual knowledge 
IS not m need of confirmation by inferential knowledge.*^ 
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II 

Significance and Eiemity of IVords: 

If every word is a conventional sign deliberately devi^d to 
stand for a things and haa^ in course of time acquired a fixed sig¬ 
nificance so that it can fae understood as referring to the 
same thing on each occasion of its use* then obviously the signi¬ 
ficance of words and the arrangement of them into sentences 
must be done by somebody or othcr^ The Advaita Vedanta 
strongly denies this* According to this school, the capacity of 
words to denote the objects meant by them is natural, and is not 
dependent upon anybody's whim. Otherwiac the word * moun¬ 
tain' may come to denote ocean. According to the Advaita 
Vedantaj we cannot infer a timCp even in the distant past, when 
there was no established usage of words; because it can be argued 
that as at present there was always an tLnbrokeii tradition of the 
usage of words in the same sense, as the past must have been 
like the present,^^ Technical words and proper nam^ are the 
only exceptions to this but they are not strictly speaking words 
{(AhidMna), i.e. their referents arc not classes, nor is their signi- 
ficance universally known. * ^ A boy, for imtanoei sees thing;s like 
tables and chairs and deals with them. He infers that others 
also see tliosc things ^nd dea^I with them, and then from the usage 
by elders he knows the capacity of words such as ‘ tables * and 
' chairs' to denote those things. Thus the relationship of a 
word and its referent are kno^vn through experience and such a 
knowledge nccemry to enable a man to use the word correctly, 
but the capacity of a word to signify a particular referent ia in^ 
trinsic in it. *Thh capacity to signify a particular referent was 
not produced even by the first nun who used it to refer to a 
particular thing. He used itj because it was capable of signi- 
fjdng a particular thing and because by using that alone he could 
convey what he meant to otiiers. Further, to know- the signi¬ 
ficance of a word, its referent need not necessarily be previously 
knowm to us* Through the use of a wrord and the ctyniology 
of it we can infer its referent. For instance, we may not have 
seen a waterfaU, but from the way in which this word is used 
and its etymology, we can infer its referent. The Vedanta 
asserts that in the case of words such as Brahman also their 
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meanings can be known in a similar way,'“ i.e. from their 
context and etymology. 

If words am inherently related to the objects meant, senten¬ 
ces such as, ‘ There are hundreds of elephant-herds at the tip 
of my finger ’ must also give us some knowledge. But this sen¬ 
tence is pure nonsense. So ought we not to conclude that only 
statements of reliable persons give us knowledge, and that this is 
due to other means of knowledge, and not to the inherent capacity 
of words to denote things ? ITie .\dvaita Vedanta rtplits that 
this conclusion docs not follow. Nobody can say that the sen¬ 
tence cited above has no meaning. Every word used has a mean¬ 
ing, and so the sentence as a whole must have a meaning; for a 
sentence is not some thing apart from the w'ords used in it. If 
we know the meanings of words, we immediately know the mean¬ 
ing of a sentence. If we do not know the meanings of words, ivc 
cannot know the sense of a sentence; nor can we infer that its 
speaker has knowledge of the things mentioned in the sentence. 
In the sentence which is now' given as an example, its meaning 
is unintelligible, though we know the meanings of the words. 
This is because its meaning is vitiated by the untrustw'onhiness 
of the person who made that statement. The words have their 
natural meanings and used rightly they can give us knowledge; 
but if they are irresponsibly used they become senseless. I his 
b not the fault of the words, but of the person who uses them. 
In describing perceptual experience also, when there are defects, 
the words used do not refer to things. For example, when nacre 
(pcarlshcll) is mistaken for silver, it may be said * That is silver*. 
Here the word ‘ silver' cannot refer to nacre, because it is in¬ 
appropriately used and not because it has no proper meaning 
of its own. When the rneanings of words are known (from 
etymology, a dictionar>', context or usage by others) the sense of a 
sentence can be guessed on the basb of the conjunction of words. 
Such a guess is valid knowledge produced by that sentence. It 
b not memoTy-kno\vledge, because it does not arise from past 
impressions. It is not doubt, because no alternatives arc enter¬ 
tained. It is valid, because it is not contradicted. This valid 
knowledge, it b clear, is not caused by perception etc,, and b 
solely generated by the testimony of that sentence. The Advaita 
Vedanta concludes that as the capacity of -words to signify things 
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is natural and intrinsic, independently of every other source of 
knowledge, sentences give us knowledge.^ ^ 

The Advaita Vedanta upholds the theory of world-cycles. 
At the beginning of each world-cyde Cod uses words in the 
same sense in which they were used in the past wo^ld'^ycle* If 
the referents of words differ in each aeon, then there would be 
no settled order, such as ' This is good, this is bad % etc., for 
what was called ‘ good * in the past aeon may be caUed " bad" 
in the present-* ® As there was never an absolute heginning of 
the world, the Advaita Vedanta says that even God never had 
the occasion to deliberately devise words as the conventiditai 
signs of things. At the beginning of each creation words have 
always been used by God in the same sense in which they were 
used in the previous world-cycle. 

According to the Advaita V’edanta^ words refer only to univer^ 
sals. That is why it is possible to regard their signiheations as 
eternal and natural, and k is also possible to conceive that 'ivords 
are prior to all individuals.* ® Aa there was never a time when 
universals were not, there could be always words signifying them. 
The theory that w^ords signify universals and not individuals 
is common to both the Mimin^sa and the Advaita Vedanta. 
Numerous individual cows, for example, can never be signified by 
a single word ' cowand even if that were the significance, then 
nobody could hope to know it in full before he uses the w^ord. 

WTien a man is speaking of, for example, a ^ cow \ the hearer 
does not understand by it any particular cow, A w'ord cannot 
be conceived as signifying an individual, because which h the 
particular individual signified by it ? Nor can it be said that the 
sum total of all individuals is sigtiified^ for nobody knows the 
extent of this and no quality can be predicated of all things, 
as no single quality is invariably found in all things, e.g., a 
phrase like" white cow * tvould then be meaningless^ If ‘ cow * 
refers to the sum total of all cows past, present and future, the 
use of it in sentences such as " tie up that cow" would be nonsense. 
So the Advaita Vedinta and the [Mlmamsi schools conclude that 
the significance of a word is a universal Through the univer¬ 
sal a word implies or secondarily signifies an individual. For 
instance, in the sentence, ‘$prinkle water on the com*, die 
primary significance of " com \ t.e. the universal' com ^ cannot 
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be sprinkled ’svith ^vater+ as that is impossible. So the word i$ 
here used to indicate by implication the particular heap of 
ojm.^ ® lit the case of technical and proper names, hovve\trp it 
is accepted by the two schools that they arc fixed by deliberate 
convention to refer to particulars, if Acre are &ome sentenced 
which do not contain proper names and if it could be also Svhown 
that they were never constructed by somebody, there w'ould be 
no hnposaibility in conceiving them to be eternal. 

Following the doctrine of Upa^'ar^a^ an ancient commen¬ 
tator on the Mimamsii Sairas^ the Advaita school holds that the 
letters are the word and that they are etemaL Letters arc 
eternal p because they are recognised as the same \i'bene\^er they 
are pronounced. If each time a man utters, a new letter b 
produced, nobody would be able to recognize it. When a man 
says 'ga' and *ga*p we do not say that he has uttered t^o 
^ ga^s ; but that he has pronounced * ga * twice, because wc have 
such a cognition. Differences in pronunciation and tone cannot 
make out that letters are different, because recognition of letteis 
as the same^ts a fact. The apparent difference b due to the 
difference in the media w'hich manifest the same letter^ ’When 
one utters a word^ Avhat happens is the manifestation of an already 
existing letter. l.^emp though etemal, are not always heard 
because air clogs the ear. When a man utters by moving hb 
jaws and bps, air b disturbed and set in motion and the wavelets 
of air cany the letter to the sense of hearing, as light rays enable 
a thing to be seen. WTien air b motionlessp due to lack of a 
suitable medium letters arc not heard. The apparent difference 
in the ^ ga ^ heard at one time and the ^ ga * heard at another time 
is due to the different ivays in whidi air is disturbed by the 
uttcranct^i As ether in a well and ether in a jug differ only 
in their adjuncts, the apparent difference m letters is due to their 
adjuncts. If this is not an acceptable hypothesb^ l^ahkara says 
that the apparent difference may be explained as due to differ-^ 
encea in the audible sounds made by men while pro¬ 

nouncing* The ■ softness ^ or * loudness ' of the words (for 
words are letters) is due to the voice or the tone associated with 
them. It b this voice or audible sound which b the oiuse of 
the apparent difference in letters. So according to Ad™ia 
Vedanta, however much the difference in voice and tone, it b 
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thie $^me letter which is uttered ^igain and again. That is why 
it k possible to say, pronounce the *ga* in tkifl compound 
Avord clearly""* As Avords are the letters and as letters are eternal, 
wwda are eternally related to their referents^, which are themselves 
eternal beiog univeraals^^ * 

The letters in a word conjointly signify the referent* Each 
letter after being heard leases a ^ residual impression ’ 
kara) in. the mind, and after the last letter of a word is h^rd, this 
together with those impresstons becomes a combined unit 
{samudaya) and this, which is called a ' word 'p produces the idea 
of the referent. By ' residual impression ’ k meant the mental 
modification (AAdud'Jtd) capable of evoking memory. As soon 
as the preceding and succeeding letters, being recollected, stand 
unified as aw'ord, because of its relation to the referent, the mean¬ 
ing btcomts evident. Though inade up of the same letters 
' ja' and ^ ra \ there be two Avords ' jdra * and ' raja * depend¬ 
ing upon the order in which they are uttered, and since they will 
be recollected in the same order there would be no confusion. 
Just as numerous trees are comprehended as a * forest * and a 
number of armed men as an * army a number of letters can 
became a word and a Avord is nothing more than a group of Ictteis. 
in e^tperience an entity called * word as a whole * apart from the 
letters that constitute it is not known. So the Advaita Vedanta 
concludes that since letters are recognised as the same everyiimc 
they are heard they are eternal, and as the letters are the word, 
Avords also are eternal.^ 3 

According to the school of Padmapada, i.e. the Vtvarana 
school, letters are omnipresent and efernaJ* Thej' arc not, 
however, eternal in the sense in which Brahman is, but in the 
gen9C in w'hich ether is, i.e. letters are generated at the time of 
creation and are destroyed at the time of world cessation {prahya}^ 
Letters heard in a sequence constitute a w^ord, but in fact * the 
sequence ’ is only superimposed on the letters ; for omnipresent 
and eternal letters cannot have any inherent sequence, nor can 
' sequence * he an object of the sense of hearing. So according 
to the Vivarana school, AVords and sentences Avhich are obtained 
by imagining sequence in letters are false {mifhyd). Since 
letters arc apprehended in a definite order, " the order ' cannot 
be unreal^ and since letters are all-pervadJng and eternal they 
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<aanot really be having any such order. ‘ The order' or 
* sequence ' Ja ^esent only in oar cognition, but is superimposed 
on letters. It is indescribable as real or unreal.® ’ The leader of 
the other school, Vacsspatt, says that though letters are etemaj, 
the sounds (dAciwu) manifesting them are not so. In pronoun¬ 
cing, by puttiug the accent differently the same letter can be 
uttered differently, e.g. ‘ a ’ and ‘ a'. This difference between a 
Jong Md short vowel is due to difference in sound. But by 
superimposing this characteristic on the letters, we get different 
senses, e.g. ' naga ’ means a mountain and * naga a snahe. 
Thus the meanings of words are due to Imagining in letters 
relations and characteristics, which are not there really.®* 

Vacaspati seems to differ from the view of Sankara and 
Padmapada. The latter accept the MJmamsi view that letters 
and words are eternaL Vacsspati, on the other hand, argues 
that even if letters arc eternal, the non-etemaiity of at least 
words and sentences must be admitted. As letters occurring in 
a certain order form a word, and as words succeeding each other 
in a particular way become a sentence, before the utterance of 
letters in a certain order, words have no existence; from which 
jt follow^ that sentences too cannot be etcmal. It may be asked, 
how is it that the same word is uttered whenever a particular 
thing is to be denoted ? Botrow'ing an idea from the Nyaya 
school.® ^ Vicaspati answers that words are rquoted in the same 
way in which the movements of a dance are repeated, A person 
laming the movements of a dance imitates the movements of 
his teacher, but can never go through the very mmemeats of his 
teacher. Similarly, when a man repeats a sentence uttered by 
anmher, he does not utter the very same words. He merely 
imitates the movemeota of lips and Jaws of the other man and 
thereby produces the same hind of sound (words), According 
to V 3 c 3 spati, as even the Mlmamsa school must admit that a 
student docs not utter the very words of his teacher, so even in 
the case of die Veda all words without excq>tioa are non-eternal. ® ^ 
Now, Sankara accepts the doctrine of tiw eternality of letters, 
and in his opinion the letters are the word.®^ But according 
to ’\^caspati the same word can never be repeated twice, 
Just 38 the very movement made in a dance by a teacher 
eannot be made by his pupil. Since words are nothing but 
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letters^ nd sxich thing as a * word-entity ^ being acoeptabk to 
the Vedanta,^* the implication of Vi^aspati's view would be 
that letters too are non-etema]. To take an example, when two 
people pronounce * ga " it is not actually the same ' ga' which is 
prondimoed by both; the tivo sounds are different, but are of 
the same kind. Letters are, after all, uttered sounds and since 
it stands to reason that they are not etcrml+ words and sen¬ 
tences also are not etertial. This b eiactlj'' the Nyiya theory. 
It must however be mentioned that in his commentary elsewhere 
\^^aspati clearly accepts letters as eternal.The rivo view-s 
do not seem to have been reconcLleiL 
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Existenttai Pr&positims Netd not Necm^mly 
be Reiterations 

If, as the Advaita Vedanta says, the testimony of words i$ a 
pramana, then tt should be shown that (a) other pramoj^ do 
not contradict the knowledge obtained through testimony and 
that (b) thb knowledge is not capable of being acquited in other 
ways. There U no difficulty about the first point, because each 
piece of knowledge alleged to have been got through testimony 
will be judged on its own merita. The Admta school tries to 
prove the second point in the following way. 

Two objections, which the Adv^ita school has to meet in 
thb connection are: (i) It is unanimDusly admitted that words 
take on a meaning only when their referents are known, and 
this is known from their usage by elders. All usage is meant for 
initiating some activityp For in^ance* a child who has heard a 
man tell anotheri * bring the cow * sees that man bdoging the 
cow and thereby infers that" cotv * means a kind of animal having 
a hump, dewlap etc., and next time he himself is capable of using 
the word " cow ^ All use of words b either intended to bring 
about some action or has some connection w^th action. If 
usage is the w'ay of knowing the significance of words, how can 
words signify anything not connected with action?^® Even 
propositions such as he cooks with fuel which are apparently 
statements of facts, indite an accomplished fset only secon¬ 
darily ; their primary mining is the act itself, e.g. * cooking * 
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in this case. (iL) Any sentence which daes not have its purport 
in action is a mere statement of what is knmvn through other 
prama^. Nobody need tcl] us ‘this is a paper’, for such 
knowledge be had from perception. But, on the other 
band, if the sentence is of the sort ‘ write on this paper *, thp 
content of this command cannot be known except through the 
hearing of that sentence. A fact b never stated by anybody for 
the sake of a fact, but with reference to something to be done. 
For instance, when a man says ‘ This is the Ganges he means 
something of this sort : ' Now look ; here is the Ganges w-hieh 
you have been m anxious to seeor ' We have now' come to the 
Canges ; we wiU have a sviim ^ Mere stateinents of facts are 
purposeless. So the words of a sentence express their meanings 
as related to each other through an action. The Mmamsa 
therefore concludes that the purport of sentences lies in action 
or m something relating to action; and if there are any sentences 
which are Statements of facts they are only reiterations of what is 
apable of being known otherwise, because existent things can 
be perceived or inferred. 

'The Advaita Vedanta has attempted to meet these criticisms 
in the foUotving way: (i) All sentenoes are not command-sen- 
teoces, because some are evidently proposhions. Sentences 
like ‘ The Everest has been climbed,’ ‘ That is a rope, and not 
a snake ’ are statements of facts. They have a purport as they 
infomi us what was previously unknown to us, and also serve to 
remove mistaken ideas. It is therefore nonsense to say that 
propositions do not serve any purpose; and the fact that we meet 
wth propositions both in everyday life and scripture is undeniable. 
'ITie Advaita school emphasiaes that there are statements of 
facte and that even if they lead to or are meant to lead to some 
activity, th^ do not cease to be factual stateroents thereby. An 
existent thing docs not cease to be existent, merely because a 
statement is made about it for the sake of some activity. For 
instance the statement ' Kama is in the house' may have been 
made with the intention of conveying some such sense as, * You 
have to meet Rama; new he is In, so go and meet; this is the 
best time.' Though this may be the putpose (prayojtoia) of 
the statement, it cannot be denied tbat it is also a statement of 
fact. This proves that words are capable of stating facts (bhUle 
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^rtfte a^adhfta iaktayah), and as m some places it is seen that 
^ntences have for thtir content an existent thing which has no 
relation to any thing or activity beyond ieelf {sva nhf^ubkma), 
the Ad\^ta Vedanta concludes that the contention of the 
Mimamsa schnol cannot stand. The purpose of such existen¬ 
tial statements h to give knowledge which was not previously 
available or to remove erroneous notions. ® * 

Coming to the second criticisnip the Ad^^ta Vedanta splits 
the problem into: {a) Is everj' pn^m^a, which has for its con¬ 
tent an existent thing {bhutariha)^ in need of eonfirraation by 
another ? (b) If things are known in more than one way* 

do these ‘ ways of fcriowing * become merely duplications ? And 
(c) are all existent things capable of being known through per¬ 
ception and inference ? 

Now regarding (a)^ as every pr(imd^ is intrinsically \'alid 
and as the testimony of words gives us uneontradicted and other¬ 
wise unknown inforrmtiouj it needs no confirmation^ just as 
perception which cognises an existent thing requires no confir¬ 
mation*^** (b) A potp for example* can. be cognised as a pot 
by the sense of touch, vvhile through the sense of sight also it 
can be apprehended as a pot- To tike another exanrple^ tve may 
know the exiatenoe of a person either by sight or by sound. But 
yet, the two cognitions are not mere duplications; similarly 
even though sometimes the content of testimony is a thing cap¬ 
able of being cognised In other waySp there is no harm.^® 

(c) Most existent things are capable of being known through 
perception or inferenoe. A statement made by a person such 
as, * that tree by the river-side has fruits" is based on his 
perception of the tree and its fruits. Even if we have not heard 
this statement, we may have chanced to sec that tree by ourselves ; 
or after hearing that statement we may go to the place and verify 
for ourselves w'hat he has said. The content of the statements 
of anyone *most be capable of being kno™ otherwise, beeausc 
he himself first comes to know the thing (about which he speaks) 
through some other means of knowledge like perception or in¬ 
ference. And if he is capble of perceiving it or inferring it^ 
^ve also must be able to do it* Notwithstanding this fact, the 
Vedanta urges two further considerations, (i) We cannot justi¬ 
fiably hope to cogniEe the content of all sentences in the manner 
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in which their author did, as all sentences do not ha%'e an author 
(ii) If there are eidsteiit things which tannot be knoinTi at all 
through perception, inference or other pramanaSt but ordy 
through testimony, then non-cogniaability of those things through 
those pTtttnanss cannot undermine the foundation of testimony 
regarding them. For example, if somebody tells us that hares 
have horns, but we do not perceive any hates having horns, we 
may conclude that there is no such thing as a hare’s horn. But 
consider another example. If the form (or figure) and colour 
of a thing can be apprehended by the sense of sight, but not by 
the senses of touch or hearing, so that the sole means of our 
apprehending it is through the sense of sight, then the testimony 
of the sense of sight cannot be set aside. So it is urged by the 
\cdanta that if there is a thing which, by the very nature of it. 
can be kno\\Ti only through testimony, then we cannot doubt the 
veracity of that testimony, nterdy because the thing of which it 
speaks is uJ^o^™ othensnse. The Vedanta saj-s that Brahman 
is such a thing. Another point to be remembered is that by the 
very nature of such a thing, it is incapable of being the content 
of the sutemcni of any person, for the statements of all persons 
are based on their knowledge obtained through other means. So 
the Vedanta asserts that the content of statements, which have 
no au^or, can be an existent thing, though it is impossible to 
know it in any way other than from those sentences.^* 

If any critic were to say that alt testimony is alwaj's a reitera¬ 
tion or restatement of what is known otherwise, the Vedanta 
would retort that thereby the critic would imply that this is true 
even of scriptural command-sentences, through which alone 
gMd ' and * bad ' can be known j an implication which 
thcMimamsa school at least would not admit. Of the other 
critics, the Vedanta will ask, why should testimony be regarded 
as the rcobtainment of what is cognised in other w'ays ? \\Tiy 
should not the knowledge obtained in other ways l«j regarded 
as the reduplication of testimony 
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Chapter III 


THE ADVAITA VEDANTA CONCEPTION OF 
THE VEDA 

1 

of the Veda 

It is difficult to give a precise definidori of the V^eda. The 
famous commeutator on the Veda, Slyaika, who belongs to the 
Advaita Vedanta school^ has discussed this problem in the in¬ 
troductions to his VedMd^^as. In the RgVeda bhafya^ he 
first of all enumerates some definitions and criticizes them; (i) 
* The last among the such perception and inference 

is the Veda \ lliis definition would be applicate in the books 
of Manu and others, which are also sacred traditions or scrip¬ 
tures {dgama), because ' an dgama is the means of the correct 
experience of the invisible ^ (a) The Veda cannot be defined 
as * the dgama which has no author \ because it has been com¬ 
posed by God. (3) It cannot also be said that the Veda is *' the 
work of a person who has no body \ because God has been des¬ 
cribed in scriptures as the ' thousand-headed ajid the thousand- 
eyed (4) It cannot also be said that the Veda is ^ the dgatm^ 
which has not been composed by individuals (/fvaj), whose 
bodies are the results of their Karmas *; because Agni, Vdyu and 
Aditya are said to be the producers of the Veda, and they are 
jtvas. So Sayana concludes that all these definitions are defec¬ 
tive and accepts ' the mass of words (iabdardit) made up of 
mantras and brdhmai^ is the Veda * as the correct definition, * 
This is the dehnJtioii ’which is accepted by other authorities like 
Apastambha^ and the Mimimsi achooL Sankara too speaks 
of the Veda in the same way in the MMji^ukya bhd^ya. 

But the difficulty about this definition is that there b no pre¬ 
cise dehnition of maniras and hrdhma^. Gsualty however 
maniras are defined a$ the texts which indicate things connec¬ 
ted with the perfornmnee of actions ; while Brdhm&i^ are those 
which are not manirm.^ But Say ana, foUow^ing Prabhikaim/ 
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13 of the opinion that there can be no real dehnilion of mantras, 
benteneca which are extremely heterogeneous and of diverge 
kinds are mantras, and except that all of them have been called 
mantras^ they have no common factor. So a mantra has to be 
defined as that which has been called a mantra by those who are 
well'informcd- That part of the Veda which is not made up 
of mantras ta the hrShmas^,* 

Elsewhere in the same commentary' Sayana says that the 
definition of the Veda is * that by which the means of obtaining 
the transcendent goal of man is known In bis con^nentary 
on ^e 7 WWi>j>rr Samkita, Sayana states the same definition in 
a slightly different way. There he says that the Veda is * that 
which makes known the transcendent means of 
obtaimng the desirable and avoiding the undesirable ^ Sajana 
explains that ordinary means of getting the desired things and 
getting rid of undesired things are well-known to all. For 
exiTiip1e,it is well-known that women, sandalwood etc., are capable 
of giving pleasure, while medidne cures disease. The Veda 
is not the means of knowing such things. On the other hand, 
nobody knows what tvill come to him in future lives, and what he 
must do now to be happy in future. The Veda informs us about 
such things. From the Veda only we can know, for example, 
that the eating of onions (kalanja) is sinful, and that the per¬ 
formance of a sacrifice called j’yotiftima leads one to heaven.® 
Sayana further amplifies this by quoting the ancient adage, 
Dharma and Brdunan are known from the Veda alone'.® 
Dhartna (virtue or merit) is geiwrated only after performance 
of an aiNion, as it does not exist prior to the act. After the 
ac^mplishment of the act also, since it has no form and colour 
(rupa), it c^ox he apprehended by the senses. It cannot be 
infert^, since it is unconnected with any middle term. It 
IS futile to say that what gives happiness is dharma, for this top 
is known from the Veda. As Brahman also has no form or 
idations, it too cannot be the object of other pram^as. So, 
Sayana says, the Veda enables us to know Dharma and Brahman.*® 

^ The famous Advaita scholar MadhusQdsna Sarasvatl accepts 
this view. In fact he has defined the Veda as * the truly author¬ 
itative and valid sentences, which have no author and which 
propound Dharma and Brahman*.** According to him it is 
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made up of manlras and Manirtu are those which 

throw light on the things and deities of the rituals, 
are of three kinds ; vitHtis, artkavados and those which are neither 
of these two, the Vedanta Vakyas. Vidhis are injunctions, Anha- 
vadas are ootroborative statements of vidhis, either by praising 
what has been enjoined or condemning what has been prohibited. 
Different from these two are the vedanta sentences, which, 
though informing about things unknown by otlicr means, do 
not enjoin anything. Th^ are valid by themselves and do not 
corroborate any other sentences. So they are not arthavados. 
They are not auxiliary to any other sentences and have their 
purport in themselves, In fact injunctions are auxiliaries to 
them, because by acting according to the injunctions a man’s 
mind is purified and becomes fit to understand the Vedanta 
sentences, Madhusiidatia condudes that the Vedanta Vakyas 
are a distinct pornon of the Veda, different from the wfamliw, 
the ledUr and the asthavddas,^^ 

II 

Proofs far the Reliability of the Veda 

The .4dvaita school maintains that unless an unirapeachabk 
source of knowledge regarding ‘ good * and ‘ bad ’ and ‘ right * 
and ‘ wrong ’ ways of living is admitted, relativism in morals 
tvill be Inevitable, which no Hindu school of philosophy would 
accept. Indeed Hindu philosophy in general docs not coun¬ 
tenance either the utilitarian or the intuitionist theories of ethics. 

Is there a true Rostra ? 

As it is supersensual and as it is not invariable at all times and 
places and in spite of all reasons, fjankara says that dharma (one’s 
duty or the ‘ right * way of living) cannot be known by percep¬ 
tion or inference. What is dharma at one time and place due 
to certain reasons niay not be dharma at another time and place 
for other reasons.** Kumarila, the great Mitnamsa writer, has 
discussed this in detail. The utilitarian school argues that wbat 
gives happiness to others is right action, while that which gives 
unhappiness is wrong. But actions such as meditation on God, 
or wine drinking, cause directly neither pain nor pleasure to 
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Others i yet many would agree that the former is good, ’n'hile the 
latter is bad. Seduction of the wife of one’s teacher is regarded 
as a grave sin, though it is the cause of at least tnmsicnt pleasure 
to the man and woman concerned. Some pei^le say that it is 
a sinful set, because it pricks one’s conscience. But this is an 
argument In a circle; for an act is declared sinful, because it 
pricks one's conscience, while it pricks the conscience:, because 
it is sinful.''^ 

Sankara says that many good men {iiftdk), for instance, 
perform animal sacrifices and they are not condemned. An 
exception is thus made to the general rule, * no being should be 
killed No empirical means »n settle the rightness or wrong¬ 
ness of such actions.^^ As ‘good’ and ’bad', ‘virtue’ and 
' vice ' are not objects of the senses, nobody can ever see them, 
even if he be a Vc^'ji, Reasoning can nev'er prove an action to 
be right or wrong, because the premises must be either derived 
from intuition or accepted arbitrarily. It is notorious that what 
seems intuitively certain to one person seems false to another. 
So, V'acaspati concludes, the rightness of actions and the good¬ 
ness of ends can never be demonstrated, * * 

KumarUa holds that it is not also safe to accept the traditions 
and customs followed in any particular country as tlic right way 
of living j for ways of life differ from country to country, and the 
superiority of any particubr way of life must be shown to be 
based on an unquestionable authority,*^ On the other hand, 
whatever appears to be ‘ good * to a man cannot be deemed to 
be so. Just as fire cannot wet and w’ater cannot burn something, 
a sin cannot be a vu-tue at anytime. The murder of a biahmana 
(a person of the highest caste), for example, can never be a vir¬ 
tuous act, while the performance of the Asvojtudha sacrifice 
cannot be a sin in any age or aeon. ’ ^ 

The Advaita Vedanta holds that those who accept relativism 
in. morals have no occasion to defend any particular theory as 
the oidy true one. Duty {harlavya} depends for its existence on 
man, i.e., he can do it, not do it or do it otherwise. That b why 
injunctions and prohibitions are meaninghil, as options, general 
rules or exceptions. ‘ * If morality is relative, motal maxims and 
commands become a farce. On the other hand, those who 
believe that moral values are absolute, but can be directly 
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intoked, are dckdiiig themselves» for no two intuitions agree 
vnth each other^ and in many cases they contradict each other,^^ 

The Mimamsa and the Vedanta therefore conclude that as the 
norms of virtue and vice cannot be analysed, and are fundamenr- 
tal, the rightness and wrongness of an action cannot be deter¬ 
mined cither by its consequences or through intuition. As virtue 
and vice are absolute, knowledge of them must also be absolute 
and can be given only by a idstra (scripture), which is not 
composed by anyone* and is true for all time. The Hindu 
schools of philosophy assert that the Veda is &uch a idstra, because 
if there is no such scripturep then knowledge regarding absolute 
moral values woiild not be available. 

Is the Veda the tme scripture ? 

Now can it be prowd that the Veda is the idstra ? Sayana 
examines three possible proofs and discards all of them i (rn) 
* The Veda is named and cited as reliable in several passages of 
the Veda itself,^ Siyana saya that this contention is worthless, 
because to quote the Veda itself in support of its reliability would 
be like attempting to ride on onc^s own shoulders, which is 
impossible even for n clever man. (A) Similarly, smfiis (law-¬ 
books such as those of Manu) cannot bear witness to the Veda, 
because they themselves are based on the Veda, (r) * The Veda 
is reliable because k is universally accepted.* According to 
Say ana this argument is also weak, because many false ideas p 
e.g., * the sky is blue % are universally entertained.^ * This con¬ 
clusion of 5l3^na is in accordance with what l^ankara himself 
said: ^ The reliability of scripture cannot be established by In¬ 
ference/^^ 

Sankara says that the Veda is reliable in respect of its own 
meanings as the sun is in re^ct of the objects illuminated by its 
light.®^ 'iTiis idea is fiirther elucidated by Sayana in the follow¬ 
ing manner. A book, of course, cannot be a witness to its own 
reliability. But the Veda is not an ordinary book; it has un¬ 
impeded powder {akunthita iakti)^ and so it can establish Its owti 
reliability as well as the reliability of other things^ just as, though 
things like pots and cloths cannot appear by themselves unless 
light is shed on them, the sun can appear by himself. ^ ^ Another 
famous Advaiia w-ritcr Vidyiranya says that we cannot presume 
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to question the authority of sastra, for its greomess is incon¬ 
ceivable. He adds that otherwise we have no reason to believe 
in what the Veda says, for who among us hiis seen heaven and how 
do we know that he who performs certain sacrifices goes there ^ 

The above argument from the mahima (unique greatness) of 
the ’\ eda to its reliability, is not howcv'er the chief argument of 
the Advaita Vedanta, The reliability of the Veda is sought to 
be established on epistemological grounds. 

The Veda Intrinsically Reliable: 

The Vedanta argues that nobody — not even the materialist—■ 
can afford to deny the authorily of a]] testimony. For ins^cc, 
IS not garaka (the founder of the medical science in India) a 
true authority on diseases, their diagnosis and cure ? If the 
materialist answers in tbe negative, then any debate with him 
is useless. If. however, he accepts ‘authority* in empirical 
matteia such as medicine, why should not he in the of 
supernatural matters i The Veda is a reliable authority, because 
It teaches us about things which arc highly useful (pbalatat} 
and arc not known otherwise [ajiadhigata) \ and this knowledge 
is imcontradicted {ahddlduy^ To the criticism of the Ny-iya 
school that the concept of an authorless intrinsically reliable 
book is absurd, the Vedanta school replies that such a concept 
is not more absurd than the Nyaya concept of ‘eternal, seH- 
consdous cognition, simultaneously apprehending all things at 
all places and times *. which is alleged to belong to God.=^ 
Vagaspati admits that when we derive some knowiedee. 
which IS seen to be uncomradicted, previously not known and 
indubitable, then we justifiably presume {arthspatti) that it is 
produced by a prontuita. Though the fact that a pramma pro¬ 
duces su^ knowled^ b known by presumption based on the 
results of this pramann^ one pTsmana docs not depend upon 
anotherproBiOTa for generating knowJcdgt Nor do they require 
this presumption for generating the knowledge."® So in Vagas- 
pati’s opinion, which shows the influence of the Nyaya theory 
each promoBir gives knowledge independent of every other 
pramai^a, and from the nature of that knowledge the capacity 
of the concerned prama^a is Ju<^. This theory of Vagaspati 
seems to be slighdy different from the theory usually advanced 
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by the Vedanta and the MlmamEa, According to Mcaspati, 
application of this theory would result in proving the intrinsic 
reliability of the Veda, The Veda is, of course, independent 
^ of every othw prawfUBa in producing knowledge, and herein 
lies its intrinsic reliability {svata/ipramo^-a ); but from the nature 
of this knowledge, i,e. as it is novel, uncontradicted and in¬ 
dubitable, the Veda is established as That seems 

to be Vacaspati’s conclusion. 

' The general position of the Adv^ta Vedanto is that as the 
f subject wath which the V'cda deals is incapable of being appre¬ 
hended through any of the other pramdifas^ and as it will be 
shown in the sequel that there is no author of the Veda, it is not 
in need of the concurrence of perception or inference; nor are 
any defects possible in sentences which are not those of any¬ 
body.^® SureSvara makes a neat enumeration of four reasons 
for which a ^amSna may be discarded: (a) if it establishca only 
that which is established by another pramajsia ; (b) if it pro¬ 
pounds something contradicted by another pram^a \ (c) if it 
gives ambiguous knowledge; or (d) if it establishes nothing,® * 
Sure^vara says that in the case of (a), the compliance of the Veda 
is secured because it treats of things beyond the scope of other 
prama^s. Regarding (b), the teaching of the Vedanta sentences, 
e,g., that ‘ Alman is free from sorrow ’, Is truth, not contradicted 
by any other prama^a. Thirdly, the V'edanta sentences are not 
ambiguous because ahamhSra (ego) etc., which may be mis¬ 
taken to be the sdf, are clearly rejected. Fourthly, as'intcUigent 
people are able to understand them, the V'^edinta sentences 
Cannot be charged with establishing nothing,®* 

View of the Bhamatl School: 

V^acaspatl could not refrain from betraying the Nyaya in¬ 
fluence in this case also, for at two places in his commentary he 
seems to go beyond the general contention of the Advaita Vedanta 
that the Veda is Us oivn proof. 

(i) Gommenting on the words of Sankara that the Veda is 
supplemented {upabpnhita) by many other branches of know¬ 
ledge like the PurSnas, the Nyaya, the Mimamsa, etc.,®* Vagas- 
pati says that by this the doubt about the unreliability of the 
Veda is rejected, because it is shown that all good men {iifta/iy 
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have accepted the Veda, Vacaspati further explains that the 
authors of PurSnas etc., the great sages, are good men ; and since 
they have elucidated the Veda in their respective works and arc 
following it with respect, it is evident that they have accepted it 
^ a reliable authority.*^ Sankara himself docs not seem to have 
intended this interpretation, as he has said in the same sentence 
that the Veda throws light on all things like a lamp {pradtpavat 
samarthdt'ndyolt).^ ^ 'Hic sense intended seems to he the same 
as that in the other place, w'here the analogy of the sun is given 
(see supfdj, namely, that the Veda is its own witness and proof, 
its reliability being intrinsic, 

(ii) Having stated that the omniscient and omnipotent Sup¬ 
reme Self (paramaimd) composed {viraeita) the Veda (but not 
independently), and manifested it at the beginning of each world- 
cycle, Va^aspati raises the following (question. Is it proper to 
rely On or believe in a book vrhicli was solely manifested by one 
person ? This means that as nobody can knotv dharma and 
Brahman except through the Veda, and as Isvara also is supposed 
to have manifested the Veda exactly as it was in the previous 
aeon, and as nobody else knows what the content of the Veda 
was in the previous aeon, we have to rely solely on livara to 
accept the Veda as truly authoritative. Now, is it proper to 
thus rely on a single person ? Vacaspati answers that it is also 
not proper to rely on the knowledge of many men, if they are 
ignorant or if they are subject to the aSayas (desire, avarice, 
pride etc,). On the other hand, it is proper to rely on what has 
been brought to light (pratibJidna) or manifested by a single 
person, if he has true knowledge and if he is free from all defects. 
The primal ancestors (prujapatis) and the divine sages who were 
virtuous, wise and indifferent to worldly ' goods and \vho were 
at the same time endowed with supernormal powers (aiituttyd), 
knew the nature of the person who revealed the Veda; and they 
accepted the Veda as reliable, and their confidence in it justifies 
the confidence of the present day men.** This view of M^as- 
pati is found in his work on the Nyaya school sho, and betrays 
the influence of that school, 

A similar view is expressly condemned by the Vivarana 
school. Praka^tman says that the fact that the Veda has been 
accepted by many great men (mahdjana) docs not prove Its 
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authority. In some coiintiK^ the Buddhist scriptures arc accept* 
ed as the final authority; yet that fact alone does not prove that 
Buddhist scriptures are rdkbic. We see that even great and 
good men commit mistakes. They also usually mistake the 
body for the self, and think the moon to be of the size of the span 
of a hand. So Prakl^tman concludes that acceptance of a 
book as sacred scripture by even good and great men dora not 
prove it to be We have eariier seen that Sayana criticizes 

an argument similar to that of Vlcaspati. The only difference 
is that in the argument criticized by Sayana the reliability of the 
Veda is based on univeml belief {t&kaprmidiifttk sdrvajanina) ; 
while Vacaspati argues that it is rehable because good and holy 
persons, who have abundant wisdom and supernormal powers, 
have accepted it. Though Vacaspati's argument is stronger 
than those criticized by Siyana and Prakaiitman, it does not 
square well with the Advaita theory of intrinsic validity of know¬ 
ledge. 

Ill 

^ferwVy <?/ tAe Veda 

According to the Advaita Vedanta^ the Veda i$ etemalp but 
renewed at the beginning of each world-cycle. The Advaitins 
try to prove the ctemtty of the Veda wuth the following argu¬ 
ments. 

Proofs for the Eternity of the Veda: 

As dfunm and Brahman are absolute, the i^fra which 
contains know^ledge of them must always remain the same. 
Even in form it cannot change, ^ 

3. The Advaita Vedanta infers that Vedic study was always 
governed by the memory of past Vedic study as it is at present, 
since it had no beginning at all. A similar inferenoe about other 
books cannot be made, because their authors are mentioned 
within those books themseives. The Veda nowhere spca&s of 
anyone as its author. The sentence in the Veda Avhich saya ihat 
* He cr&iffd all this, the Rksj the Y^us and the speaks 

only of the ancestor of all people?* (pr^dpati) who, having come 
to know the Veda, uttertsd it in sequence* The word * creation * 
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here refers only to the manifestation of the \"c<ia in Prajipati*s 
intellect at the beginning of the worJd-cyde.^ 

Besides the fact that no one h mentioned as it* author in the 
Veda, no one is reniembered to have been its author^^ while all 
other scriptures, such as those of the Buddhists, are distinctly 
know n to have been the produaiom of some historical person or 
other. ^ 

The Vedanta along with the MlmamM argues that there is 
also no need to suppose that there ever was any amhor of the 
Veda, for we ran conceive of an unbroken and beginningle^s 
Vcdic tradition. No man or God can be considered to be the 
vtry first teacher of the Veda or the ftrst receiver of it, because 
the world is beginxunglossi and it is conceivable that juat as at 
present, there have been ttlsvnys a number of men teaching and 
studying it* Some critics (the Nyaya school) have said that from 
the fact that nobody to-day remembers w^ho dug a particular 
disused woJb it rannot be argued that there never was such a 
personn Is not the Mimimsa-Vedanta argument a similar one ? 
Does it not base its proof on present ignoranee ? These two 
schools reply that though in the case of a disused wreib its author 
might well have been forgotten* the author of a living book such 
as the Veda, on which the religious life of millions depends, 
could never have been forgotten.** There are indeed those 
who speak of the Veda a* having been composed by this or that 
person—God, Hiranyagarbha, or the sages ^ but their lack of 
unanimity show's that this is an attempt of the ilbinformed to 
ascribe Vedic authorship to somebody. This attempt is governed 
by the assismption that like other books^ the Veda too tmist have 
b^u composed by somebody \ but it is bo unique that nobody 
could have composed it; and this is confirmed by the fact that 
no one is remembered as its author* ^ 

3, The Veda declares itself to be eternal^ and the smrtts 
also declare that ^ “ eternal speech beginninglcas and deaths 
less* has been ejected (utsr^fa) by the sclf-bom Thus the 
Advaita maintains that holy scriptures themselves testily to the 
etemity of the Veda. The word " ejected ’ means that the tradi¬ 
tion of the Vedic study was promidgated, as any other kind of 
* ejection ^ of an eternal thing is inconceivable.^ 

4 {a)« The Vedanta advancra another argumrent which is 
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usually little known. V'agaspati stated this succinctly and 
clearly. ' The world cannot be generated from the non-ettrnal, 
for then the latter also would be an effect, and this would lead to 
a regress. So the Veda is eternal, because it is the cause of the 
generation of the world, like God.’^ This may be explained 
as follows: 

Sankaiu says that when anyone wants to make a thing, he 
first recollects the word signifying it, and then makes it. He says 
that this is evident to us in experience, and the creatien of the 
world was similar. The words in the Veda (as they were in the 
past world-cycle) manifested themsdves in the mind of Praji- 
pati, the creator, before creation, and then he created things 
accordingly. Thus, for instance, from the word * Mar ’ (earth) 
whidi occurred in his mind fae created the terrestrial world. ’ ® 
Vlcaspati adds that when anything is unsignified, it cannot be 
vividly present in the mind. ^ * 

Sankara says that the fact that the world has been created 
from the Word (faidapi'niAaca) is known from the Veda and the 
smftis^ which are respectively cdled ‘ perception ’ and * inference * 
by Badaiayana. The Veda is ‘ perception *, because like the 
latter it is an independent pfoma^ \ w'hereas a sfuffi is dependent 
(upon the Veda), like inference which is dependent on percep¬ 
tion. * * 

Thenheory that the world is generated from the word does 
not conflict with the doctrine that Brahman is the cause of the 
world, for Sankara says that what it means is that when an eternal 
word stands as the sign (cofflAa) eternally related to its referent 
(which is alamy's a universal), from that issue forth fmspatli} 
individuals capable of being denoted by the word.” Vapas- 
pati explains that word b not the material cause, but an in¬ 
strumental e^iMte in the above way, i.e. from the occurrence of a 
word signifying a certain universal (or genus) In the mind of one, 
who wants to make a corresponding thing, that thing is gene¬ 
rated.*"* So, the vfofds, which occurred to the creator's mind 
before the world was created, ate eternal; and they are Vedic 
words. 

gankara and Vacaspati appear as if they are struggling to 
CJ^ress something similar to Aristotle’s concept of' final cause 
It is clear that when they say that a word must first be in the 
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mirkd so that the thing corresponding to it may be made, what 
they mean by *word^ is not the articulate speech^, the sound- 
symbol, but ^the idea'. Unfortunately for Indian philosophy, 
there are no precise terms in Sanskrit for' finaJ cause * and * idea 
So the same word i^hd'A * had to serve for both ^ idea * and arti¬ 
culate speech* Sankara's sense seems to be something like this. 
The world is created according to the ideaSt univeraals or forms 
(jiti or dkfd) eternally present in God* The world is created 
to correspond to God's etcmal thought or Word j and it expresses 
his idca^ his End, 

Appayya l^ksita, however, understands Ankara in a differ¬ 
ent way^ and it would be hazardous to differ from so great an 
authority. Appayya Dlksita says that experience does not 
^how that all production is dependent on the rcoollection of things 
through words alone. For instance^ if a pot is to be made^ what 
is necessary is that its form etc., which manifest its species 
(potness) should be kno^^ and this is possible through prior 
experience alone and the word * pot' is not needed, A clever 
artisan having seen a thing being made by certain instruments^ 
can make a thing of the same type, though he does not know the 
word denoting 

Appayya Dik^ita having concluded from this that know¬ 
ledge of the denoting term sabda) is not necessary to 

make a thing raises the question, in what sense then b the world 
word-generated ? He answers that in the world we sec sculptors 
making idols after knowing the names and forms of gods from 
the Mstras on sculpture (in which is given the relet'ant infor¬ 
mation), and in a similar way Him^yagarbha (the four-faced 
Brahma, maker of the world according to Hindu cosmogony) 
after learning the names and forma from the Veda creates 
gods, men and all things. Quoting the Upanij^d text, * He 
(God) who creates Brahma at the beginning of the aeon 
and promulgates (or sends=^aA™ri) the Vedit for him \ * 
Appayya Diksita says that from this it is clear that the Veda is 
given to the created Brahma, for enabling him to know the names 
and forms of all things, so that depending upon this knowledge, 
he may recreate the world J ^ 

It is clear from this that Appayya Diksita understanc^ by 
*word’ only the lingubtic symlral—the denoter of a 
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thing—and not an ' idea 'fhat i$ why he $ays that one can 
mahe a thing without knowing the word, w'hich would tw im- 
possible if by ‘ ivord ’ la meant ' ideaAs he states explicitly, 
he means by word a vdfoka—A denoting term, and taking it in 
that sense he shows howr the world could be said to have been 
generated from the word. 

As the w'orld was created from the Vedic w'ords, which 
signify universab, and as the world is always of a fixed pattern 
(myata d/trtt) in spite of world-cycles, (the Advaita argues) the 
Veda is proved to be eternal. ^ * 

4 (b). Appayj'a Diksita chinks that the above argument series 
another purpose. In the Veda it&elf some maniras are declared 
to have been composed by some aage or other^ it is said that 
" this is the sukta of Viiv^mirra ^; or * this is the vidyd (kncrtv- 
ledge) of ^anditya *, Lest the Conclusion that sages composed 
the Veda may be drawn from these, the argmnent. previously 
stated, makes it clear that even the divine sages are generated 
from the words of the Veda, 

He further ei^plams it in the following way. From words 
like " Viivindtra ^ in the Veda, the four-faced Brahma comes to 
know the extraordiiiary names, forms and activities of ‘ Vii- 
vamitra ^ etc,, who Nourished in the previous aeon. Now% words 
like * Viivamitra" etc., am designations of certain ranks (pada), 
such as the words * chief of the army ’ or * Prime Minister \ 
They are not proper nouns; so in every aeon there \\ill be a 
Vi^%'amitra, an Indra and so on. For instance* an individual 
by his actions in the previous aeon* may have acquired merit* 
which entitles him to be reborn as " Viivamitra in this aeon ; 
and $o he is generated accordingly by Brahmi, who also secs to 
it that the individual is endowed with the same form, name and 
actions which a ' Viivimitra ' has in every aeon. By virtue of 
that^ without having studied previously, he who i$ bom as 
ViSvamitra in this aeon is able to * see ^ the very nlittnp which is 
seen only by a * Viivamitra * in each aeon. His authorship of 
the siikta means only his * seeing * it. Appayja Diksfta states 
that Brahma sees to it that w^hat w'as Viivdfrt{ir<i mkta in 
the past aeon remains so in every succeeding aeon, by creating 
* Vi^vamitra " alone as the " author * of it. * * 
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According to both th-t MimlinsS and the Vijd^tn* words signify ooly 
LLniyersal& (or species) imd as nmvcraals, being eteinalp arc prior to aU 
mdividuals, there was never a time when the Vedic words had m 
referents and there wiU not be also such a time. So the Veda is 
eternal. The MimJUnsa and the VecUnta also maiotaJn that there art ng 
proper oamea in the Veda, Ptlrva Mimlmsl aigoes that the naming 
of certain Vedk passages after persons, such as Kafha, means only 
that Ksiha and others were the foremost expounders of that portion 
of the Veda. It is ako possible that names such as ' Kdtham ifti ' 
(the irti of Katka)^ are merely names arbitrarily chosen to signi^ 
that particular portion. Even if Kaiha were an individual and the 
pa^gc were named after hinij it docs not follow that it w^as non¬ 
existent before him I for a town named after somebody may have been 
Eourishijig for hundreds of yeais prior to his birth. It is also pos^ 
sible that * K^ha * refers not to any Individual, but to a Brihmairta 
dan of that naine+ Apparent proper names such as ‘ 
which occur in the Veda, are in fact common names,^ which liat-‘e to 
be understood etyTnologicalty; in the present instance " PruviJvixa * 
is that which causes something else to carry or flow (yaA pravaki^alt),^^ 

Now the hfiitiamsa and the Vedanta have to face a problem, which 
arises from this theory. In the Veda various gods such as Indra and 
Vasu are mentioned. According to their theory these words cannot 
denote evanescent individuals, for words, which denote indi^duals, 
cannot ^ eternal; since they Could not have had any referents before 
tl^ tndwiduals came into existencej nor can they have after the in¬ 
dividuals have been destroyed. 

To get Over this diihcuity the Plirva Mlmlmsd school says that 
words such as' Vasu * denote unique individuals like the word * ether"» 
and as these individuals are eternalj the relations between them, and 
the words signifying them are also eternal. According to the 
MimamsI^ gods arc not embodied i they have no birth and deaths 
^ch god is a unique type and eternal. So, it concludes, that men¬ 
tion m these ‘ eternals' in the Veda cannot prop's the latter's non- 
eternity^ 

Tli Vedanta denies this MhnimsI theory for the following 
(i) Gods are said to be endowed with extraordinary powers 
(vibhuti) which are only temporary. Due to merit (pur^n) one is 
bom as a god and when that is exhausted, he has to be reborn as a 
man or an aiuma]. We hear of a great king Nahu^ who became 
Indra due to his merit, and who cursed by a sage for insulting him* 
had to become a huge repdie. From the Vedic jnaniras, the pur&^ 
and the iiih^s k h dear that gods are also embodied bein^* They 
too are subject to passions (e-g* Indrak seduction of Ahalya), and 
they too are moved by the desire to know Brahman realikng the 
fleedng nature of their gjory*^ (d) Jalminl says that if gods are em¬ 
bodied they caniiot be simultineoudy present at many sacriflees and 
accept the obladons offered to them. Sankara says that this is not 
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a diiBcultyp because a god, due to his supcmonnal powers acquired bj 
birthp cao be present in many bodies^ and islniultaoeoiisly accemt the 
oblations offer^ ai many places; and yet remain invisible, & this 
is not so ptausiblep Sankam says that just as salutations may be oflered 
simultaneously at many plac^ to one Brihmanap many people can at 
many places sunultaneously abandon or donate their wealth 

in honour of one god* After all, sacriSoe consists in ^Kandoning or 
donating one's we^th with the motive of pleasir^ a god, Sop even 
though gods are conceived as embodicdp according to Sankara^ there 
is no dMculty.^® 

From this. Sankara argues that gods have forms {dkrii) and spedea 
(jdtt), and the Vedic words signify only these forms and spedes and 
not individiials* for no word cm signify indiv-idualsp w hich are infinite* 
^Vhilc words such as Vaau signify species, words such as Indra are 
titles, i,ep they signify a certain status, like the word ^ chief of staff '* 
It iflp of CQursCp litic that only those things have a specif which can 
be recognised as similar. For examplep w^hen we see a cow tCMkyv 
we have recognition in the form, * That h this \ like that this is also a 
cow ; what was seen yesterday was a cow and what is seen ttMiay is 
also a cow \ Who recognises the various gods as gimihiir and having 
species ? This objection is met by the consMcratiop, so the Ads^aidns 
reply, that Brahm^ by God's grace is able to recollect the things of the 
past aeon by means of the Tedic wordsp and creates gods, men, and, in 
fact, ever^iiung, exactly after that pattern. If the wodd in this aeon 
is not created in dependence upon the world in the past aeoUp if it is 
creation dt n&uo and ex the aetions of mdividuala in Uie past 

aeon would renmn without producing their due results, and there 
would be no basis for the differences and inequalities among individuals 
in this acon,“® 

Is the eteniity of the Veda in conformity with world-cycli^ ? 

According to Sankara, although the world is subject to perio¬ 
dic dissolutions, it (Including the Veda) b continuouSp just as 
our waking otperience b condnuouSp in spite of its temporarj' 
stoppage by sleep. Even if we admit that at the great dissolu-^ 
lion there b a cessation of all activity and usage, it b possible 
that due to God*s grace other gods like IHra^yagarbha recollect 
the things of the past tvorld--cycles, including the Veda* Sanl:ara 
says that kno\siedge and power, which increase by degrees as wc 
ascend from low er forms of creation to man, must surely be present 
in a still higher degree io gods. So gods like Hiranyagarbha^ who 
have acquired merit by good deeds ia past cycles and who are 
bom as gods at the beginning of thb cycle, are able to recoUect 
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the Veda by God’s grace. Even after the gieat dissolution, the 
world exists in a potential state; for, if there is coitlplete anni¬ 
hilation, the next creation of the world would be sudden and 
without cause. Though years succeed each other, the seasons 
and their characteristic signs {fttUinga) remain the same.^* Thxis 
whenever spring comes, trees will put on new leaves and blos¬ 
soms, cuckoos will coo and joy will fill all nature. The years 
roll away, hut each year will bring spring, and it will be exactly 
like the past spring. The cyclic rotation of the world is similar. 

Sankara says that all creation is the result of merit and de¬ 
merit, bocause the smfti tells ui: ' beings attain again and again 
the very same karmas (actions), which they have performed in the 
previous aeon * As the cyclic rotation of the world is begin- 
ninglesa, * ^ the flow of the congregations of beings {pr&^i niMya 
pravaha) such as gods, animals and men, the institutions of caste 
and station {vamairama) and the patterns of virtue and the fruits of 
actions arc fixed {yiiyatd} like the fixed relation between each 
sense and its object. _ Sankara concludes that as all world-cycles 
are similar {tulya, samoaa\ at the beginning of each creation 
Brahma gives to the newly generated sages and the Veda, the 
same names and power which they respectively had in the pre¬ 
vious aeon.^^ 

IV 

In what sense is the Veda eternaH 

In Indian philosophy two kinds of eternity arc distinguished, 
(a) kStastha nityatd and (b) pravafiaedpa nityata. A thing is 
kufastha nitya if it is unchanged for ever, while a thing has 
pravaharupa nityata if though incessantly changing it does not alter 
its pattern (nijrdlf}. Roughly speaking, a rock, for example, has 
the former kind of reality, and a river the latter kind. The nature 
of a river is to flow incessantly, and so long as it does not swerve 
from this nature of its, it may be said to be ' mutably real ’; 
though not * cnduringly real ’ as a rock. 

Now, Sankara seems to conceive the eternity of the Veda as 
fravSha mtyata, because he distinctly uses the word pravaha 
and says that all the three worlds and creatures arc a flux, but 
have a pattern.^* If the whole universe including gods is of that 
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fiature, it would be but naturaL to tbint that the Veda too has 
only a reality of that sort. If * Prajapati' or ‘ Hiranyagarbha ■, 
who has to recollect the Veda and manifest it at the bcginfimg of 
each aeon, is a person who comes to occupy that position and title 
for 3 definite period, then it seems absurd to ascribe immutable 
reality to the Veda. 

But a protagonist of the Vivarai;i3 school holds a different 
view. VidySranya says that the Veda is b^inningless and is 
never produced in altered form as is the case with the 
The word * Veda * denotes^ according to him^ letters, words, 
sentences, topics and chapters in a certain regular order. They 
arc ew/y manifested and concealed {tir^hm'a} respec¬ 

tively ^ at the beginning and the end of the aeon, and so their 
kutastha nifyatd may be accepted. Vidyaranya now raises the 
question, if the Veda is also beginningless and immutably real 
just as firahmart what is the difference between the tw o r He 
replies that w^hile Brahman is mdepend^lt unmntably real and 
beginningless, the Veda is d^pend^tj iTnmutably real and begin¬ 
ningless ; i e. the Veda is dependent on Brahman being a super- 
imposition, as the snake is on a rope in an illusion. 

The other leaders of the Vivarana school, Praka^tman and 
Raminanda Sarasvatj seem to differ from Vidyiranya, for 
they distinctly say that the Veda is real only as a begmningl^s 
and endless flow This position seems to be more 

intelligible and in consonance w'lth what Sankara said, i.e^ from 
one world-c>'cle to another the stream of Vedic study is kept on 
unbroken and without beginning. 

As. usual \’leaspati differs from the Vivarana schooK He 
says that because dharma and adharma can never fail to have 
their respective capacities {sdmarthya)^ what are Vedas in this 
aeon, are Vedas in the next aeon also, and hence their irteaning 
IS also the same^ Then be significanily adds, * When similarity 
(sddhm^ya) with what h seen is possible^, to suppose dissimilarity 
IB to oppose both scripture and inference*^ Clay can produce 
only a pot and not threads;, i+e. in other words, the capacities 
of things arc invariable, and there can never be any interchange 
between the capadties of dharma and adharma. So he con¬ 
cludes that the Veda w'hich sets forth dharma and adharma, is 
ahva>^ the same.*^ Though not explidiiy stated, V^caspati 
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$ccms to iiifply that only the truths contorted in Iht Veda are 
mvariable and eternal, and as the Vola b the best well- 
connected presentation (dmipUrt^ of them» a similar 

presentation is made of them in every ajton* As has been already 
saidp Vacaspati does not believe in the eternity of words and 
sentences^ and the various examples he gives ("fire does not 
wet% " water does not bum') show that in his opinion moral 
laws are invariable like physical laws, Uns^NTmbte law's ooidd 
be stated only in a uniform (mynla) way. That seems to be 
his proof for the romeneji of the Veda in every aeon,^^ 

How is Brahman the cause of the eternal Veda ? 

There is a special sutm (aphorism) in the Brtihma Sutras 
w^hich says that Brahman is the cause of the Veda* Commen¬ 
ting on it, xAmalanandU says that this sutra tvas composed to 
remove the doubt that as the Veda is eternal^ Brahman cannot 
be its cause. Sankara himself has not thrown any light on how 
Brahman is the cause of the eternal Veda, in tus bk^ya on 
1+1,3 of firoAfftir SM^m, he simply says that Brahman is the cause 
of the Veda* while in his Bhd^a on T3-29, he says that it is 
eternal^ because (a) it has no indcpendknt author and (h) 
because the world is produced from it+ He haa no doubt 
made the suggestion elsewhere that when the final truth 
of non-dualism is known p the Veda also wdl become non¬ 
existent,^^ But the point to be noticed is that Brahman's causa¬ 
lity of the world and Veda also become non’-cxistent then. It 
is only from the empirical standpoint that Brahman is the cause 
of the Veda and the eternity of the Veda is also true only from 
that standpoint. How are the two reconciled then from the 
empirical standpoint ? 

In Advaita books we find thrive answers to this, (1) Accord¬ 
ing to Vae^pati, while the Supreme Seif h the cause of the 
Veda, he is not its independent author: because he always 
composes m accordance with the past aeon. So in that sense 
the Veda is etemal,^®* But is not the world also eternal in that 
sense, for it loo is always created as it was in the past P ^ AmaJ- 
ananda's reply to this is that the Veda is not decoyed in the in* 
tervenJng diKolutions,^ 

(2) Acxozding to the Vi^urana school as has been said al- 
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ready, the Veda has the same status which the ‘ snake’ has when a 
rope is mistaken for a snake. As Brahmaji is eternal and as the 
cosmic illusion is also begitmingless and endless, the is 

eternal. But here loo the question: Wh^ is the speciality of 
the Veda ? remains unanswered. According to this view also 
it is no more eternal than the world, which too has been super- 

imposed on Brahman- * rr - ^ 

(3) Sayana im given a more aadsfectoiy reply- He rntrediices 

the problem by saying that while some Vcdic Smiti texte 
affirm that it is eternal, others declare that God is its cause. He 
tries to reconcile them in the following n^ner. There is no 
contradiction between the two kinds of scriptuml texts, because 
the eternity of the Veda is only empirical. Th c time for empirical 
experience is after creation and until destruction (rnmAam), and 
the Veda is not seen to be cither generated or d^troyed within 
that time. Just like time and ether, the Venk Is also etemd. 
But, says Sayana, according to scriptural tradition itself, m me 
first creation, like ether and time the generation of the \eda is 
also from BrahmS.^^ In the ^gbhatya, however, he says that 
because it has not been composed by any man, its cause being 
Brahman alone, it Is eternal like ether etc., in the empincal stage. 

What Sayana has in mind here is the Brhadafanyaka text where 
it is said ' air and ether are immortal ^ and the meaning of 
which has been discussed in theBm/mm Sutras.^ “ The conclusion 
reached there is that just as, though gods are ^ 

immortal, they are not really immortal (being liable to be 
reborn as men after their merit is exhausted), even so ether 13 not 
immonal as its generation and destruction are established by 
scripture itself. Similarly, when It is said tliat ‘ la 

omnipresent and eternal like ether it does not prove the eternity 
of ether or the similarity of ether and Brahman, just as -when it is 
said ‘ the sun is moving across the sky like an arrow it only means 
that the sun is moving fast, but not that it is moving with the very 

fame speed of an arrow.*® ^ 

Keeping this discussion of the SuirtMofya in minj Sa>™ 
says that the dicmm ‘ Brahman is the cause of evcrytlung h« 
no exception and is the cardinaktenet, and so the eternity of the 
Veda is to be ao understood as to not contradjrt it- According 
to the cosmogony of the Advaita Vedanta, at the beginning of 
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creation God first conceives {akaii^ya) the world as it was 
previously, then wills ' I shall do this', and then from that 
will of God are produced the five subtle eletnents of ether, air, 
fire, water and earth in that order. Dissolution proceeds in the 
reverse order, the ether merging at the end.*® TTius while all 
other things are produced and destroyed in between creation and 
before final dissolution, genejation of ether in ite subtle aspect 
{taamStrd) inaugurates creation and its dissolution completes the 
c^sation of the world. So it is prior to all things and the last 
of all things, barring, Isvara. So, compared with other things, 
It IS eternal, but in truth it is not. To conclude, Siyana would 
have us conceive that the Veda too enjoys the same status, i,e 
in othere words, ‘the eternity of the Veda ‘ is only a courteous 
appellation {upafSra wtdtramy And this inteqjretation seems 
to be more in accordance with the intention of Sankara, as Appavya 
Dik^ita aUo obviously suggests*^ ^ 


V 

Th€ Concept of Apauruscyata 

Sankara attempts to prove that Brahman is the cause of the 
Veda for four reasons ; (i) It a very great book, (mafial), both 
on account of its bulk, as weU as the matters it deals with, it is a 
mine of all knowledge (sanj^nandkara} and is the sole source of 
our knowledge regarding the four castes, the four dsramas. one's 
duu^ and Brahman, (ii) It is supplemented by innumerable 
subsidiary branches of knowledge (vidydsthdna) like the purd^s, 
the Nyaya, dharma the Mimamsa and the six attgas such as 

grammar, e^tc. This also shows that the authors of the pardrias 
etc. ^cept It as a time authority, (iii) Like a lamp, it throws light 
on all things. This shows that the Veda does not fail to teach 
us ; and that too clearly (iw anavahodbahah, na aspa^tabodhakah). 
(iv) It is like an omniscient person, because there is nothing with 
which it does not deal, Sankara’s contention is that a idstra 
such as this cannot originate except from an omnisdeni being. 
The Veda itjielf tells us that ‘ the RgVeda is the breath of the 
great Being *.** With as much ease as a man exhales, the great 
Being produced the Veda as if in play, from which unsurpassed- 
neas, tMimisciencc and omnipotence of its cause—which could 
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be nothing else than Brahman* are to be concluded. Such in 
full ia Sankara's argtinient. 

Now, the Vedanta does not remain content tvith the position 
that as God is the author of the Veda, it is an infailible authority. 
According to the Advaita Vedanta there are no proofs which can 
demonstrate God’s existence ; so Sankara thinks that there is a 
logical alternation in the position of the other schools, which 
msintain that while God’s existence and authority are known 
through the Veda, the authority of the Veda ts based on God’s 
omniscience. * * VEpa^ati says that there is no such defect in 
the Vedanta; for it holds that both scripture and God are 
beginningless, though God is the source of it,** Amalinanda 
explains it further in the following way. A tamp may have been 
lit by E>evadatta, but its ability to give light is its own and not due 
to Devadatta. Sunikrly though God is the cause of the Veda, 
its validity is intrinsic.** 

The Veda, caused by Brahman, but independent: 

As it was said earlier, the Vedanta says that even in regard to 
existent thir^, the testimony of words can be an independent 
source of kntnvledge, provided that testimony is not that of anv 
person. For, if a person has been able to derive knowledge of 
something and convey it to others, we can also know that thing 
in the same way in which he did. Now, as the Veda treats of 
dharma and Brahman, and neither of them can be perceived or 
inferred, the Venda is upatiraseya,*'’ Since there is no proof for 
the existence of an eternal omniscient God, scriptural authority 
cannot be derived from him. * * 

The concept of apaaTUieya is taken over from the Mimamsa. 
According to the Mimamsa, the Veda is impersonal, i.e. it never 
had any person as its author, 'fhe Advaita Vedanta tries to 
reconcile this view with its theory that God is the cause of the Veda. 
So paimt^eya is defined in such a way that God can still be 
considered the cause of the Veda. Three views regarding patmi^ 
^eyata are expressed by Advaita writers: 

(i) Va^aspati says that though letters may be cternai, words 
and sentences cannot be, for the words uttered by no two persons 
can be identical.' So when words and sentences arc uttered bv 
somebody, he, of course, is their ‘maker’ (Jbijrtd). But there are 
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two ways in which a sentence can be uttered. It may be inde* 
pendcndy constructed by a person to express an idea of hb own, 
or he may merdy repeat the words of another, laiidasa, for 
example, wrote the Kunuii'iistitnl/hovii independently, i.e, he 
compoKd it in the manner in which he liked to express his 
own ideas gathered from various souths. That is the 
paunteyaia of Ktmdrasambhatm, On the other hand, though 
be composed {rirofma) the Veda, God did not do so indepen¬ 
dently ; but only composed it as it was in the previous aeon. 
So according^ to Yacaspati, as there is no independent author 
of the Veda, it apauru^eya.^^ 

Views of the Vivarana School: 

(ii) Praka^atman says that if after a thing is known from 
perception or inference, sentences are constructed with a desire 
to convey that knowledge to others, such sentences are 
paurusey/t.^^ Statements which are prompted by the speaker's 
‘opinion’ are 'Opinion' (r^a) is the capacity 

of a speaker s words to indicate his intention in a particular matter 
as, ' Here this is to be done by this'.*^* The knowledge of the 
means of obtaining what is desirable, possessed by human beings, 
IS non-etemal; and their ‘opinions’ based on that will also be 
noDr^ernal. Such knowledge has to be dependent upon other 
pram^as and statements expressing it are paurufeya.^^ 
Prakaiatman illustrates this by means of an example. Th* 
MoJiabh^aia is paanifeya, because it has for iis purport the 
opinions of Vyasa;** and it was wrinen after the knowledge 
contained in it was obtained through some other pnm^as, e.g. 
perception, his own reasoning and from his teacher’s le^ns.^* 
I'* argues that God did not first get the knowledge con¬ 
tained in the Veda through other pramS»ai. Nor did he compose 
the Veik at some definite time as VySsa did his work.®< At 
the beginning of each world-cycle God nterely utters the Vedic 
sentences, just as to-day we might quote the sentences of the 
Mah^harata, So the Vivamiia school says that the purport of 
Ae Veda is not to express an ‘ opinionnof even that a/ G&d i 
its purport ' through the injunction to study consist in injunc- 
tiona*.®^ 

What is meant by this seems to be as follows. Supposing 
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tD-<ky WB rcdtc and teach the MahMhdrata, it t^ould not be to 
egress an opinion of our own, but to enable others toknow* Vyasa's 
views. But vfhen Vyisa conaposed it, he did not merely restate 
others* opinions, but wanted to express his own opinions. Some¬ 
thing similar to what happened in Vyasa’s never happened 
in the rase of rfie Veda, because there neoer tuns a firet occasion 
when it was independently composed even by God, So, according 
to the Vedanta, its purport is not to express an opinion. But. 
how can a sentence lacking purport give any knowledge ? The 
Vedanta replies that it has thesame purport whicha Mahdbkarats- 
aentence would have if quoted by us to-day, i.e. its purpose is 
merely to enable us to know what has been dready said, but not 
to express a neee judgment. 

The writers of the Vivaratja school attempt to mfet a number 
of possible criticisms of this theory. Does God repeat the Veda 
at the beginning of creation like an automaton, or does he repeat 
it after understanding the meaning of it ? The Advaita replies 
that God, being omniscient, knows the meaning before repeating 
it^ ^ * yet it is not to express hia opinion that he does so. 

Another possible objection is that even if the Veda is not 
repeated to express an opinion, it must be composed after knowing 
its moaning, and so though the Veda's authority does not depend 
upon God’s ‘opinion’, it at least depends upon his ooraposition,^ ^ 
and what is not independent cannot be a true authority. To this 
the Advaita writers reply in the following way. It is found to-day 
that every moment the students of the Veda ' make' (while 
uttering) sentence made of letters quaitlied by a certain sequence 
{attupurviviHstaiar^tmakacfikya), and like the relationship 
between words and meanings, continuity of sequence also can be 
inferred. It too is an eternal flow, i.e. from eternity generations 
of students were repeating the same sequence. The formal 
inference would be :' The first Vedic Bcqucnoe was also generated 
by memory of past Vedic sequence, being Vedic sequence such 
as the pieaent Vedic sequents.’ Even never caused a new 
sequence of Vedic words and sentences. * ® So according to the 
V’ivarana school, God is not independent even in napect of the 
order in which Vedic words and sentences are arranged. This 
opinion differs very much from Vigaspatt's, 

Ranunanda says that some people have argued that a book is 
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' dependent" {$dpek^d) only if it Ls cinscd by the diL-termlnate 
knowledge {savihilpa jnana) of somebody, and as the cause of the 
Veda U Brdiman's mdetcrmmate knowledge {nisfvikjdps jndmi\ 
the Veda i$ independent. According to Rimlmnda, this conten¬ 
tion cannot stand, because if Bnihman does not apprehend the 
meaning of the Veda, it is neither the cause of the Veda, nor 
omniscient; and if it apprehends^ it$ knowledge is not indeter¬ 
minate* The result is that on no grounds can the Veda be 
paunisfya and 

The Vivarana school takes this trend of thought to a peculiar 
conclusion. It maintains that Brahman is only the material 
cause of the Veda and not its author. The Upanisadic passage, 
* Of that great Being, the Veda h the breath", means only that 
Ijvara is its material cause* If the Veda becomes a pauru^e}' 4 i 
work, because its material cause is Brahman, Vidyiranya says 
he would then accept that sort of patin^tyaid.^^ As said, 
he conceives it as immutably real, and as an effect of Brahman in 
the same way in which a snake is of a rope in an illusion. * ^ 

Prak^tman raises another point in this connection. In 
his Bkofya^ Sankara has said that if, for example, PSnini has 
much greater knowledge than what is contained in Kis work on 
grammar, need it be said that the cause of the Veda, teposkory of 
all knowledge, is unsurpassed, omniscient and omnipresent 
Now Praka^tman asks pertinently^ if to g?et over the difficulty 
of the Veda's paurustyuidt Brahman is poshed as its material 
cause only, then, firstly, how h Pajaioi's example relevant and 
secondly, how is Brahman omni^ient The Vivarana school 
gives the following reply: (i) Kpini^s example has been mentioned 
only to prove that there is more knowledge in the cause of the 
Veda than in the latter x it does not seek to prove that as in the 
case of FS^ini*s book^ the Veck is generated by the knowledge of 
the oh|ect3 of which it treats, (ii) There is no need to prove 
Brahman"s omniscience from its being the cause of the Veda, 
for the entire world of name and form is an apparent modification 
(vivarta) of its power of knowledge (jndnaiakti),^^ 

Now, Vidyimnya nation another possible criticism* If 
everything is a of Brahman and if it illamines all things 

in contact with it, why should it be the Veda"s material cause } 
The Veda is after all needed to enlighten us on everything; and 
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SO Brahman appears as the Veda, But if Brahman^the self- 
luminous consciousness—is in contact with everything, the Veda 
is useless. Vidyaranya replies that the rays of the sun are in 
contact with everything, including air and ether; nevertheless 
even in sunlight they are not seen,*® Vidyaranya concludes 
that similarly, though the self-effulgent Brahman is in contact 
with all things, they are not illumined (known). Hence arises 
the necessity that they should be manifested by the Veda. 

The ahove account fails to be intelligible if the Advaita theory 
of self-luminosity of knowledge, whidi has been mentioned before, 
is not rcmembeitd. The self is self-luminous and it is by contact 
with it that all things are cognised ; while it itself never becomes 
an object though it is capable of, so to say, intimating its cxifitence 
by its very presence. There is some similarity between this and 
tlie Platonic conception that for an act of knowledge something 
more than the object known and the knowing mind is necessary. 
A colour will remain imperceivcd even though the eye is there to 
see if there is not a light to illuminate it. This something ‘ whose 
light makes our sight see in the fairest manner, and makes what is 
be secn’,^^ has been later Identified by St. Bonaveniuia 
with God. God is the source of all li^t, and for all knowledge 
illumination from God Is necessary. This ‘ theory of divine 
illumination \ which Is a working out of the Pisalmist’s saying, 
* In 'ITty Light shall we see light *, may help us to understand the 
Advaita theory of selLluminosity (s^ayamprak^afd), on which is 
based the above reply of Vidyaranya. 

Sayana’s view; 

(iii) We now come to the simplest interpretation of upanru- 
feyald given by a Vedantin. Absence of human composition 
constitutes the apOitnifeyaid of a book, and a$ Biahman and not 
any human being is the cause of the Veda, it is apaurvffya. This 
is the view of Sayana.^ * 

The popular Advaita Vedanta manual Vedanta Paribkdjd 
nc.atly summarises the Vedanta position, ignoring all the elaborate 
discussion carried on by the maatets. According to it, the Veda 
is not eternal, since it is produced by Brahman; and it is not 
pauru^eya, because it ‘ depends on utterance of the same kind 
A is pttamseya, if it is not> to put it simply, a repetition ; 
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but the Veda is notso, because at the bcgiauing of each aeon God 
merely repeats (recomposes) the Veda as it in the past aeon. 
Between creation and dissolution the Veda remains without 
generation and destruction.^’ 

Sankara quotes a VeJit passage which says that the sacri- 
ficers qualified themselves to receive the Veda by performing 
sacrifices, and later obtained the Word, which was in possession 
of the sages,^’ According to him sages and gods who excel in 
knowledge and action by virtue of their actions in the past aeon, 
are able to recollect the Veda by God’s grace as it was in the past 
aeon, just as a man waking from sleep is able to recollect and 
continue his previous waking experience. He aUo quotes with 
approval a sft^i text which says that Saunaka and Madhug- 
chandas were enabled to 'see' the Vedic texts.’* Such passages 
from Sankara would imply that according to him, God makes 
the Vedic propositions flash in the minds of the sages in the 
same linguistic form in which they are now avaitable. Hence 
the sacredness of the Veda, its verbal inerrancy and the caution 
that change or mispronunciation of even a single letter will break 
one's head. ’ * 

VI 

The Vtda w the only true Scripture 

Tlie Advaita does not accept any composition except the 
Veda as infallible scripture. The various other scriptures can¬ 
cel each other by their mutual contradictions* Works such as 
the smrtis (for example the A/flTrujwirti, the Bhagavad Gltd, etc.) 
depend upon the Veda as inference depends upon perception.’^ 
All people cannot understand the Veda; so they have to rely on 
the smgtis in order to understand the purport of the Veda; but 
in doing so they must rely only on those smrtis which are in 
conformity with the Veda. Sirt^tis which are clearly in conflict 
with the Veda ought to be rejected, because the authors of rmrlts, 
being but men, cannot know anything about supersensuous 
matters.” So the smftis are authoritative only when they are 
in agreement with the Veda.’® If, however, a passage in the 
rwja-itr does not contradict anything in the Vedas, we may infer 
that it is based on some Vedic text, even though we ourselves 
may not know that text.’ ® 
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There are ako mutual contradictions among the smrtiT 
themselm. The Bhagnmil Gftd and the Maniumfti say that 
Atman is the c^usc of the world; while Kapila'a Samkhya smrti 
says that matter b the cause of the world, fn this case^ the 
Vedanta rejects Kapilab smrtu and accepts what the Cttd and 
the Manusmrti say, because they follow the Veda-*^ Sankara says 
that this does not, however, mean that the whole of Kapilab 
system has to be rejected. Even in the smftis which are in, con¬ 
flict with the Veda, if there are auy doctrines which are in con¬ 
formity with the Veda, the Advaita holds they should be accep¬ 
ted, KapiU, for example, says that the self has no attributes, 
and Patanjali lays dovm certain rules which are to be follofwed 
by the monks (parwrdj^ikasy These are in conformity with 
what the Veda says, and Sankara concedes that they may be 
accepted, ® * Other schools of Hindu thought such as Vakc^ika^ 
I^upata, and l^ncaritra also are not entirely in accordance 
with the Vedic revelation, and according to Sankara, they also 
ought to be rejected. 

The reason for this, according to the Advaita teachers, is 
that dharma and Brahman cannot be perceived or inferred by 
anyone.*^ There arc many books that claim to be holy scrip¬ 
tures. The author of any particular book among these cannot 
be singled out and declared to be omnbeient, because if the 
Buddha^ for example, is omniscientp are not Kapib and Kanida 
omnbeiertt ? and if the author of aU the scriptures are omnis- 
dcot, why is there so much dispute about what is "good " and 
* bad ’ ? The Vedanta concludes that while there is no proof 
that only one of them is omnisdent, all the scriptures could not 
have been composed by omniscient persons > because they cancel 
each other* ^ All these books composed by human beings, how^ 
ever grrat they may be, arc only based on their guesswork 
(utpreksd), for supersensuoos things can never be perceived 
and much less Inferred, 

One of the highest authorities on the Advaita Vedanta, 
MadhusOdana Saras’v^ti, asserts that among the followers of 
other faiths, there cannot be even the desire for salvation or its 
means, for tlie " salvations * which they hold up to their followers 
arc untenable. Among other schools and faiths he Includes not 
only the atheistic materialists (caiv-Skaa), Jainas and Bauddhas^ 
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but a!so Vaiscsikas, Naiyayikas, Vaisna\'a& snd Paiupatas 

etc ^ * 

I ft a probably later workp he is slightly more Liberal towards 
at least the other schools of Hindu thought. There he says 
that the sages such as KaplLm, etc., are all onmiscieut and 

that the philosophy really accepted by all of them is the Advaita 
Brohmmada^ as set forth in Sadarayana^s Sutras^ and rightly 
interpreted by Sankara. But, he says, these sages knew full 
well that the majority of men, obsessed as they are by worldly 
goods, cannot understand the supreme truth and so have put 
fbnvard a variety of views and vrays of worship^ to suit different 
people with different temperaments. The intention of the 
sages in so doing was only to save people from nmtikya (denial 
of Vedic authority and the other world); but their real con- 
victioft lay in Advaita, and their red purpose was to lead men 
towards this. But some peoplei not knowing this, and imagin¬ 
ing that these sagos have even taught things contrary to the 
Veda, have taken these \'arious doctrines as their guide, and are 
treading mistaken paths/®® None of these, howeverj can lead 
to the supreme goal, liberation, directly; at most, they can do so 
only indirectly,^® Madhoshdana holds that unless they converge 
in Advaiia, they cannot fulfil themselves. 

Regarding Buddhism and Jainism, hia attitude Is always 
uncompromising, for in this later book also he declares that the 
scriptures of Buddhists and Jainas are outside the Vedic faith 
and their scriptures are not even indirectly 
conducive to human good.®^ 




Chapter IV 


LANGUAGE AND BRAHMAN 
1 

Sigitificance of the mard ' Brahtium ’ 

In view of the importance attained by linguistic philosophy 
at present, the following problem becomes important. It is 
now recognised that there are many levels of language f each 
level giving its own insight into the ‘ situation *, For example, 
the poet's language about a rainbow will differ very much from 
a physidst’s language about it, though both deal with the same 
‘ situation At the same time all language tries to clarify what 
Quine has caDcd the ‘ irreducible positLanguage at other 
levels refers to what is ' objective i.e. what can he seen, heard, 
touched, tasted and smelt. For instance, while common-sense 
language has direct empirical relevance, scientific language 
has indirect relevance. But what empirical relevance has 
Brahman-language ? How are we to understand the w-ord 
' Brahman ’ occurring in the Upani^ads ? And why would a 
man desire at all to know Brahman, which he has not come across 
in experience ? 

In the bhdfya on the first BTo/ima Sutra it has been said by 
Sankara that he who desires to know Brahman must undertake 
an inquiry concerning Brahman, following the study of the 
Upani?adic texts. But Brahman is not knoum in any other 
way, except through the Veda. Why will then anyone desire 
to know Brahman i If Brahman is known from the Vedanta 
(Upaniaadic) sentences, he who studies them will know it 
and then he will have no further desirC' to know it. On 
the other hand, if anyone has not studied the Vedanta, then 
Brahman remains unknown to him, and nobody can yearn after 
the unknown. 

Study the Words snd Facts will evoke Themselves : 

Attempts to answer this question are made in the following 
manner hy the Advaitin-s, It is true that without the 
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Upani^ds nobody could know Brahniati. Simibrly. the 
Min^msi school also would have to accept that nobody knows 
anything about ‘ heaven ‘ through empirical experience; yet when 
we come across the words ‘ heaven ’ or ' sacrificial post * (ycipa) 
in the Veda, we guess their meaning from the context in which 
they occur. In the same way, when we first come across the 
word * Brahman we assume it to have some meaning or other, 
as the sentences in which it occurs do not seem to be those of a 
lunatic. Its meaning becomes clearer when wc observe the 
syntactical connection of this word with other familiar words in 
the Vedic sentences. Etymology and grammar also come to 
our aid. For instance, an Upaniiadic text says, * Reality, know> 
ledge, and infinity arc Bra/muin. ’ The first Brahma Sutra says, 
* Then, therefore, the desire to know Brabmati We cannot 
understand the word Brahman here unless we take it to mean 
that it is a real thing, which h of the nature of consciousness, 
free from all limitations, and which is to be known because it is 
the highest End, Etymologically, Brahtaan is derived from a 
root which signifies ‘ greatness ’’ and unsurpassed greatness, 
because no other words or topic limit that sense. So we further 
know that Brahman is free from the limitations of space, time 
and things. 

Through the amplification of this meaning known from ety¬ 
mology, the Advaita says, wc begin to know more and more about 
Brahman. We find ‘ greatness ' predicated of persons who excel 
others in genius or power, and are free from the shortcomings 
of others. Brahman, being the greatest thing of all, cannot have 
any ^fects such as ‘ limited substantiality ‘ inertness etc., 
and is the highest End. Thus when we come across the word 
Brahman, wdth the help of etymology, we can attach some mean¬ 
ing to it, and later can amplify this meaning. 

it may be that a conception so arrived at through etymology 
shows Only that the existence of such a thing is possible (rmn- 
bhSi'andmStrabiuiilhi), and docs not establish that there is such a 
thing. But if we once know that the existence of such a thing is 
possible, then we can begin an investigation about it. Inquiry 
or discussion (vifora) is possible about a conceivable thing 
(firatipanna vastu) only, A self-contradiction, such as ' the 
barren woman's son', is inconceivable, and no discussion can 
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proceed about it. As the conception of Brahman invoivta no 
self-contradiction, its possibility is shown. 

To the criticisni that an unknown thing could not bcdiscussed^ 
since no one would desire to know it^ the Vedanta replies that 
Brahman is not an * obscure * thing i for the UpaniMd says that 
^Brahman is this self' (dyanialms Brahm^i)^ and in theform^ lam \ 
the self i$ evident to the whole world (sarttatokapraiyak^a). As 
Brahman is not entirely unknown (alyania abhdvat)^ 

it can form a topic for discussion. It cannot be said that because 
Brahman is the Self which is universally known, it needs no dis¬ 
cussion. Every one has a notion of * 1 \ but its specific nature 
is not generally know'n. The materialista say that * I * refers 
to the body and its functions, there being nothing else. The 
nihilists say that M Ms a void (nullity), while subjective idealists 
say that it is a stream of momentary cognitive states. To decide 
which of these sev'craj views is true and maintained by the 
Veda, inquiry is necessary* So, the Advaitina conclude, though 
the Upani$ads tell us about Brahman, inquiry is necessaiy in 
order to refute contrary views and dispel doubts, * 

The Advaitins say that he who studies the Veda and knows 
the meanings of words from: etymology and grammar, gets an 
idea of eternal Braltman from texts such as ' The Real alone was 
in the beginning '; '■ That thou art \ etc. But this mens idea 
of Brail mart i$ not sufficient to realise one's ide ntity with Brah¬ 
man, the blissfuL This is not possible from a mere study of 
Vedanta; there must be discussion and enquiry following the 
study* ^ 

Every sensible man is dissatisfied with the world and the 
things in it; for the pleasure which they can give is temporal, 
and permanent happinosa can be given only by an eternal thing. 
When anyone studies the Vedanta and reads there that Brahman 
is spoken of as the Eternal Blissful Thi ng, he desires to know mom 
about it. And though Brahman is spoken of aa the seif, dbu 
cussion is necessary to know what predsely ' the self * is. So, 
the Advaitins say both the desire to know Brahman (brahma 
jijndsd) and the inquiry about it are possible.^ 
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Logical oddntss of the teord * Bralman * 

Having locat<^d the empirical anchorage of the \i'ord firahimn 
in that self-awareness, which everyone has, the Adv-aita Vedanta 
attempts to tackle another problem. 

The paradox of Brahman^sentcncK: 

How can the Vedanta sentences have as thcir object Brahman, 
which is said to be the eternal subject ? The reply of Sankara 

is that the Upanisads do not indicate Brahman as the * this ' _ 

an object—to be known by us. The Vedanta is intended to 
remove the imagined {iudpila) difference due to nescience. The 
Upanifads inform us that Brahman is not an object {avi^&ya), 
since it is the inner seif {pratyagatmo^. Thus the Vedanta 
removes the difference between the knower. the known and 
the knowledge imagined by nescience. 

Vacaspati commentirrg on the above view of gairkara says 
that every sentence cannot indicate the difference behveen any 
two things as Ae * this For instance, nobody can point out 
the wncrete difference in sweetness between sugarcane, honey 
and jaggery as the ' this', because that difference is verbally 
inexpressible. If this is the case when objective things are 
conremed, bow much more difficult it is to find words which 
can indicate the transmundanc inner self ? Still somehow in an 
approximate way there can be predication even here.® When 
the Upanisad teaches ‘ You arc Brahman Brahman is not an 
object to be known ^ distinct from die inner self; for Brahman, 
which is in apposition {samSnSddiihirana) with the Inner Self! 
h^ no cogniser; and when there is no oogniser, there is no cog- 
mtion and co^ised, just as when there is no cook, there would 
be also no objects, cooking, or prepared dishes,^ 

It may be asked: ff Brahman is not capable of being known in 
My other way^how is it knowm that it is meant by the word 
Brahman' i Va^pati replies that by negating every condition, a 
sentence can indit^te Brahman. For example, when we have 
to ei^lain what gold is, we may diow an earring, a bracelet etc., 
and inform that gold is that which can be transformed Into these 
various shapes, and that which remains even when these shapes 
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ajre melted down. Gold, so it would be shown, is neither an 
curing nor a bangle, but the substance which assumes these 
shapes. Similarly, Upanifadic sentences teaching that Brahman 
is not ' this ’ nr ‘ that' negate all adjuncts. Words such as 
‘ Brahman ’ (= the great) and ‘ Atman ’ (= the self) etymologically 
indicate Brahman, because it is self-luminous and all-pervasive. 
When all appearances are negated, there must be an ultimate 
substance, and that cannot but be the seif, because if the luminous 
self b denied, there can be no world-appearance. ^ 

.According to Vacaspati, if a man, who knows words, their 
corresponding meanings, and the pHneiptes of testimony, studies 
the Upanisads, he knot^'s Brahman as the self, on account of the 
capacity of scriptural testimony to give such knowledge; just as, 
when the eye is in contact udth a pot and the mind is attentive, 
the thing in front, i.e. the pot, will be inevitably perceived. A 
pot in front is cognised, because sense-object contact is capable 
of nuking it known; and Brahman is known through the 
Upanisadic sentences, because they are capable of making it 
known. V^caspati says that just as a man will not be able to see 
even a pot in front, if his eye is defective nr he is absent-minded, 
so one does not know Brahman, even though the Vedanta sentences 
are studied, if the principles of testimony and the meanings of 
words are not known.* 

Brahman can only be shovm, not described : 

The conclusion that Brahman can ne\'er be describtd, but can 
only be shtuton somehow approximately {adwaviprakttrsena), ** is 
clearly brought out by Sankara at three places. (Vide infra.) W'ltilc 
no description is possible of Brahman, thetask of the Vedanta is to 
teach about it, and so logically speaking it is an impropriety ; but 
only in this way can the Vedanta emphasize the mystery of Brah¬ 
man, which eludes all objective language ; and yet it can be dealt 
Mfith only in that way if Brahman has to be talked about intelligibly. 
While thus to talk of Brahman is a verbal impropriety, this im¬ 
propriety is mitigated by means of qualifying epithets, which 
attempt to reduce or remove the spatio-tempor^ elements in 
experience, by either enlarging our conception or narrowing it 
down. Altogether it will be shown that ‘these improprieties 
are not without a purpose: they revral what is known but 
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hidden—En other they wouldn’^t reveal if they weren’^t 

wrong/* ® 

BraKimn shotm by tbe method of AdJiyeropa and Apeiada ; 

1, One passage where Sankara discusses the relationship 
between language and Brahman occurs in the Gilabha^ya. 
Commenting on the Gita text,* • 'Brahman is neither being nor 
non-being , he explains that as Brahman is incipable of being 
related to words, it is pointed out in all the Upunifads by the 
negation of particularities {eisefa) as ‘ Not this, Not thisand 
neither gross nor subtle Brahman cannot be described by the 
Word is , nor by the words * i$ not’; for, as it is supersensuaJ 
it IS not the object of knowledge in the form ‘ is * or ' is not ’ 
{ubhaya huddid anagata pratyaya mfifayaivitt). He says that 
only things such as a pot, which can be apprehended by the senses, 
are capable of becoming the object of knowledge in the form ‘ is ' 
or ' la not Brahman, which is supersensual, can be appre¬ 
hended only by means of tesdmony, 

Sankara says that it is not contradictory to say that there is 
Brahman, which cannot be called being or non-being; because fi) 
sfti texts assert that there is a thing ivhich falls neither in the 
class of known things, nor in the class of unknm^n things 
and (ii) by reasoning we can maintain that Brahman cannot be 
dealt with by words such as being, non-being etc. 

According to Sankara it is possible to prove that Brahman 
cannot be described by words such as being cr non-being, because 
all words, which are spoken, throw some light on a thing referred 
to, by enabling the hearer to cognise it by means of the 
apprehension of the relationship between themselves and their 
referents. It is possible to relate words to their referents cither 
through species, action, quality, or connection. For example, 
a cow or an horse is signified by those words by means of the 
species cow * Or' horse ’; the words * reads *, ‘ cooks ' by means 
of action ; the words ’ white ’ or ' black ' by means of quality ; 
and the words ‘ possessor of money ‘ possessor of cows ’ by 
means of connection, 

Sankara says that as Brahman has no ^cies, words like 
* being * cannot signify it; i.c. as in the case of a pot, it cannot 
be said of Brahman, 'It is iiince Brahman has no qualities, 
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and L$ actiotJesa, it cannot be qualified ot spoken of as doing some- 
thing. It is also unconnected with anything, because it is the 
sole reality without a second. Since it Is ne%'cr the object but 
is always the Self, it is but proper that no words can signify 
it; and the Upani^ds also confirm this.’* 

Sankara adds that as it has been said tliat Brahman cannot 
be described as ‘ beingsome people may mistakenly conclude 
that ‘ it is not *, and that to rebut this view, the Gita establishes 
the ' existence' (arfjtiuwt) of Brahman by attributing to it all the 
organs of a living being. So the text says, * Brahman has hands, 
legs, eyes, heads, faces, and ears on all sides; encompassing 
all, it stands. ’ ’ He says that to enable us to comprehend {adhi- 
goTna) Brahman’s existence, the false form {milhyd rupa) due to 
adjuncts is attributed to Brahman as a property, merely for the 
sake of supposition, fn fact all difference due to adjuncts is false ; 
but through false attribution (atSiydtifpa) and negation of it 
[apat’ada), the ‘ cxtension-less' {nisprapanfa} Brahman Is 
elucidated. M all bodily organs everywhere are able to discharge 
their functions by the existence of the power of Brahman, they are 
all signs ^vhereby v/e can know its existence ; and so it is only by 
■way of speech {upafSra) that they arc attributed to Brahman. 
Sankara adds that Jest anyone might go away with the impression 
that Brahman is endowed with many feet, hannja and senses, the 
Gita immediately and expressly negates what has been falsely 
attributed.’* 

The above position of Sankara can be briefly summarised in 
the foDoTving way : Once Brahman is posited as the supreme self, 
the problem of its description arises, and then from the Upani^ds 
and our o’wn reasoning we learn that all human concepts, derived 
from man’s experience of objective things in space and time, are 
inadequate to describe Brahman. But as long as one inqtiircs 
about Brahman, words have to be used about it; but in order 
that the limitations of human concepts may be brought out, and the 
nature of Brahman revealed somehow through this odd and logic¬ 
ally inappropriate language, azi adhySropOt i.c. a false attribution, is 
first made of Brahman, and then an apitt Sda or negation of this is 
made. For instance, if Brahman is first deseribed as ' it is mauy- 
footed and many-handed’ * immediately this is rejected, and if it 
is described as ‘ it moves’’’ in the very next sentence this is 
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denied. ^Ankara says that sentences such as ‘ though having no 
hands and feet, it moves and grasps, and though it has no eyes and 
ears, it sees and hears’,are to be understood in the way in 
■which sentences such as, ' the blind man obtained a diamond * 
are to be understood. As Bhartthari, who belongs to the ^abdad- 
vaita school, said, in teaching children also, this method of 
adhyaropa and apavada is adopted, for by various devices children 
are coaxed [up&tdiana) to grasp the truth by being led through 
a false path.^® The conclusion is that words used for describing 
Brahman are not to be understood univocally, according to the 
usual material mode of talking, for they at best attempt to describe 
a mystery which exceeds them, and we use them because ‘ one 
cannot keep silent *■ 

Brahman shovrn by the method of hak^ana ; 

2. Another place where Sankara has discussed in detail the 
relationship between Brahman and language is to be found in his 
Taiitifiya Upani^ad Bhdfya. Commenting On the famous 
definition ‘Brahman is reality, knowledge and infinity 
Sankara initiates a thorough discussion, which can be summarised 
in the following tvay: 

He says that ‘reality’ etc., are words ■which are meant to be 
adjectiv^ of Brahman, which is to be defined. AH the three 
words, in this discussion, are in apposition. Brahman, which 
is qualified by ‘ reality ’ ete., is ascertained to be distinct from 
other things, just as the * N'lla ’ is distinguished, when it is defined 
as a big, fragrant lotus. 

Sankara says that a thing is distinctively differentiated, when 
cither adjectives are negated; just aaby saying the blut lotus, a lotus 
is distinguished from lotuses of other colours. When many 
things belong to one class, and are capable of being qualified 
by many adjectives, then adjectives are useful. For instance, in 
the class ‘ lotus ’ there are many individuals, which are red, white, 
blue, etc.: so when vve predicate a quality bhte of a particular 
individual of this class this adjective serves to distinguish it 
from others of different colours, or, in other words, this adjective 
negates the application of other adjectives. But there is no use 
of applying adjectives to an unique thing, because there is no 
possibility of its being related to other adjectives at all. So, 
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according to Sankjim, in such a case the adjectives arc principally 
meant for dchnitiDn and are not principally meant as 

adjectives* He says that while adjectives differentiate (separate = 
nit?artuka) a thing from other things of its class only, lakiam 
differentiates it from all things* Sankara gives ' Ether 
is that which gives scope for extension (ovahMia praddta) ' as an 
example of hkfana, 

Accxjrding to Sankara, in the above Upanisadic definition, 
the terms * reality" etc., arc meant for the ^e of another 
{fmrdrtha}, and are not mutually related. So each of them is 
related to the ’word ^ Brahman * independently of the others ; It. 
* Reality is Brahman \ 'knowledge is Brahman % and * Infinity 
is Brahman h 

According to Sankara, ^reality" is that which does not deviate 
from its i^ertalned nature, ’while unreality is change (vtkdra). 
As the Upanisads have explained. Being without change is 
reaHty*^^ But Being may be conceived as' matter * * so to negate 
materiality, after defining Brahman as Veafity'p immediately it 
is said that * Knowledge is Brahman As the ’word " knowledge ^ 
is used as an adjective along with the words * reality * and 
“ infinity \ it is not used in the sense of * producer of knowledge' 
{jndftakarfd = knower), for what undergoes changes in the form 
of a ‘ knower' cannot be retal* Moreover, * knower ' implies the 
distinctions of known, knowledge and knower, which would 
contradict the adjective ' infinity * and other Upani^dic texts 
like ^That is Bhumd (the vast, i*e. Brahman)p ’where no other b 
k^O’wn^^ * Sankara says that it is unjustifiable to say that though 
there is nothing else to be known by Brahman, it can know itself, 
and as such it can be called a " knower because If Brahman be¬ 
comes the knownj there remains no * know^cr *, as there ts no intemaJ 
difference in Brahman. The one Brahman cannot be both 
knower and known, because it has no parts or members. Further, 
if Atman (the self) Is also put under the category of known things, 
such as pots, there b no meaning in scriptural teaching about it, 
for all objective things can be perceived m some way or other at 
sometime or other. Braliman, which is pure being (sonmdtra)^ 
can never be known. To conclude, in the definition * Knowledge 
is Brahman % the word ‘knowledge' negates activity etc., and 
materiality. To remove the supposition that as knowledge is 
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limited in the world, Brahman, which is knowledge, is also limited, 
it is immediately added that Brahman is infinity, 

Sankara here raises a pctssible criticism and answers it. 
Adjectives applied to Brahman \vill be meaninghtl, only if it is 
an cstablbhed or well-lLnowTi {prainddlui) thing; and tiince it is 
not such ^ thing, any number of adjectives applied to that word 
are meaninglessp just as the adjectives ' sky-flower-cro\%Tied and 
harems horn-armed * are when applied to a " barren wotnan's son ", 
Sankam"$ reply is that though the words * reali(y " ctc.i are ad¬ 
jectives, they are principally meant for definition. A definition 
would be mcaumgless if there j$ no significant definiendum 
(hk^d) \ and the word " Brahimn * (which is here the 
definiendum) has got its own etymological meaning (st^drthena 
arthavdn). The words * reality' etc.^ serve to define this meaning¬ 
ful word ^ Brahman", and dbtinguiah it from other things. While 
the words ^ reality" and " knowledge * are adjectives in their own 
senses, the word ^ infinity * h an adjective by virtue of negating 
finkude. 

Impropriety of Brahman-Language: 

Now, Sankara brings up an important point. It has been 
said above that Brahman cannot be a ^knower** Can it he 
‘ knowledge * at least ? As in the case of empirical knoAvkdge, 
which is the only knowledge we know, the * knowledge * called 
Brahman does not arise from sensation ; it is eternal and not 
different from Brahman^s ovm nature (existence, sattd). So, 
Sankara says. Brahman cannot be properly signified by the 
word ‘ knowledge ^ (mi jnSna iobda zapyamapi tad Brahma) ; 
for ' knowledge* is a word which denotes the attributes or modifi¬ 
cations of reason, {tmddfti)^ ■which are only a semblance (dhhdsa) 
of Brahman. The word ' knowledge * cannot signify Brahman 
directly, but can only imply it {lak^yate^ na tu Uf^^yafe),^ ^ No 
words can be applicable to Brahman, which has no species^ genus, 
etc. Sankara says that even the word " reality' cannot signify 
Brahman direedy^ but only imply it i for Brahman is devoid of all 
adjectives, and the word ' realtfy ^ signifies being in general. 

According to Sankara, vimrds such as ’ reality" serve to define 
and delimit each other by being applied contiguously, i,e. one 
after the other immediately; and by means of thdr explicit £cn$c 
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serve to become the tiwartakas of Brahman, i.e, they distinguish 
it from all things. They also imply Brahman through their usual 
meaning. Sankara concludes his discussion bv asserting that 
Brahman is unapcalsable {avofya) and incapable of being the 
meaning of a sentence, because it b implied to be the substratum 
of the negation of all duality, while sentences indicate only rela¬ 
tions. To justify his conclusion, he quotes the Upan^adic teats 
‘ From where words return along with mind',** and 'It is in¬ 
definable {ojaTukioj ^ 

Brahman shown by Netivada : 

3 . In the Bthadarmyaka Upani^ad Bho^ya Sankara states 
hb view in the dearest manner. ConimentiDg on the text ' it 
should be meditated upon as the self ' {Atmeti ffL-atnupaHta),^* 
he discusses tlie significance of the w'ord ‘ as '. He says that the 
use of the word 'as' shows that Atman can never be properly 
denoted by any words including the word ' Atman If ‘ as ' liad 
been omitted here, it would have implied that the term and the 
concept ‘Atman’ wiere adequate with reference to Atman, a 
view ‘ repugnant' to the Veda. That which could be the 
referent of a word can never be Atman, for ‘ the objective ’ 
alone can be thought of as signified by words, w'hcreas the 
Upam^ads tell us that Atman cannot be ' knowm * and ' spoken 
of (' Nanyadato’sti mptdtr ■; ‘yoto vUfmivartatttt '.) Elsewhere 
in the same bhs^a, commenting on the text; ‘ Now therefore 
the ddeia of Brahman "Not thb. Not this". Truly there is no 
other or a better adeia of Brahman than thb’;*® Sankara say-s 
that since words can never describe Brahman, which lacks 
genus, qualities etc., definitions like * Brahman is knowledge and 
bliss as well as terms like * Brahman' and ' Atman' are all 
inappropriate, I t b possible to apply them to Atman only when 
n^e, form and activity are superimposed on it. According to 
him description of the true nature of Brahman is an impossi¬ 
bility. The only appropriate way of indicating Brahman, or 
making a definite statement {ddda) about it b to say: * Not 
this. Not thb. ' This sdeia serves to eliminate all specifications 
and all differences due to limiting adjuncts. According to Sankara 
when everything dse is negated and lyhcn the desire to know- 
other things b quelled, a man realises himself to be Brahman, 
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Sumnwy flf Sankara's view; 

Sankara’s position may be briefly surarnariaed thus: Brahman 
is so unique that no words at ah are appropriate for denoting it; 
but since somehow it must be talked of, terms drawn from 
the oommonsense and philosophical levels of language have to be 
used. ' Being' and ' kn;o%vlcdge' are terms drawn from language 
at the philosophical level, while terras such as 'cause’ and 'source* 
ate drawn from the scientific level. But as any one of these terms 
by itself is misleading and does not give a complete idea, they am 
used conjunctively, such that one term serves as an adjective of 
another, ot, in other words, qualifies the other. They either 
elevate onr conception of Brahman or remove from our conception 
all finiteness and limitation; e.g., ’infinite’ is used in conjunc¬ 
tion with 'knowledge’, and ‘knowledge’ in conjunction with 
‘ reality,' and ‘pure’ in conjunction with 'being'. The phrase 
‘ eternal infinite knowledge ’ is a logical impropriety, and by 
this very impropriety it setn-es to shots the logical uniqueness of 
Brahman; by its striking oddnesiS the phrase preserves as well 
as reveals to some extent the great mystery of Brahman, it 
preserves the mystery, because we have no idea as to what ‘ eternal 
knowledge ' is, though we know what ' knowledge ’ is; and it 
reveals, because the uniqueness, of Brahman from all 'objects ’ 
and all empirical ‘ subjects ’ is effectively shown. So it is a 
w/uarfoAiJ and fulfilment of this function’ i.e. to distinguish a thing 
from (dl other things' is the aim of a definition. It is, however, 
Sankara's opinion that the best way of speaking about Brahman 
is the Netivada {ma N^ntiva), for the logic of Netivadadoss not 
involve any super-imposition. 

Vidyaranya’s Treatment of the problem ; 

More light on this problem is thrown by what VidySranya 
has said about it. He mtroduccs the problem in this way. Many 
of the other schools of Hindu philosophy maintain that all sentences 
are relational {samargapTatipadakoK}. For example, the sentence 
' bring the cow ’ relates to an act and an agent; the sentence 
' sacrifice with ghee ’ U based on the expectancy of some un¬ 
seen result (heaven); and the sentence ‘ the lotus U blue ’ posits 
the difference and the non-difference of a quality and what 
possesses it. Even in the case of sentences, which have for their 
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content a single thing, gender and number are unavoidable. 
Thun how can be there any sentence about Brahman, which haa 
no attributes, action and relations } 

Logic of Brahman-sentences: 

Vidyaranya, while accepting that sentences are relational, 
maintains that Upanlfadic sentences are able to poait the one 
indivisible substance either directly, or by implication, or through 
positing of adjuncts. Some examples will illustrate this. There 
is a text which says ' Brahman is pure cognition and bliss' 

Now cogmtion and bliss are mental 
modes, but we cannot understand Brahman to be a mental made, 
because another sentence maintains its eternity. Since phases 
of the mind cannot be eternal, we must here understand Brahman 
to be of the essence of consciousness, and ' desirable for the 
text, * Brahman is bhss' implies that Brahman is ‘ desirable 
Thus to some ejctent directly, and also by implication, these 
sentences indicate Brahman. Words like ' one‘ real' 

‘ infinite when applied to Brahman, imply the negation of 
internal variety, iJIusoriness and finitude. Brahman, together 
W'ith the adjunct of the phenomenal world, which is not descri- 
bablc either as real or unreal, maybe spoken of as ‘omniscient’ 
and ‘omnipotent’. The words ‘reality’, ‘knowledge’, and 
‘ infinity ’ have, no doubt, different meanings; but they refer to 
one indivisible thing, because their purport is unity. Each of 
them respectively nc^tes unreality, materiality and multiplicity. 
The negation of multiplicity does not raise any problem, because 
multipbcity, which is not dcscribable cither as real or unreal, 
cannot affect the absolute reality of non-duality. 

Vidyaranya poses another question. Why should not the 
text ' Brahman is consciousness and infinity ’ be taken to mean 
that Brahman has these qualities? He replies that it cannot 
mean that, because in Brahman there is no distinction of sub¬ 
stance and attribute, nor has Brahman any internal variety. 

Brahman'Sentences Non-Relational: 

Now Vidyaranya takes up the other problem already men¬ 
tioned, namciy, how are Brahman-sentences non-relational ? 
He says that sentences such as ‘ Brahman is reality, knowledge 
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and infinity' arc meaningfu] and refer to one indivisible thing, 
because they are definitions like the sentence ‘ the most shining 
(thing) b the moonAt night, any one who does not know the 
denotation of the word * moon ’ may ask another, pointing to 
the sky, * vrhich among these shining objects is called the moon ? * 
The other man, desiring only to state the word's denotation may 
reply, ‘ The most shining one is the moon These t\vo w'ords— 
' shining ' and * most ’—explicitly mean ' shining ’ and * super- 
lativity ’ *; but in the present case they secondarily imply an 
individual thing—^the moon. The general eicplicit meaning of 
both these words b excluded, and an individual shining object 
to which these terms are secondarily applicable is shown to be 
the present explicit meaning of the word * moonThus for 
all the three words—‘ most ’, * shining * and * moon ’—there is 
an identical seme. Both the words ‘ shining ’ and * most * are 
necessary ; the former to exclude things such as the clouds, and 
the latter to exclude the stars, which shine, but not so brightly. 
Vidyaran^-a says that in sentences such as t * Reality, knowledge 
and infinity are Brahman ’, the words * reality etc., have their 
own different general meanings, but as used here all of them 
have one impartite sensc,^’’ 

Surc^vara’s Expbnation: 

Surt^vara has attempted to explain Sankara’s view with an 
example, and also answers the question “Why was the word 
‘Atman’ selected to signify Aiman ? Echoing Sankara, he 
says that there is no word at all which can directly refer to Atman, 
for it has no attributes, action and relations,’’ ’ With the aid of 
some felse (ntVAyd) thing superimposed on it, it is somehow' 
signified,^* and that too indirectly; just as in the sentence ’The 
beds arc crying the word * beds ’ refers only indirectly to per¬ 
sons on them, but it is they that arc meant, though they cannot 
be directly denoted by thb word. The words ' I *, ‘Thou’ and 
* That ’ (in ‘ That Thou art ’) are used to refer to Atman, not 
because they arc capable of signifying it, but because there are 
no better words. These wot^ directly signify the afiamkeira 

* The Advmin thcort’ ihait wordi refer nol to ladivid ual* dir^ctly^ but lo 
ihQidd be rememben-d ij| diiB 
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(the sense of' I *-ness or ' I ‘-sw^eness, which is not really * I *; 
for * Ithe eternal subject, can never become the object of an, 
awareness); but since t^amkara is very much contigu 0 iiS to Atman, 
and ts conhised with Atman, words denoting it inadequately 
imply Atman; just as when we say ' the red-hot iion-piecc bums *. 
it is not exactly the iron-piece that is capable of burning, but the 
fine that is in association rvith it. Further, compared to the 
body and senses, ahamkar^ is interna! and is closely associated 
with Atman, and is presupposed by all things. So, SureSvara 
says, for want of better words, the words ' T and ‘Thou’, whose 
chief sense is ahmkara, are used for implying Atman,** 

Words cannot refer to Brahtoan: they imply it: 

Surtdvara asks, how can a word which has no idation to a 
thing become a sign of k ? Hie replies that though the words 
used to signify Atman have no relation to it, they can signify 
it, as no knowledge of the relation between the sign and the signi¬ 
fied ia necessary for grasping the impLicd meaniog of a word 
{hkfyoTtha). In the sentence *the h^Iet is on the Ganges’, 
what is meant to be conveyed is that there is a hamlet on the 
bank of the Ganges; and this is conveyed by implication, though 
the word ‘ Ganges ’ docs not directly signify (and so it is not 
related to) the bank, but the river. Sure^vara gives another 
example. When called by bis name a sleeping person wakes tip 
iiruncdiatcly. When a man is asleep, he cannot be in connection 
with the body and senses; so in sleep there is no possibility of 
his hearing and grasping the meaning of a sentence such as 
* Devadatta, vrake up If he were able to hear and understand 
it, he could not be sleeping ; yet somehow he has heard and has 
awakened. Just like that, Suredvara argues, though there is no 
connection of Atman with the express sense of ' I ’ or ' Thou 
and though there is no knowledge of any such connection, 
Atman is understood as the meaning of ‘ I and that is done 
by implication.*'* 
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Chapter V 


AUTHORITY AND iMEANING OF VEdANTA VAKYAS 

I 

Independent AulAority 0 / Vedanta Vakyas 

It has already been said that according to the Advaita Vedantap 
the Veda can be divided into utawfraj and brahm^as, and that the 
latter can be subdivided into arihav^da and 'u^danta ^ky/r^ * 

Classification of Veda : 

Arthavddas are of three kinds : gunm^dday anufddn, bhutdriJui- 
idda. A gw^dda is a sentence that contradicts what is 
known from other pramdnoj^ e.g., ^ the sacrificial post is the sun % 
An anuvdda states something already kno^vn through other 
pramdnas^ e*g.p * Fire is the antidote for cold/ A bMtdrtha- 
vdda states something, which is neither contradicted nor con¬ 
firmed by other pramdnas^ e,g,^ ^ Indra raised his weapon against 
Vrtta \ 

According to Sankara the Veda cannot distort truth, ^ nor 
can onc^rcEWa^ be contradicted by another*® As the authority 
of idstm lies in showing what is unperceivable, and as it has no 
claims to authority when it teaches about things known through 
perception p^ a gimardda cannot be understood literally. It 
has to be inlerprelcd as praising by implication a certain thing 
or course of action. Just as two pramd^m, perception and in¬ 
ference, may independently give us the same knowledge, even 
so some scriptural passages may convey information, which it is 
possible to get through other pramdi^tas. Such passages can 
no doubt independently give rise to knowledge i but as only 
welbinformed men begin to study the scriptures, the knowledge 
conveyed through these passages may with reference to them be 
a mere " tautology", afmvdds. ® 

There are Meaningful Existential Propositions in the Veda: 

But there are certain other artJiavddas which are not opposed 
to other pramdnm \ nor is the knowledge given by them obtained 
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through other prama^. According to the Mimimsa school, 
only vtJ/us or injimctloris are directly authoritative, for they 
teach us what to do and what not to do* Sentences which merely 
state something are of no use, for nobody gains thereby anything; 
so the Mlmimsa school sayrs that alt arihavadas are authoritative 
only in so far as they form a unitary passage with command- 
sentences* For example, the urtha^dd/i * Vayu is a swift deity^' 
forms a unitary passage with the injunction, *One who wants 
prosperity should touch a goat relating to \^yu because taken 
independently the artfiavuda has no use, while taken as a cor- 
roborative statement of the injunction, it praises the god \'ayu 
and suggests that a rile in connection with that god is highly 
praiseworthy. For the Mimamsa school arlhutfddas^ even when 
they are not contradicted by other pramd^uSj are not authori- 
talive in themselves as tlieir sense is not complete in themselves, 
but lies in serving as auxiliaries to injunctions*'^ 

Tbs Advaii^ school does not accept this view of the Mimamsa. 
Sankara first gives a possible criticism of the Mlmamsa view and 
shows his disagreement with it. The Mimamsa has declared 
arthavddGS to be meatiinglcss in themselves, because their pur¬ 
pose lies elsewhere. A critic can say that it may be so; but 
words cannot fail to reveal their meanings, for whatsoever pur¬ 
pose they may have been used. A man might be going some¬ 
where on an errand, yet he cannot fail to see the leaves and grass 
on the way, similarly an sTthavddu may be for the sake of cor¬ 
roborating an injtmctton, but it does not fail to convey some mean¬ 
ing by itself, and so cannot be meaningless* 

Sankara and V^agaspatl reject this view% because they think 
that w'hile the pr^mdna of pcrceptioii ran apprehend anything 
w'hatsocver that becomra its object* testirnony has to be sub¬ 
ordinated to purport (tdipsrya).^ A sentence can be authori¬ 
tative only widi reference to its purport, not according to the 
literal meaning of the words in themselves. 

Here another possible view is that when an arikavdda forms 
an unitary passage with an injiinction, and has its meaning in 
praising the act enjoined by the injunction, it cannot have a 
sqiarate meaning referring to some fact. As the main sentence 
in a context is that which finaliy Uys down what Is sought to be 
said, an intermediary sentence cannot convey a different sense. 
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For example, the sentence Mo not drink wine', through the four 
words as a whole, conveys a unitary meaning; but the last two 
words in it cannot be taken independently to enjoin wine drink¬ 
ing, The fact that the last tiivo words taken independently 
convey some sense cannot justify their being so taken. Similarly, 
according to this view', a subordinate sentence cannot have any 
meaning independent of the meaning expressed by the main 
sentence; and ^irthuv^as are subordinate sentence. 

This View is also not acceptable to the Advaita Vedanta. 
It U true that words are not used for conveying thdr own mean¬ 
ings individually, but to convey the meaning of a sentence as 
a whole; and this cannot be done if words lose their own mean¬ 
ings, So w'ords convey thdr meanuiga individually and through 
that the meaning of a sentence as a whole* If words were merely 
to convey thdr individual meanings, a sentence would be use¬ 
less, on the other hand, if words have no individual meanings 
of their own, a sentence made up of them cannot have any mean¬ 
ing, Vacaapati quotes an example to illustrate this* Just as 
fud U for the purpose of producing fire, which w^ill cook food, 
so words are intended to produce cognition of their own mean¬ 
ings and through them cognition of the meaning of the sen¬ 
tence as a whole. So, according to Sankara, whUe conveying 
purport, words cannot but indicate their own meanings. In 
the sentence given as an example above, i.e., ' Do not drink 
wine ^ as the syntax lies in taking the connection of the four 
words as a w'hole, it cannot be split up into two sentences. 

Now, any sentence by givt^ its own established meaning 
fulfils its function of conveying some particular knowledge 
about some existent thing (bhmrtha) i and then for some reason 
a question ntay be raised about it: what for is this knowledge 
given {km'fmtrtkya) ? In answer to that question, it may be 
found that this sentence is meant for lauding or condemning a 
course of a^on enjoined in another sentence; but nevertheless 
it e^not fail to have its own meanings For instanee, the word 
* Vayu ’ in the sentence ^ V^yu h a swift god^ cannot be syntac¬ 
tically rebled to the words ^ should touch ’ in the other sentence, 
*One who wants prosperity should touch a goat relating to 
Vayu \ So w^hen a word, which is a complete verb {paripuri^ 
hiya), i,e. a verb which is not nf the sort of" having done % ^having 
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beat \ but of the sort of' did \ * b doing \ or ' will do*, dong wkh 
Its karakos (ix. subject^ object, reason for it, etc.) constitutes a 
sentence and is giving a mining of its own, this fact catinot 
be denied- To take once more the same eaiAinpIe^ the sentence 
" Vayu is a swift god ^ gives us knowledge regarding the namie 
of a particular god. But, since stud^ of the Veda has been 
enjoined in the text • *■ ofie*s Veda should be studied * fivSdhy^y& 
adhyetatyah), for the sake of obtaining the End of man (pwru- 
fdrtha% the question arises: In what way h the information 
that Vayu is a swift god useful to us for obbiining our End ? 
In answer to this we are told that it is meant to praise the god Vayu^ 
a rite in connection with whom brings prosperity and has been 
enjoined, 

Vacaspari asserts that i^ihavadat^ which do not contradict 
another pr^und^ and which do not give the knowledge obtained 
by other prammas, are statements of facts (bhuldrlhot^ddu), 
though they may imply praise of some injunction or other; and 
they are able to imply this, because they do not forego their own 
meaning, just as in ihc sentence *The hamlet U on the Cangcs% 
the word * Ganges * implies the bank of the Ganges and not the 
sea-shore, for a word or sentence cannot imply anything, if they 
abandon their own meaning. According to the Vedanta^ bhuidrtha- 
vddas give valid knowledge and arc independently authori¬ 
tative, For example^ from the bhutdrthmdda sentences * Jndra 
became a wolf and killed Mcdhitithi, the son of Kanva^^ w-e 
learn that gods such ^ Indra arc embodied persons, who arc 
able to assume whatever form they like by virtue of their won¬ 
drous powers,^ 

Vedanta TdAyus are existential and purposeful: 

The Advaita Vedanta view is that the validity of a premdm 
consists in its being uncontradicted and in Us ability to pro- 
/ duoc knowledge, not produced by other pnmnnas.'^^ Anrnddss 
and jaJWtdiAzf arc therefore not pram^aSf but fiAw/drfAarddtaf 
are. are mmtras according to Sankara. ?{ow the status 
of the Vedanla sentences (i.e. sentences about Brahman to the 
Upiinl?ads) h a point of dispute betw^eeo Sankara's school and 
the Mimamsi, The Mimlnisa says that they arc mtiiatddas 
subsidiary to injunctions, because in themselves they are mean- 
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ingicsg as they teach clothing regarding dharmai and sentences 
which do not inculcate dharma have no use in obtaining the End. 
Sankara replies that the Vedanta sentences am purposeful, 
because from them is to be realised the identity of Brahman 
and the jjva, which, by destroying all hindrances (Jt/eia), results 
in the attainment of the supreme End. As the Vedanta sen¬ 
tences are clearly seen to be referring to the nature of Brahman, 
it is not proper to interpret them to mean something else, for 
that would be to reject the direct meaning and assume w'hat Is 
not stated. They cannot be subsidiaries to any ritualistic action 
{kriySviilhi\ because Upani^adic texts such as “ Then by what 
and whom could one see?”** maintain that once the meaning of 
the V'edSnta sentences is realised, there is nothing else tn be done, 
as all duality is at an end. Brahman-sentences arc not for the 
sake of inculcating meditation {updsana) of Brahman, because 
when the non-dual nature of Brahman is known, tlic ' know¬ 
ledge’ of duality is quashed; and one who has realised his 
identity with Brahman cannot meditate on Brahman. Though 
Brahman Is a real thing (parini^tfiila vasit/jf Sankara says that 
since it cannot be the object of perception or inference, Vedanta 
Sentences give knowledge which is unobtainable othen^Tse; 
so they are independently authoritative.** 

Sankara formulates a possible criticism of this view thus; 
There arc Upanisadic texts such as ‘ Verily the self should be 
seen ,* ^ and The self should he sought alter and desired to be 
known’;** which oomraand us to know the self. Naturally 
these command-sentences (ddktvakyas) give rise to the question 
‘ what is this self ’ ? and the entire Vedanta portion of the Veda 
provides an answer to that question. After knowing the nature 
of Atman, one should meditate on it in accordance with injunc¬ 
tions such as ‘ Meditate as the self alone’. * * It cannot be said 
that like the sentence * this is a rope, not a snake ’, which removes 
the snake-illusion and the fear caused by it as soon as it is heard, 
the Vedanta sentences remove the world-illusion as soon as they 
are heard, because even after hearing the Vedanta sentences, 
men are found to he haying happiness and unhappiness, which 
are attributes of a transmigrating soul and not of Brahman. 

To this criticism Sankara gives the following reply, Dharma 
and adharma arc respectively the causes of man’s happiness 
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and unhappiness; and dharma is that which b commanded to 
be done by the Veda, while adharma is that which is prohibited 
hy the Veda* Tlie Veda tells us that as long as man is 
embodied, he cannot be free from happiness and unliappinesSp 
caused by dharma and adharma^ On the contrary, the Veda 
itself informs us that in the unembodied state called * liberation * 
(j3ifi)A|d:)p there b no happiness or unhappiness; * ^ from which 
it follows that m^k^a is not tlie product of dharma and adharms* 
for only happy or unhappy states are produced by them. 
* Unembodiedness * (tisanratva) itself b not the effect of dfmrma, 
for the Veda sap it is natural; e.g. the texts t * He is without 
breath and mind\^^ Mok^a is eternal^ Lmmutabty real and 
all-pervading, and, as the Upanbad says^ *it is other than 
dharma and adharma^ other than what b done and not done 
If mok^a is note to be achieved by virtue of aocomplbhing one^s 
duty it cotild not have been already existent; but 

all who uphold tlie doctrine of moksa acknowledge it to be 
eternal. So, Sankara concludes, nwk^a cannot be the result 
of following an injunction; and thb, he sap, is supported hy 
texts such aSt *He who knows Brahman becomes Brahman 
which exclude the very idea of the necessity of any intervening 
action between Brahman-knowledge and AfoA^fl^attaimtient. 
Moh^a is eternally reali^d; Brahman-knowdedgc merely 
jrernoves the illusion that there b as yet no mok^a. 

According to Sankara, Brahman cannot abo he the object 
of the injunctions to meditate and know, for the Upani^ads 
say that ^ Briihman b different from the know^n as well as the 
unkno^vn and " Know that alone to be Brahman, not this 
which is meditated Brahman can never be the 'object*; 
even iajtra can never describe it as the ' this ^ but by propound¬ 
ing it as the inner self, It can remove the differences of kno\ver, 
known and know ledge, falsely posited by nescience. 

Distinguishing knowledge from ' meditation \ etc., Sankaia 
sap that knowledge Is not a mental aedvitj' {mdnasi kriya). 
Activity b that which does not depend upon the nature of a 
thing; but is undertaken nr not undertaken according to a man*s 
whim. Knowledge, according to Sankara, is jrenerated by 
evidence, such as it b, and cannot be coerced,^ ^ What one 
perceives, one perceives; what one infers, one infers; and there 
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can be no coercion there, because * knowing for certain ’ U not 
a voluntary action. Nobody can reject or accept as he likes 
what he knows for certain; and it is absurd to say that a inan 
can be ordered to know*** When we see fire, for example, we 
know for certain that it is fire; and vvhether w*c look at it or avoid 
looking at it, ivliat we know for certain when w'e look at it is not 
^mething that depends upon our will or 3omebody*s command, 
bankara concludes that the knowledge of Brahman as it really 
is cannot be produced by commandj and the apparent injunctions 
such as * The self should be seen ’ are meant to turn away men, 
who in quest of happiness mistakenly pursue worldly * goods * 

To sum up, in opposition to the :%frmamsl, the Advaita 
school maintains that among the brShmaaas and the mantras there 
are some sentences which are authoritative by themselves, in 
spite of the fact that their purpose is to subserve the injunctions. 
As for the sentences about Brahman, besides being authoritative 
they subsciwe no other sentences, for the knowledge which they 
give leads imnediately to the supreme goal of man ; and in fact 
all Vedic Injunctions subserve them by enjoining a pious and pure 
life, which results in the purification of mind, conducive to their 
understanding.® * 

Classification of Vedanta Vakyan 

Sankara has further divided the Vedanta sentences into two 
kinds—(i) those which arc concerned with the ascertainment of 
the nature of the Supreme Self and (ii) those which are con^ 
cemed wth teaching the identitj' of the Supreme Self and the 
self, which is of the nature of consciousness.®^ The Vedanta 
school divides the first kind of sentences into (a) essential 
(rronfpd) non-relational definitions of Brahman, e.g., ‘ Brahman 
is reality, knowledge and infinity*; and (b) accidental {lafa- 
fiAn) definitions of Brahman based on some false attribution 
{adhydropa-upaiah^ana), e.g., ‘Brahman is that from which 
beings are generated*. The latter is a tafastha definition, 
because it does not matter whether creatorship is attributed to 
Brahman or not; for in spite of all such attributions Brahman 
remains pure and indifferent {tafastha). The second kind of 
sentences are divided into four types: (i) that declaring the 
'Thou* to be identical with Brahman, c,g., ‘That Thou art' 
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{tattvamasiy, (ii) that dcdajing the *1* to be Brahman, c.g., *i 
am Brahman' {pfvm hrahmasm) (iii) that which pfodaims the 
identity of * He’ and Brahman, e.g., ' This Self is Brahman’ 
{ayamdtmS brahmay and lastly (iv) that which identifies the 
‘all* with Brahman, e.g., ‘all th^ verily is Brahmati’ {sarv<m 
khalu idam brahma). Another classification of the MakSvakyos 
is possible: The sentence * Knowledge is Brahman * {^a- 
jndnam Brahma) is a definition {lak^and vdkyd) ; ‘ That Thou 
art ’ is the sentence which teaches {upadda vakya) ; * I am 
Brahman * is the sentence of practice {mussii^dna vakya), i.e. 
one should constantly try to realise the Supreme Truth by reput¬ 
ing this sentence over and over again so that the truth of it sinks 
in ; * this Self is Brahman ’ is the sentence which embodies the 
acme of experience {anuhhava vdkyd). 


Maotrs Brabntana 


Vidbi arlbqvadii Ved^is vilyn 

_ I > _ ^ 

^nsAvid* aauvadH bbut^hs vada BrabmL svarapa Jlvbbrabiiiukya 

DirOpaas vaVeySK upadeSa vokyu 
[ (Slabs vakyaa) 

Srsrupa laL^apa Tafutba I 


‘ Tottvamisl' ‘ Abam bnbmisroi * ‘ Aysmalitii brabma' ' Saivam kbalu 

icJimi braiuUA-'' 


n 

The Cofieept of Purport 

controverting the Mutiamsa exegetical principle that 
only injunctions arc independently authoritative, and establish¬ 
ing that Veddniu Vuhyas (sentences) constitute the primarily 
authoritative and decisive portion of the Veda, the Advaita school 
had one more task: to prove that the UpanS^ds deal with 
BrahjtLon. 
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Method of Samanvaya: 

Sankara says that by Samartvaya it is known that Vedanta 
VaJ^at arc concerned with Brahman, He elucidates famen^ 
vaya thus; * fn ali the Vedantas, sentences follow one another 
by having for their tlic teaching of Brahman 

The word samanvaya is made up of samyak antaya,^^ and 
means right correlation. According to Amalananda, to correlate 
all passages purportfully is to correlate rightly.’® 

Vacaspati says that the content {t?fiflya) of words is two¬ 
fold : through themselves and through tdtparya. In a sentence 
the meanings of words arc tlic content of words Uvough them- 
selves, and the meaning of the sentence as a whole is the content 
of words through tdiparya. Smularly where two sentences 
form a unitary passage, each sentence has its own meaning 
through itself, while through tatparya they have for their con¬ 
tent the meaning of the unitary passage as a whole. V'acaspati 

gives an eanmple : 'This cow of Devadatta should be bought *_ 

this is one sentence \ it gives much milk ’■'—this is another sen¬ 
tence. The cow’s capacity to give much milk is only a ‘ means ’ 
for conveying the purport ‘ it should be boughtwhich is the 
mearung of the other sentence. In other words, a factual des¬ 
cription of Deradatta's cow and its attributes is not important 
in this connection i it only occurs as a subsidtary statement to 
lead up to the meaning sought to be emphasized. \^caspati 
sap that when the meanings of words in themselves arc in con¬ 
flict lirith another pramdna, then it has to be interpreted other¬ 
wise, i.e., iht purport of the sentence as a whole has to be taken, 
and not the literal meaning. He gives the following ejtample. 
Supposing a man is going to ea^ with people between whom and 
his family there is a feud, his father may say to him, ‘ Go ; eat 
poison’. Here the meaning of this sentence ought to be really 
that which is conveyed by the sentence, ' Do not eat in his 
house 

Vac^pati sap that when the purport of a sentence itself is 
contradicted by another pram^a, then if the sentence is peuru- 
feya, it becomes invalid. Scriptural sentences such as ‘ the 
sun is the sacrificial post ’ are not invalid because though their 
literal meaning is contradicted by perception, their purport is 
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not- In a unitary passage made up of tvvo or more sentences, if 
the literal meaning of the subsidbry sentence is not contradicted 
by other pram^as^ it is valid; e.g.* is a swift god\ 

* he wbo wants prosperity should touch a goat consecrated to 
Vayu'—in this unitary passage, the earher sentenoe^ which is 
subsidiaty, is not invalid. Its evident literal meaning should 
not be abandoned^ because it is uncontradicted by other^rsjWi^^f. 
In Vacaspati's opinion, its purp^t may not be to give that ifi- 
formatfon; stiU it does not fad to yield its literal meaning, just 
as though the pwrport of a sentence may be the ' substantive \ 
the adjectives arc not invalid. 

Though the purport of two nr more sentences is the same, 
according to Vacaspati, the senttneca arc different but 
constitute a unitary passage; because each sentence-sense is 
complete in itself, but for some reason they are interrelated. In 
a group of words, a sentence extends only to the extent w'here the 
meanings of the words end in a conclusion For 

instance, in the sentence ‘ Having eaten, he goes to the village \ 
the words ' Having eaten " cannot be taken as a separate sentence^ 
because the knowledge obtained therefrom begs for completiorL, 
and h not completed wthout the meaning of the verb ^ goes ^ 
being suppbed. Vac^pati says that a long sentence^ made up 
of many adjectives or qualifying pbrases;, cannot be mistaken for 
a number of different sentences; because the one substantive 
qualified by these many adjectives is the importarit {pradJfdno- 
hhuia] word, and they are fulfllkd only when applied to it as 
qualities.* * 

Elucidation of the Conception of Purport : 

The Advaita Vedanta concept of purport may be further 
elucidated by noticing what the Vivata^ school has said about 
it. Vidyiranya says that the purport of a w'ord is not relative to 
a person, because purport h not the speaker's intention^ A 
speaker's intention to speak about something precedes his use of 
words to signify it, whereas purport adsc-s after the use of words- 
Mere use of words docs not have any purpt^rt^ e.g** a lunatic^a 
words. Purport is * the meaning of words subaidiaiy to valid 
knowledge" (tadarthapramitimatva)i and it is a property of 
words. Even when there is no intention to convey a particular 
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sfose, there will be purport if there is subsidiArbess to valid 
knowledge. The purport of a sentence need not be activity only, 
for sentences such as * A son has been bom to you' have purport. 
Vidyara^ya says that sentences like ‘ eat poison ’ do not bek 
purport, because it is purport which removes the obstacles (e.g. 
the attempt to take the sentence literally and incongruity vsith 
the character of the speaker) iu obtaining valid knowledge front 
that sentence.^* 

Vidyaranya says that as soon as a sentence is heard, though 
wtt may know its literal meaning, its purport may not be known.^ ’ 
Prakaiatnian ^ves an example here. man who wishes to 
occupy a seat occupied by another may make the latter get up 
by saying, ‘ your father is calling you Now while that man 
gets up ‘ to obey his father’s callthe other occupies his seat. 
Seeing this, he comes to know that it was for occupying the scat 
that the above sentence was addressed to him. TTiis man has 
been obviously in ignorance of the purport of the sentence, but 
he knew its literal meaning; otherwise he would not have risen 
from his seat. In spite of his knowing the literal meaning of the 
sentence, he did not grasp its purport ; because he was not quick¬ 
witted, not because there was some fault in the sentence,®* 
So whenever we do not grasp the purport, Vidyampjfa says that 
we do not have right knowledge; and though we may know the 
literal meaning of a sentence as soon a$ we hear it and not mh- 
under$tajtd it, lack of knowledge of purport is a hindrance in com¬ 
prehending it,®® 

Purport, the key to the Interpretation of Vedwta Vakyaji 

In Praka^tman’s opinion misunderstanding of a sentence is 
due to one’s intellectual defect, which can be removed by inquiry. 
Usually this defect U due to the following reason: Words used 
with a particular purport in one context, may be used with a 
dldcrent purport in another context ; and if this is ignored, it will 
result in error.®* Vidyaranya gives an example : In the sentence 
‘ In this village Devadatta is the lord without a secondthe 
purport is that there is no other lord in that village except Deva¬ 
datta, and that he is the sole master of all the others in the village. 
It does not mean that ‘ he is a lord ’ and ‘ without a second ’, 
in the sense that besides him there L$ no other inhabitant in the 
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village, he being the sole occupant; for that would be nonsense. 
Now let us take the Vedanta sentenccj " There b Otic on]y—the 
Brahrnan—without a second \ Here the purpert is that there is 
ahs^tiiUly nothing at all besides Brahman; it is the rtajity* 
Vidyaranya says that to ignore its and interpret it on the 

lines followed in the case of the above sentencep will be to mis- 
understand it.^ ^ For similar reasons, i.c, for grasping their 
purport, Vidyarany^ urges that Vedmta Vdkym should be inter¬ 
preted in a unique way. In fact, according to him, Avhen it is said 
that from the samant^aya of Vdkyas Brahman is known 

to be their subject-matter, the tvord saman^^^a means * establish¬ 
ment of meaning in a unique manner'.^® For, while all sen¬ 
tences are usually relational, Veddnia Vdkyas are not so; and 
while all things are signilied directly by words. Brahman cannot 
be taken to be directly signified. The purport of Vedanta Vdkyas 
cannot be obtained in the way in whidi Ae purport of empirical 
sentences is obtained. Vedanta Vdkym have an unique context 
and an unique language structure. 

Purport of a sentence is its basic meaning: 

Madhusudana says that the basic meaning (mukkya artha) 
of a sentencK is its purport ; and if a sentence does not directly 
express its basic meaning, then it should be obtained from noting 
the implied meaning of the sentence* For example, in the sen¬ 
tence * the Reds arc advancing to the front ^ the literal meaning 
that portions of red colour are moving to the front has to be 
abandoned, because it does not give the purport of the sentence; 
and the implied meaning ' soldiers in red uniforms are marching 
to the front' should be taken, because that is its^rp^srj'. Accord¬ 
ing to Madhu^udana, ’whenever indirect interpretation of a sen¬ 
tence is r^rted to, it is to grasp the true purport of it; and since 
the meaning so obtained is not something which is not at all 
expressed by the sentence, and since the direct significance of 
the ’Words is not mtif^Iy abandoned even then (e.g, * Reds ^ 
while referring to soldiers, does not exclude the idea expressed 
by its primaiy meaning i*c* red colour, because they are Reds 
as they don red uniforms), in such cases tlie Imphed meaning is 
itself the basic meaning.^® This has a bearing upon the inter¬ 
pretation of Vedilnta Vdkyas^ for if the purport of any Vedanta 
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Vdkya is found to be not obtiunable by means of direct primary 
interpretation, it should be obtained by indirect secondary' signi¬ 
fication, i.e, by implication and atiJl that meaning 

will be basic, 

A summary of the Advaita View; 

The Advaita Vedanta concept of purport can be briefly ex¬ 
pounded thus: Brahman ts to be known from the Vedmto 
SMtra ; but how ? (^Brahma . . ,., VedSniasdslradavagamyate ; 
kaihatn ?) Sdfira is made up of a vast array of sentences, and 
unless a coherent coordination {samanvaya) of them is achieved, 
one cannot develop a perspective regarding its teaching. Selec¬ 
tive judgment has to be exerdsed to achieve this by picking out 
some wntcnccs which are significant from out of countless other 
sentences. The selection has to be based on a conception of the 
importame of the meaning {iatporyabhuta tnukkyartha — 
pradhanabliiila arBia) of the sentences. Sentences haveto be juxta¬ 
posed and correlated, and from out of them the recurtent domi¬ 
nant f^abhydra) theme has to be discovered ; and with reference 
to it, a coherent order has to be introduced into the welter of 
scriptural sentences. Irrelevant sentences (i.e., those which 
have nothing to do with purti^artha) have to be ignored ; useless 
sentences (those which merely give empirical information) have 
to be passed by, for a idstra is for informing that which cannot 
be known otherwise (ajndta jtiapanam iastram) ; apparent mean¬ 
ings have to be rejected; and the inner core of truth has to be 
grasped. All this can be done only if the recurrent dominant 
theme, in other words purport, is discovered; for once this is 
discovered, in terms of it all scripturial statements can be inter¬ 
related {sofnaavaya) and a consistent doctrine developed out of 
them. Purport, therefore, provides the clue, the aper^u, of 
scripture. 

Purport known by Context: 

The .Advaita Vedanta says that the purport of scripture should 
not be determined on the basis of our preauppositions and 
empirical experience. Conformity with perceptual experience 
cannot be a guide to the interpretation of any scriptural text. 
Since scripture is ascertained to be having its own unique lang- 
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uage strycture; and since it deals with things which are an$cen, 
and even of a nature which go against perceptible e3sperience 
(dfft^-ipanta), the purport of scripture should not be taken as 
that only which is in agreement with perception.'^' The Advaita 
school maintains that in certain cases it h possible for scripiural 
pnrpori to be detennijied even in opposition to other pramdnm ; 
for the pramdnas which apprehend purpart are the sadfmga and 
not " non-opposition to pramdnas \ 

Six-fold Criteria for finding the Purport: 

The PGrva Mimlmsi system has set forth the principles 
whereby the purport of scripture cm be determined. These are 
known as the six-fold criteria or ^adlingat (t) unity of the 
initial and concluding passages {tipakramopasan^draikya); {2) 
the recurrence of theme ; (3) the new conclusion sought 

to be brought out (apur^i^a); (4) the fruitfulness of such a con- 
elusion (phuta); (5) the commendation or criticisTn of it through¬ 
out (arth^ivdda); (6) the argument throughout (npapattiy The 
Advaita Vedanta also accepts these criteria a$ the pramanm for 
finding purport. 

First Criterion: Ekat^akyatMi 

Among these criteria the first one is the most important. 
It wTis with the aid of this principle that the Mimamsa school was 
able to work out a system from the ritualistic portion of the Veda. 
Vacaspati mentions the Mimamsa principle: ' that with which 
a Eentence begins and that with which it ends—that alone is 
considered to be it^ meaning He also refers to an instance 
where this exegetical principle has been applied. This requires 
some elaboration so that the exact way in which the principle 
has been applied may be clearly noted: 

IIIustnitEon of the application of Ekavdkyutd : 

In the 7 \iitUriya SamtutOy a particubr sacrifice called Updmiu 
im called because in it the priest has to offer the oblations chanting 
the jnanlros in a very low voice} is mentioned. The subject con¬ 
cerning it has been introduced thus : ^Performing for us both the 
Updmsu v^ith ghee alone^ on a fuU-nioon dsy^ This sho^s that 
Upawiu is a sacrifice to be performed on a full moon day (^urna- 
mdsa ): hence it is a Purnamma sacrifice lunong other PUn^amma 
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sacrifices, l,e* sacrifices to be perfomifMi on a fuU moon day, e.g. Agmya 
and Jgnis(m*ya. Kow before the performance of a SoTn^ sacrifice, 
a Purffomdta sacrifice is performed in. whicfi one Purod^Q cake is 
offered as oblation ; and after the completion of a Soma sacrifice also, 
a Pur^mndsa sacrifice is to be performed, but this time two 
cakes have to be offered as oblation. Referring to this there are the follow¬ 
ing texts: " By dus offering of t^vo similar cakes one after another tn a 
sacrifice, the * defect of simikrity' {jami}* is committed. One per¬ 
forms the Updmiu in the bterviil fetween the offering of the two 
cakes:* Viptu-Updm^ should be perrofmed for removing/^nf; 
Praj^ti-Updmiu should be perfomned for removing jdmt* Agni- 
Soma-Up^miu should be performed for removing jdmtP 

Now this topic of Up^m^ raises the foUowing questions: (a) 
Every sacrifice should have its accessories ; to wit, (i) a to be 

offer^ as oblation such as soma juice^ curd or ghee ; and (Li) a 
with reference to whom the sacrifice is to be perfo rm^n A critic can say 
that no such things have been mentioned for the and without 

them there can be no sacrifice. Jaimini replies that regarding (i), 
there is a general rule that for all purposes of sacrifice the ghee kept 
in a special vessel called dfifva should be used; so such ghee would 
be the maimal in the Upamsu. He saj-s that though no deity has 
been specially mentioned as connected with Upamhi, in the praA®- 
rana (context) Vifnu, Praj5paii, and Agni Soma are mentioned; 
and by talcing the injunction to perform ilpdmiu along with the sen¬ 
tences mentioning these deities as a single unitary passage 
Updwda will have its relevant deities.*® 

(b) This raises the most important question ! WTiere is the in¬ 
junction regarding Upamiu i The first time when Up^mSu is men¬ 
tioned^ it is not used along w ith the imperative mood of the verb ' to 
sacrifice \ followed by the optative suffix ' Im '; and it is in fact used 
with a verb in the present tense, Amalinanda, following the 
MimamsUp answers that where for the first time Up&miu is mentioned 
there is nowky {apurtfala), and so the verb in that sentence is to be 
taken as being in the imperative mood. The evident unity of theme 
forces us to do so ‘ for if it is not taken as an injunction, have to 
take the next three sentences, * Vismi-Uparniu should be performed \ 
etc., as injunctions. Then there would be three injunctions to three 
deities, which would be in conffict with the manifest theme of the 
whole passage; for there would be no syntactical unity if they arc 
inieipretcd as injunctions enjoining different sacrifices- Even if they 
arc taken as injunctions, they cannot be complete {proyaga vf^u% 
because they do not mention the material with which the sacrifice is 
to be performed. So according to Amalunanda to secure unity of 
themes the fim sentence is to be taken as an injunction.** 

the similarity of two rilualEfttic actiom, and bj i>er-- 

fontunce of the some ritual o^vr and over icadi to apathy (foiufrd), jihrti loHla 
lO a defect ; iuid as such xtielf a defoet. 
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(c) A critic may object thus: Uj^miu is not a principal rite, because 
it 13 only for removing jdmi that it has been enjobed m the interval 
betw-een the offering of the t^vo cakes; and even if Ifpdmiu is a prin¬ 
cipal rite and the inlmal only an &£cesswy^ when there is no such 
accestoty, there can be no Updmiu. In other words, vihenever there 
is no occasion for offering mo cahes^ Up^n^u cannot be performed* 
Jaioiini's reply to this is that the original sentence ' Performing for 
us both the UpdmJu with ghee alone, on a fnll-moon day" is the in¬ 
junction concerning Updmhi. Sbee that is all that has been said, 
whenever a PurnamoEa sacrifice is performed, the Updmia also shoidd 
be performed. The mtmai mejitioned in * He performs Upam^ 
in the interval \ b not an aaiesmry ; for this only indicates the time 
when Vpdmiu should be performed. Supposing a man tells another 
' Come by lunch time and mtei me *, it does not mean that the other 
nw is to come only if and when the first man b eatbg Lunch, for he 
might not have any lunch at all that day because of hsvy and late 
breakfast. ' Lunch time * stgniiies only a particular time of the day. 
Similarly, the proper time for performing Updmia is In betw^cen the 
offerings of the two cakes ; hut even If there arc to be no tw'o offerings^ 
it should be performed after the first offexing. Lastly, Jaimini saya 
that Upamiu is not for the sake of avoidbg/uinf, because it is nowhere 
laid down that ' Non-jitor" is the fruit to be obtained by Updmiu. 
Sahara saj^ that there is nothbg desirable called *Koti-jdmi\ and 
' Non-ydffu ' cannot be taken as a fruit; because only after a ritual 
has b^n enjoined will its fruit be mentioned. Now^ the sentence 
mentioning Updmiu cannot be taken as enjoining both the ritual as 
well as Its fruit, for that would cause a sentence-split {artfmdvayn 
vtdhdttam). Actordmg to Sahara, the sentence which saj-s that 
Updmiu b for avoiding ymni is only an arthavdda praising Updmiu in 
a peculiar w-ay The concludes diat here syntac¬ 

tical unity as well as the purport force us to take Updmiu as a prin¬ 
cipal act enjomed in the very first sentence itself, which must be taken 
as an injunction, while the other sentences arc its arthavddm^ 

From astudy of the method used by the Mimosa in arriving at thb 
conclusion, Vacaspati says that it is evident that the guidbg principle 
b unity of theine* The topic begina with a mention of the defect found 
in offering two similar oblations one after another; UpdTniu sacrifice 
is then enjoined apparently to remove thb defect; this b then explainedp 
and a conduslon reached* All this Is interpreted as a unitary^ passage 
with reference to the injunction of the performance of 
Updmiu, which b a novel sacrifice, merely on the strcugiJi of syutacticat 
imity.*^ 

An application of the Fir^t Criterion shows that Srahman is 
the Purport of Veda : 

Vigaapati says that the same principle when applied to the 
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Upani^ads show's that they are ‘ unitary passages ’ with a single 
theme! identity of jTra and Brahman. For example, in the 
QkSiidogya Upaiiifdd of the Santa Veda, having begun with the 
sentencse ‘ The Real alone, my dear, vs'as in the beginrting 
it is concluded ‘That Thou art '.■*® The Itareya Upantfad of 
the ^gvedtt, having begun with the text ‘ In the beginning 
this was Atman only concludes ‘ He thus saw this person him¬ 
self as the Integral Brahman;' and having introduoed the subject 
with the text ' Him only the Atman, who is Brahman 
it culminates in the text ‘Consciousness is Brahman,’**^ In 
the Brhaddranyaka Upamfod of the Yajur Veda, the begin¬ 
ning is made with ; ‘ I am Brahman and the conclusion reached 
is: ‘ This Atman is Brahman. ThsMun^ka Upetttfad of the 

jltharva Veda begins thus: * My lord, by knowing what, is ail this 
known ? ’ and its conclusion is, ‘This Immortai Brahman 
is in front.' The Advaita Vedanta malnteins that all these 
sentences have a single theme, form a ' unitary passage *, and 
by correlating all other sentences also with due deliberation of 
the pres and cons {paurvdparydhfand), their purport is seen to 
be Brahman. The Advaitins assert that from this it is clear that 
all the four Vedas have as their purport Non-Dualism, and this 
is proved by applying the very same cxegetical principle which 
the Mimamsa has evolved. 

Upakranta Pardkrama ; 

Other principles of intnerpretation arc also emphasised bv 
the Advaita Vedanta, (i) In all books or passages the earlier 
and the latter portions have to be harmonized, so that unity of 
theme i$ secured ; but if anywhere it is found that the preliminary 
and the subsequent portions are opposed to each other and do 
not establish a clear and consistent conclusion, then the initial 
portion is more important than the latter, and the subsequent 
portion is to be interpreted in conformity with the initial portion. 
This principle is know-n as Upakrama Pardkrama.^^ If, however, 
such a unity is not possible and if it appears that both the portions 
together do not form a single topic Iprakarat^d), then the subse¬ 
quent portion should be regarded as forming an altogether new 
topic, having its own importance.®^ 

The Advaita school applies this principle to the Braitma Sdtras. 
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As the whole of that work is ascertained to be maintaining the 
theorj" of Ad\T»ita^ as proved by the way it begins and by the 
repeated emphasis on this theme; the concluding portion and the 
preliminary portion should conform to each other. Now it b 
found that the last chapter of the Brahma Sutras deals in general 
with the successive stages by which a man who has tvorshipped 
the Saguna Brahtnan reaches the world of Brahma {the four-faced 
deity). Such a state is, according to the Advaita theory^ not a 
lasting onCp since it b the result of wondtip. But after describing 
the state of one who reaches the world of Brahma and how he 
has come to reach it^ the very last sutra says : ‘ There is no return 
for those who have gone to Brahmatoka, for scripture sav*^ 
While this mtra apparently asserts that the souls wdto have 
reached the world of Brahma through worship have attained 
final liberation ; Sankara interprets it to mean that thb $tate also 
b mt the lasting one ; but that it b called * Lasting \ because the 
souls w”ho have gone to the w'orld of Brahma can there under¬ 
take an inquiry {vtjfara) about Brahman^ obtain Btahman- 
knowledge and thereby attain final liberation. This is justified 
thus : While in the eadicr chapteTs and the earlier portion of the 
verj-'lsst section,atone is said to be the meam of attaining 
liberation, the very last says that Upasaad leads to liberation^ 
Appljing the principle of Upakrama pardkrama^ this apparent 
meaning should be rejected, and a meaning in conformity w^ith 
preliminary chapters taken. By doing that alone the ptfrpart is 
obtained. 

To give another instance^ in the fourth chapter of the Brahma 
Sutras, the following question is rai^d : ‘ Do the worshippers of 
Saguj^ Brahman, who go by the “path of gods ” (ffeoymij) 
after death, reach the world of Brahma only or do thej' attain 
once for all the pure Brahman ? * In replyp two viewSp that of 
Badari and Jatmini^ have been mentioned one after another in that 
order. According to Sankara, though mentioned Badari's 
view b the conclusion acceptable to the author of the Brahma 
Sutras] and Jaimini's view though mentioned later and though 
it contradicts the first is not the conclusion. Badarib view is 
the x%dvaita view which (Sankara says) is in consonance with the 
ascertained mcarung of Vedic texts; while Jaimini^s is not so. 
Now, since Badarayana starts with the avowed intention of 
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correlating scriptural tcAts and finding their purport^ he can never 
reject Bldari’s view, which voices scriptural purport So Sankara 
says that though this is mentioned first, and the oontradictory 
view of another is suted subsequently, the latter cannot be the 
conclusion of Badarayapa, In most cases the unacceptable view 
is mentioned first, is criticised, and the view acceptable to the 
author is then stated. Thb is acknowledged by Sankara 
himself j but according to him, there is no justification to think 
that such a procedure is followed here. But after stating the 
conclusion {siddhanta), why has been a oontradictoiy view 
mentioned at all ? Sankara rephi^ that it is ‘ to enlarge the 
intellectual horizon that the possibility of a different view also 
has been exhibited^ * This again shows that upasaadidra 
need not be the dedding factor, 

Upakratna pto’Skfamti however has one exception. If the 
earlier and subsequent portions of a chapter or book are opposed 
to each other, but are found to be dealing with the same topic, 
and if the subsequent portion has an obvious and independent 
sense of its own, then it should be taken as an alternative view or 
way of doing things. In such a case the earlier portion has no 
superiority over the latter. ^ * 

ApUffheda : 

(ii) The second principle of interpretation known as the 
Apoffheda Nydya, has also been laid down by Jaimini,*^ and 
accepted by Ae Advaita school. According to this principle, 
if what is said subsequently contradicts what is said earlier* 
and if its sense is not intelligible unless what Is said preriously 
is sublated, then this should be done. The principle, it is said, 
is followed in empiri^ experience also. The cognition of a 
rope as it is cannot arise unless the cognition of it as a snake is 
sublated. Here both the cognitions are not of equal validi^; 
that which comes later fay sublating the earlier is the stronger, 
and is true,** 

Applying this principle to the Veda as a whole, it is found 
that the Upanisads are the end portions of it, and according to 
Sankara’s school the purport of the Upanisads is Advaita. 
Since the cognition of Advaita cannot arise without sublating 
the notion of * difference ’—sacrifice and sacrificer, worshipper 
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and worshipped—on which the xvhole of the earlier portion of 
the V'eda is basedj the Advaita teachers conclude that the 
Upanisadic dc3Ctrinc is much stronger than what h stibkted* 
and that It is the supreme purport of the Veda. For the very 
same rcasoOi according to them, in the Upani^ads themselves^ the 
texts in which Brahman is established as devoid of all attributes 
subkte the texts in which Bralimaji b described as having 
attributes such as creatorship. As both the kinds of texts could 
not be valid and true with regard to absolute realityp and as know¬ 
ledge of Brahman as It is arises subsequent to knowledge of 
Brahman per a^ddeuSt texts speaking about ntrgu^ {atiributeless) 
Brahman subkte the others. 

Madhusudana Sarasvatl notices a possible criticism In this 
connection. A cognition which arises subkting an earlier cog¬ 
nition is said to be the true and valid one; but is it not possible 
that a right cognition is followed by a false cognition ? Does 
the mere order in w^hich cognitions occur prove or disprove their 
validity ? Madhusudana replies that what is meant by the 
Advaitins is that if a cognition sublatcs another and is not itself 
subbted by another that follows it* then it is valid. In those cases 
where a fake cognition follows a right cognition* sooner or kter 
the fake cognition itself k bound to be subkted by another right 
cognition^ In the case of the knowledge of nirguna Brahman 
derived from the Upanliads* there cannot be any sublating 
cognition* Madhusudana also says that even if we find in some 
authoritative book the right view^ being stated first to rebut a 
WTong view that is stated later (as is done by P^ini at one place)* 
w^e should thereby understand that as a matter of fact the state¬ 
ment of the erroneous view is meant to precede that of the right 
view; for then only there will be meaningful sequence. ^ ** This 
reply has also a bearing on the Backri-Jaimini controversy men¬ 
tioned earlier. 


■ 
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Chapter VI 

INTERPRETATION OF MAHAVAkYAS 
Maha'cakyas are authoritative: 

According to Sankara the authoritr of a scriptural passage 
IS established if it is able to generate certain and fruitful know^ 
Upani§adic texts are able to give such knowledge, 
which, Sankara mvs. is seen to result in the removal of evils such 
as ignorantt, griofi delusion and fear which are at the root of 
traTKmigration. Further, the Upanisads themselves say that 
for him, who sees unity there can be no delusion and grief ■ ' 
Some passages in the ^^dasuch as ‘ He (the god Fire) cried; so 
e called Rudra (the crier}* may not give any certain and 
ruitful knowledge; and they have consequently no authority.^ 
Also, texts like ' the sun is rfic sacriEciat post' have to be under¬ 
stood figuratively, because their literal meaning is contradicted 
by perception; and their purport does not lie in their literal 
meaning. But there are certain texts in the Upanisads. which 
by the application of the six fold criteria mentioned in the pre¬ 
vious chapter, are found to be their central theme. Since these 
texts give us fruitful knowledge not obtained by any other source 
and since they are found to be ' important * as they have an inde¬ 
pendent meaning of their otvn, the Advaita school maintains 
that their purport must be accepted at all costs. =* 

' That lliou art' is the Purport of the Upanisads: 

One of the most important Upani^adic texts, which the 
Adyai^ v edanta regards as its very foundation, occurs in the 
^handogya Upan^ad. It occurs in a dialogue bettveen the sage 
Uddalaka and his son. The Advaita school applies to it the 
six-fold entena in the following way. The theme of this dialogue 
IS discovered by studying how it begins and how it ends. 
Uddilaka begins by saying that the Real alone was in the begin¬ 
ning^ and ends by concluding that ' all this is of the nature of 
Self'.* The unity of purpose revealed by correlaling the btgtn- 
nitig and end seems to be the establishment of the doctrine of the 
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non-dual Reality. During the dUoourw, Uddalalia repeats 
the precept ‘That niou art' nine times; so, evidently that U 
the main point he wishes to bring home. The conclusion is a 
novel one, because except through the Veda it cannot be kneuvn 
through perception or inference. This teaching is highly com¬ 
mended in the passage just preceding it, where it is said that hy 
knowing this truth all that is worth knowing ia known, ITie 
high benefit to be secured by this knowledge is said to be nothing 
less than complete Ubenttion, to wit, such passages as* the only delay 
in his becoming Brahman is until his death.* {Tasya tmodeva 
firam etc.) Thus the fruitfulness of this teaching is immense. 
The arguments employed, such as that by knowing clay all pro^ 
ducts of clay are known, show that Atman is taught to be the 
material cause of the world. The Advaita school says that all 
this will lead us to conclude that the purport of the discourse is 
the truth of non-duality. 

Meaning of ‘ 'i*hat Thou art *: 

It would be useful to see in detail how Sankara interprets 
this ‘great text’ {mahdvakya). He says that ‘Thou’ denotes 
the individual Svetaketu, who knows himself to be the son of 
TJddalaka. the hearer and investigator of this truth. Just as 
a man may he reflected in a mirror, or the sun in a lake of water, 
so the Supreme Deity {parddevata), which has entered (prtitvV/u) 
into the material body in order to manifest name and form, is 
the individual soul. ' That' denotes the ground of the whole 
world which is unborn, immortal, real and eternal. Before be 
is told so, the individual does not knotv himself to be the Self 
of all which is of the nature of Realitj'. But when, with the help 
of examples and reasoning, he is told that he ir the Reality, he 
realises that w'hen this is known, the individual will not think of 
himself any longer as ' agent' or * enjoyerThe knowledge 
given by this Upani^adic sentence is thus opposed to his previous 
knowledge, and removes it. When one Jmows himself to be 
the one sole Reality which is the ground of the whole world, he 
cannot any more have notions based on ' difference *. such as 
‘I will do this’, ‘this is my duty'; ‘I will obtain thisor‘this 
is good '. Sankara concludes that the knowledge of the one 
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true and real Self remove the false idea that one is a limited 
individual *soiil\ 

Sankara says that this teaching of the identity of Brahman 
and the soul h not like the conception of ViMu in an idoL The 
idol Is looked upon and worshipped only as if it were Visnu* 
for how can a lifdess stone actually be Visnu ? He rnaintaiiis 
that here we arc not asked to think of the individual $qxi] as if 
it is BrahmacL It is categorically stated in the Upani^ad tliat 
the real Self, the world-ground (jagata mulam) itself, is the in¬ 
dividual soul. Nor is this statement to be understood in a meta¬ 
phorical way, like the saying,' You are a lion because the text 
emphatically says that as cky is the one thing to be found in all 
the products of day, the one thing * Being ^ alone is real. 
Further, it is said that liberation is delayed only so long as there 
is no true knowledge of this, for as soon as there is such a know¬ 
ledge, bondage comes to an end. Hence the knowledge that each 
of us is Brahman cannot be merely metaphorical. It cannot be 
also taken as mere praise, for it is no oompliment for the All- 
Self (sarv^maka) Brahman to be praised as Svetaketu; nor is 
anyone interested in praising Svetaketu* to whom ' That Thou 
ait" is addressed. To teach this cardinal truth—the identity 
of the soul and Brahman—is the aim of all the Upanisads. So 
when the Upanisads affirm " That Thou art! % the idea ^ I am the 
Real Being * cannot but arise in one^s mind and since the Upani- 
sads arc a this idea can never afterwards be destroyed. 

A critic may ask: if every man h the Real Being, why does he not 
kttati^ himself to be so f Sankara replies that this is not a real 
difficulty, because usually a man does not have even the idea that 
he is an agent or an enjoyer, apart fmm the oonsciousn^ of his 
material body and senses. Since he has the idea that his body is 
himself, it is no wonder if he does not realise himself as the Real 
Being. The sentence * That Thou art * removes this false idea*^ 

From the above account of Sankara^ it is quite clear chat he 
does not think there is any difficulty about the interpretation 
of * That Thou art ^ 

Lakfimd VfUi : 

Later Advaita writers have devoted much attention to the 
interpretation of ' That Thou art'. Sure^vara distinguishes 
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between makhya vrtli and lakfona tfrttL 'ITie iitukkya trlti 
(chief function) of a sentence is that which enables us to under¬ 
stand the sentence through the well-known meanings of the 
words constituting it; while the loksa^a vrtti (secondary or irnpli- 
cativc function) of a sentence is that which enables us to under¬ 
stand the sentence through meanings which are related to the 
well-known meanings of the words constituting it. 

Lakfo^ is said to be of four kinds; (a) jahallakfoi^ \ 
(b) aja/iallakfo^ i (c) jahadajahallakfone; (d) ^ew«a tpti. 
In (a), the usual well known (prasiddha) meaning b put aside and 
a meaning related to it Is taken, e.g,, in 'There is a hamlet on 
the Gangesthe w’ord ' Ganges * does not signify Its usual 
referent, the river Ganges, but a bank of it. In (b), the usual 
meaning as well as a meaning related to it are t^en, e.g., in 
‘The lances are coming the word ‘ lances ’ without foregoing its 
usual meaning signiSes the * lance-bearers In (c), a part of 
the usual meaning i$ left out, and a part of it is retained, e.g,, 
in * This is that Devadatta *, differences in the accidental qualities 
of Devadatta are ignored, and Elcvadatta in himself b taken as 
the referent. In (d), the meaning intended is apprehended 
through its relation to the quality of a thing, e.g, in ‘Devadatta 
is a lion', the intended meaning, grasped through the quality 
of ‘ courage’ b found in both of them, 

ZrfiAforrd.Interpretation of * That Thou art ’; 

Sureivara says that the usual weU-known meaning of ' That' 
is the omiibcicnt and omnipotent Brahman, the cause of the 
world; while the usual well-known meaning of ' Thou ’ is the body, 
for in sentences such as ‘ 1 am a man *, ‘ You are walking etc., 

‘ I * and ' You' refer to the body. In interpreting ‘ That Thou 
art', ' That' and ‘ Thou ’ cannot be taken in their well-known 
express sense (vafydritta), but in their Implied sense (tah- 
fyartha). * 

The Advaita school maintains that we have to understand 
thb sentence in the same w^ay in w'hich wc understand a sentence 
such as ‘ This b that DevadattaSuppose two persons have 
seen one Devadatta at same place and time and that later the 
same two people have come across the same Devadatta at another 
place and time. Of the two, one may recognize him to be 
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Devadattaj while the other may not+ Then the first wnuld tell the 
second, This U that Devadatta \ Here the informer does not 
mean that the two places and timea are the same, nor does he 
mean that the t-Kw Devadattas under those two conditions are 
not in some respects different. Devadatta when previously 
seen may have been very stout and w-earing a striped shirt, 
while Devadatta as seen later might be lean and wearing a 
white shirt. The statement does not mean that the stout Deva¬ 
datta wearing the striped shirt is in all respects the same as the 
lean Devadatta ivearing the white shirt; but what is recognised 
as Ae same is the person Devadatta, who is accidentally charac¬ 
terised by stoutness or leanness, white shirt or striped shirt, 
P when it is said * This is that Devadatta % no identity is posited 
benveen the leanness of Devadatta and the stoutne^ of Deip’a- 
datta. Omitting these accidental qualities (leanness, stoutness, 
what is qualified by them is asserted to be the same. 
Similarly, the Advaita school says^ w^hen the individual self is 
asserted to be identical with Brahman, the individual self as 
chj^etcrised by agency* suffering and ignorance is not asserted 
to be identical with Brahman. In * the individual self \ the 
to which agency and enjoyment belongs, is distinguished from 
pure beings and the latter alone is asserted to be identical with 
Brahman. Thus part of the usual meaning of " individual self* 
or * Thou' IS abandoned and part of it is retained, ^vhile by * That* 
also is not meant as usual the pure consciousness, which is remote 
By *That * Pure Consciousnesa at<me is meant, and 
by Thoti \ the Pure Self, free from agency etc., is meant. So, 
the Advaita school concludes, the sentence expresses apposition 
{samdJ 7 adAik&^i^^a) between the tivo, Brahcnan and individual 
$ouL 

* That Thou art not tautologous: 

The Advaita school says that there is no tautology in this 
sentence? othenvise * recognition (pratya&hijn^ would also in- 
volvc tautology \ As in recognition, from this statement also 
no new knowledge i$ obtained ; but it removes the mistaken 
notion of difference. One may know' the nature of Brahman 
and also the nature of the individual $elf, and ytt one may 
think the twx? to be different, just as w'e may have seen a man 
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previously and s« him again now and yet fail to cogntso hb 
identity. But when we are reminded of our having rnet that 
person previously, then w'e shed the mistaken idea that the person 
w'hom we met then and the person whom we meet now are two 
different persons ; and in the same w^y, the Upan^adic sentence 
removes the delusbn of difference bWwcen Brahman and the 
individual soul, even though their identity is known oa soon as 
the true nature of both is known. For, Brahman is the self of 
all, and the Self is not really the body or the ego, but Being. 

The Advaita school says that this sentence should be under¬ 
stood like the sentence ' This is that Devadatta' and not like 
sentences such as, * The pot if earthen ' The lotus fi blue 
etc. In these cases identity is posited between different things’ 
such as cause and effect, substance and attribute. ‘ That Thou 
art ’ cannot possibly be taken to mean, for CJtample, ‘ Thou art 
of That \ l.e., you belong to Brahman ; because Braliman has no 
attributes and relations, and is indivisible. The Advaita school 
argues that as agency and enjoyment (bh^ktrlKa) are accidental 
characteristics (upalakfi^pa) of the individua! self, like the shirt 
which a man puts on, there is no absurdity at all in identifying 
it with Brahman.’ 

‘ That ^iTiou art * not a Vitihi: 

Surcd'vara brings up a possible criticism and refutes it in the 
following way. If any scriptural sentence is opposed to per¬ 
ception, then exegeticai principles lay it down that It should be 
taken as dr^fi vid/ii^ i.c. an injunction to see (imagine) something 
as other than it is actually. In a chapter called the ‘ Know¬ 
ledge of the Five Fires' (Pwif^gnividyd). which oceura in one 
of the Upanisads, it is enjoined that heaven, cloud, earth, man 
and vfomao should be looked upon as 6re and meditated upon, 
to obtain certain benefits. Why should not we take it that in 
‘ That Thou an ' abo we are enjoined to look upon ' Thou ' 
as ' That % though in fact ‘ Thou ' is not ‘ That' > Surc^vara 
replies that a careful application of the six-fold criteria proves 
that such an interpretation is unjustifiable; because the sentence 
does not enjoin anything, and has no reference to any action. 
It is an existential statement which docs not entail meditation 
{prasankhydjut).^ Further, the knowledge which it gives is said 
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to end bondage. If, to avoid conflLct with perception^ this en¬ 
tente is taken as df^fi vidki enjoining prasankhjdnaf how it 
destroy the transmigratory world (samjara) ? For even 
continued well performed meditation cannot end samsara, if it 
is real* Pra^ankhydna can only produce concentration and 
cannot change the nature of things^ So 1/ the reality of samsam 
is well established by a prirmdnn, interpretatiori of *That Thou 
art" as a dr^fi vidhi and meditation on It cannot surely destroy 
samsdru. Imagination {hhdvand), if often indulged in^ may make 
samsuT^ ‘ disappearbut only temporarily. Lastly, eternal 
cannot produced by our meditation(JAjaiKi or upasano)*^ 
So^ Sure^vara concludes^ since " That Thou art * gives us know- 
ledgCp unobtainable from other sourcesp wjiich directly leads to 
liberation^ and as it is a declaration of the infallible Veda^the words 

* That' and ' Thou \ without abandoning their own sense^ through 
their implied sense {jabadajafmllaksand) sublate all contrary 
ideas. ^ ® In his opinion^ this sentence is like the sentence, *The 
snuk^ is a rope ^ addressed to a man, who mistakes a rope for a 
snake i and the word sn^ke in the sentence does not have for 
its referent a real snake, as is usually the case, but that thing in 
front — a rope. Similarly, according to Sure^vara, * Thou ' does 
not signify the thing, which is usually called the self, but the Self 
as it is really, 

Lakfydrtfia of * That Thou art ^ is the basic meaning: 

A possible criticism is that as the Advato interpretation of 

* That Thou art * does not take the sentence literally, but in its 
secondary or implied sense (tak^drtkii)^ this meaning can only 
be metaphorical and not basic (amuk/iya arika). If the Advaita 
school thinks that scripture can override empirical perception, 
it can as well take the sentence literally and maintain that" Thou ^ 
in its vafya artha itself is Identical ^itb * That' in its 
arthit. To this Madhusudana Sarasvati replies in the following 
way ; By the application of the six-fold criteria, it is found that 
the purport of ‘ That Thou art * lies in referring to an indivisible 
thing (afdionddrtha ); and the lak^'drtfui of the sentence alone 
gives us its purport- MadhusHdana says that as we understand 
by the word *God^ (*That') an Omniscient Person and by the 
word jtva (" Thou *) a person limited in knowledge^ to speak 
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of the two as identical takJng the words in their usual senses 
would be absurd. So, be says, the true purport i$ to be had by 
taking the lakfyarttta. ‘ That Thou art * is taken in its 
lakfydrtha, not because the art ha is in conflict with percep¬ 
tion, but for getting the purport. This is so in all cases where 
the tak^nha of sentences is taken. 

Madhusadana gives three examples to show this. In ‘ Deva- 
datta’s cow gK-es much milk; it should be boughtthe first sen¬ 
tence is subordinate to the second, and so its purport is not to 
give us the knowledge of a fact, but to indirectly indicate the cow's 
excellence. In the scriptural passage, ‘ He wept and his tears 
became silver; silver should not be given as a sacrificial gift 
the firat sentence is not intended to give factual information about 
the origin and nature of the metal ‘ silver ’; its purport is 
only to serve as subsidiary to the injunction in the second sen¬ 
tence, by condemning the particular metal as unfit. In the 
(^kandegya Upantsad there is the passage ; ‘ All this is veriJv 
Brahman; the world is generated from it, will merge in it and 
abides in it—thus one should calmly meditate’.” Madhu- 
sQdana says that, in this case, the sentence * All this is verily Brah¬ 
man ' is subordinate to the injunction ‘ thus one should calmly 
meditate and Indirectly indicates the excelJencc of medi¬ 
tation. In all these three cases we have to take the lakfydnha 
of the concerned sentences, not because the t dfydrtha ts in con¬ 
flict with perception, but because the purport can be grasped 
only in that way. According to him, in the case of ‘ That Thou 
art * it is found that it is not subordinate to any other sentence, 
so even though its lak^drtka is taken to bring out its purport, 
the laksydrtha is itself the basic meaning; for the basic meaning 
of a sentence is its purport, which stands on its own legs without 
being subordinate to any other sentence.” This cannot l>e 
metaphorical knowledge, because scripture declares it to be 
' saving knowledge ’ directly leading to liberation. 

A contrary vietv is also held by some Advaita exponents, 
e,g., the author of a book called the Vivaratta VdrHka. This vIctv, 
mentioned by Appayy-a Diksita, is as follows. The purport of 
‘That Thou art' is opposed to peroeption if the accepted and 
express meanings of ' That' and ' "ITiou ' are taken ; and ta 
avoid this and assign perceptual experience some basis, the words 
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axe to be taken in their secondary sense* In other texts such as 
* There is no multiplicity here there is no need to resort to 
iaJt4yartfta^ because they are speaking of Absolute Reality, without 
denying empirical validity to perception. * ^ 

Dharmamja's View: No Ligand m "That Thou art’: 

An yet altogether different view U voiced by Dhaonaraja. 
He maintains that there is wo implication in * This is that Deva- 
datta ’ or " That Thou art ^ because there is no contradiction in 
syntactically connecting two substantives to posit their identity, 
when they are ^ifo signified by the express sense of the words. 
For example, the word " pot' signifies both the universal " pot' 
and individual pots, in sentences such as * This pot is break¬ 
ableand ^ Bring the pot', by ‘pot' is meant an individual 
poi; universal "potness^ which is an attribute of the thing" pot \ 
is not meant thereby, as that would lead to an absutdity* In 
short, since words directly signify substantives, whenever 
they refer to the identity of substantives there is no implica¬ 
tion, Now the word " Thou' signifies consciousness with the 
attributes of parvjscience, and happine&s or sorrow; whereas 
^ That signifies consciousness, with the attributes of omniscience 
and blis$. So when * That' is said to be ‘ Thou \ only the identity 
of the substantives is posited, ignoring the attributes, just as 
when vtfc say " bring the pot \ we mean only the thing—the sub¬ 
stantive—and not its attribute ' potness \ Just as the latter 
sentence does not involve any implication, ' That Thou art ^ 
also does not involve any implication. This theory' is based on 
the presupposition that words directly refer to sut^tantives and 
not to the attributes of substantives, and that when words 
have to refer to attributes they do so by implication. Dharma- 
raja, therefore* asserts that as ‘ That" and ' Thou' arc referring 
only to the substantives and not their attributes, it is not a 
lak^and vakya. If* however, the assrertion of ^ identity’ had not 
been betw^een the bare substantives " That * and " Thou \ but 
between the substantives qualified by their respective attributes, 
then it would have been absurd, would have been 

involved only if attributes alone had been meant* ignoring the 
substantives,^’* e.g,^ in ""The pot is etemaF, the word 'pot' 
implies potness, an attribute of pots, 
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‘ DharnaiirSja, the nght example for jahadg- 

jiAalleh^a^ is a sentence of the sort, ‘ See that crows do not eat 
this curd . Here the word ‘ crow’ abandons itsusuaj express sense 
and takes on an implied meaning, for it refers to alJ animaJs and 
birds, which are likely to snatch the curd, e.g., parrots, cats, 
dop, etc. The purport of the sentence is that the curd should 
be kept safely without allowing any animals and birds to touch 
It, and not that crows alone should not be allowed to touch it. 
Thus, as Dharrmraja says, here the word ‘ crow * implies any 
spoiler of curd ' {dadhyupt^hStaka), crow as well as not-crow. 
In * That Thou art ' and ‘ This is that Devadatta ’, Dharmaraja 
docs not find any such implicaibn, and so they are not proper 
examples oi talqena vdkya. He says that the statement of earlier 
te^hcra {sampr^ayikak, afarySh) that ‘ That Thou art' is a 
uuisa^ vSkya is only a tentative admission in the course of 
argument ^oifhyupaganuK^ddj, and not the final conclusion. * ^ 
It is to be noted that Sankara himself does not say that them 
is a in hia Chandagya Uponifad B/idiQra while expound¬ 

ing this text. In fact he expressly says that it is not a sentence 
to be interpreted as ' You are a lion'; and he does not mention 
^ere the example of 'This is that Devadatta’ of which later 
Advaitins make so much^ As in his opmion there is no word 
which Can appropriately refer to Atmanj and as any ■word can only 
imply it and not signify it directly^ tlicre is no reason why any 
special difficiilty should he felt about this single text. But 
Sankara himself in his minor works says that ‘ That Thou art' 
is a takya like * This is that Devadatta * * and as to why 

he has S4iid so has been explained away by Dharmaraja. ^ ® 

A recent commentator of the VEddnta Panb/ia§d has explained 
why ' That Thou art * should not be taken as a lak^a^d 
According to him^ in ^The hamlet is on the Ganges \ we take 
* Ganges ^ to imply the hank of Ganges, because we already know 
that there cannot be hamlets on rivera, bot only on their banks. 
Since wc do not know the identity of Brahman and jiva before 
hearing * That Thou art\ why should wc reject the express sense f 
On the contraryp if one already knows this identity, he is in fact a 
mukta (liberated soul), and for him the sentence is useless. So 
this commenrntor argues that through its express sense itself 
the sentence is able to convey us the great truth, ^ ^ 
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A critic may ask, ’ If it is said that here the identity of the 
substantives only—Brahman and jiva—is asserted, how have been 
they distinguished from their attributes An Advaitin may 
answer that other Hindu schools (e,g. that of Ramanuja) also 
accept omniscience etc., as attributes of Brahman and ignorance 
etc., as attributes of jiva. Further, as will be shown later, prior 
to the hearing of ' That Thou art ’ the meanings of ' Thou ’ 
and ‘ That ’ should be ‘ clarified ’ {taitvam-padartha sodhattd). 
When a man, who has ‘ clarified ’ for hims^ the meanings of 
those words, hears the sentence' That Thou art \ he wUi obviously 
understand that the asserted identity b only betweim the subs¬ 
tantives and not between the attributes ; just as when somebody 
tells him ' bring the jar’, he understands by 'jar’ not ‘ jarhood', 
but a particular thing. If, then, the question occurs to him, 
'what happens to the attributesJ’ scriptural texts, supplemented 
by reasoning, will demonstrate to him that they are products of 
mSySJ * Thus an Advaitin can try to rebut this criticism. 



Chafteb VII 


THE CONCEPTION OF VEDAJNANA AND ITS 
RELATION TO ANUBHAVA 

I 

Mithyatva of the Veda 
Vedajnofia is also delusion ; 

Sankara unhesitatingly states that when the final truth of 
non-dualism is realised, there will be no perception ; for the Veda 
also becomes non-existent then, ^ As iastra is intended only for 
the unenlightened, it is meaningful only in the state of bondage; 
and not in the liberated state. ^ 

Vidyaraij^^ Says that like everything else the Veda is an effect 
of Brahman in the sense that it ts an appearance of Brahman. 
Though not real, it is practically efficient, i,c. it can give us 
knowledge. For example, the idea that the body ii the soul is a 
delusion, but it is still efficient in evoking activity. According to 
Vidyiranya, the Veda has the same status. It Is like the world 
mithya, and the knowledge of it (vedajrjana) is delusion {bhramd)J 
In short, according to the Advaita Vedanta, the immutable, 
the independent and the eternal alone is the Real; and Brahman 
alone answers to that description. The entirely unreal is incapable 
of evoking any activity, c.g., nobody is afraid of the hare's horn or 
the barren woman’s son. On the other hand, the appearance of 
a snake in a rope can frighten people; so the ’rope-snake’ is not 
utterly fake. The world and the Veda have the same status ; i.e. 
they are capable of being experienced, but they arc not real. 
They arc rmthySt 

The Advaitin maintains that the Veda is also indescribabte 
because it cannot be described as mere tetters or letters in a 
definite order; for while njcre letters without any order what¬ 
soever cannot constitute any book, letters which are eternal and 
omnipresent cannot have in themseh'es any ’order'. ^ 
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How can the mithyd Veda produce valid kno'Wledge ? 

Teachers of Advaita have given various answers to the 
question, * How can the valid and real experience of non-duality 
result from Vedanta sentences, which are themselves false ?’ 
Sankara replies that the Veda, though not absolutely real, can 
nevertheless make the absolutely real known to us ; just as a woman 
or a cobra seen in a dream, though false, has physical as well as 
p^chical effects which extend into waking experience. For 
example, a man who dreams that he has been bitten by a cobra 
may die of shock; and dreams can also be portents of future' bad ’ 
and ' good ' in waking life. ^ 

Surdvara says that just as though a pot is mithyS, it is usefiil 
in bringing water, even so the sentence ‘ Thai Thou art ’ U 
mithyd^ but can cause Brahman-knowledge.* He also says that 
for a man who desires tttokia, right and ascertained knowledge is 
generated by the sentences of the Veda, just as sleep can be 
removed by a dream.^ Elsewhere Surc^vara says that as one 
who is awakened from sleep by the dream of a thief does not sec 
any thief after waking up, even so an ignorant man well taught 
by the Veda docs not any more see any teacher, iastra, or ignorant 
person, apart from himself.* 

Sankara gives another example. The written sj-mbol * A' 
is read as ' A whenever it occurs ; but in fact it is only a false 
representation of the letter ‘ Awhich is eternal and alt- 
pervasive.* \'Scaspati gives the same example in a slightly 
different way by saying that by placing accents on letters, which 
are themselves neither short nor long, difference in meaning is 
caused.*** T^mlnanda gives a happier example: The sketch 
.of a snake drawn on a paper is not a real sn^e; it is only an 
appearance of a snake, yet it can give ua correct knowledge of a 
snake. Similarly, the knowledge of the thing {attka, i.e., Brahman) 
produced by a study of the Veda is valid.** 

Vacaspati’s Reply; 

Vacaspati has also given a more elaborate example to eiqjlain 
this. He says that the Veda is the cause of Brahman-knowledge, 
in the same way in which the false identification of body with self 
is he cause of Brahman-knowledge. He explains this in the 
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folloyring 'way: When the body is hurt, one experiences that 
he himself is hurt; when the body is sufiering from disease, one 
experiences himseif to be suffering! This Is so illusion generated 
by the false identification of the body with the self, and is 
similar to the illusion of seeing silver in nacre. The precqit 
'Yon are the etema] immutable Self' is meaningful only when 
a man has wrongly imagined himself to be the body, A 
man cannot know that he is Brahman, unless previously he has 
experienced himself to be something different from Brahman. 
A knowledge of non-duality presupposes a previous distinction 
of knower, known etc., and a realisation that they are based on 
false identification. So, \'acaspati says, since these distinctions 
based on a false identification invariably precede the intuition of 
non-duality, they are the cause of it. Similarly, as it is after 
hearing the Upani^adic sentences and meditating on them 
that true knowledge arises, so the former is the cause of the latter. 

Vacaspati maintains that though based on the false distinctions 
of * I'You’, and ' That Vedanta Vakyas generate true know¬ 
ledge {prama\ in the same way in which all wordly usage, which 
is based on the false idea that the body is the self, produces true 
knowledge. Even pluralists and dualists, who are of the view 
that the world is not false, assert that the body is not the self r 
yet if the belief that the body is the self is gone, there can be 
no wordly usage in the form of ' I am walking ‘ I am unhappy, 
because my wife is sick ’, etc. Scriptural injunctions arc also 
based on this belief. In short, all valid knowledge (prrnnn), 
whether perceptual or inferential, is based on this false belief. 
Similarly, according to Vacs^pati, Brahman-knowledge is based 
on Veda-knowrledge which is false. 

Braltnu^ndna also false; 

At the same time, \'aca3pati says that the knowledge that 
arises from a study of Vedanta is only as real as the nescience 
which it destroys. It is a product of nescience, because it is 
based Oft or presupposes the distinction between true knowledge, 
knower, and means of knowledge. But as soon as nescience is 
destroyed, the knowledge of Brahman, which is based on it, is also 
destroyed. According to Vagaspati, * the intuition of Brahman ' 
uproots the entire ' magical show of the world ’ including Itself; 
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for the * intuition of Brahman ^ (based upon the dbtinction of 
jiva and Brahman) is not distinct from the worlcL^^ KeaJ 
intuicioa of Brahman^ however, is not something to be caused, but 
b Brahman itself, * * 

Harsa^s View: 

The great Advaita dialectician Sri Harsa also e^icercifies much 
ingeniousness on this question. Distinguishing bem'eeii a 
conception and the eantent of a conception^ Har^ says that 
though the conception of non-duality is LHusory, its content is 
not iUusoryi A conception is demolished only when its content 
IS shovb'n to he false ; and as the content of the conception of non- 
duality cannot be shown to be falsc^ the conception stands 
unrefuted. * ^ 

However 1 lar^ implies that this argument of his is only a 
jalpa (argument for the sate of victory iit debate); because he 
says that as in fact N^f-Duatiiy {adt’oitiii) is Brahman or Pure 
Knowledge there can be no knowledge of non-duality 

or knowledge of Knowledge, The statement that the Veda 
gives knowledge is only empirically truen Brahman cannot be 
knowm by anything other than itAclf^ because Brahman is the 
self-luminous consetousness. §ri Harsa says that the contradic¬ 
tion apparent in the sentence * Brahman knows itself ^ is no more 
formidable than the contradiction in sentences like ^ the fruit 
ripens itself" and * I know myself % where there is no distinction 
of subject and object, * ® 

This last statement of Har^ involves confusion of levels 
of language^ on which comment will he reserved for a future 
chapter. 

In general, we might Bummarbee the Advaita Vedanta position 
by saying that nothing correct can be said about Brahman, 
because anything that can be said presupposes * difference' and 
* multiplicity'. Any statement about Brahman can only indicate 
{hiqyimit} or hint at it, and it would not beahle to do so if it w^ere 
not wrong. So aU the things that may be said in order to make one 
cognise his identity w^ith Brahman are found to be meaniugless 
{arih^ma% when the Enal truth b realized, 
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II 

Ooei Mxih5vaky3^ directly produce 
Anubhava ? 

WbUe all Advaita teachers accept the Veda as the supreme 
source of truth regarding Brahman, there is no unariirmty among 
them about the Kara^a (chief cause) of the intuition of Brahman. 
Deep meditation, the Upan^adic texts and the mind are each 
separately mentioned by different thinkers as the Kara^. 

Sankara's View: Mahavaf^as directly produce it: 

Sankara is of the opinion that the knowl^^ arising 
from sentences such as * That Thou art', ' All ^is is but Ae 
Selfetc., suffices to remove the awareness of entities other than 
BrahmaiL As these sentences have no reference to anything 
else beyond expounding the true nature of the Self, they imme¬ 
diately lead to the realisation of Atman. As soon as the^know’- 
Icdge of Atman arises as a result of hearing the mahacakya, it 
necessarity destroys all the previous false notions. When the 
false notions about the Self (c.g., that it is the body, that it iS 
other than Brahman, etc.,) arc gone, memories and habits based 
upon them cannot continue; and things other than the Self are 
realised as evil, i.e. as full of defects such as trvmsitoriness, pain- 
folness and impurity. So, Sankara says, the memories of 
notions die out, and ' the train of remembrance of the knowledge 
of the non-dual nature of the Self is firmly implanted '. Bcsidw 
this, as the scriptural texts say, grief, fear, delusion, etc., are 
removed by this knowledge. According to him, the Upam^ads 
do not spKit of anything other than the knowledge of the idennty 
of the $elf and Brahman as a means to the attainment of libe- 
ration.’* He also affirms that Brahman-knowledge leads to 
the highest End of man without the help of any auxili^ 
means. There is incongruity be^v«n this knowledge which 
obliterates all action with its factors and results, and ipo- 
ranee, on which is based the notion of difference, and wuthcmt 
which rites, meditation etc., cannot be performed.’ '" From die 
fact that Brahman-knowledge has been imparted to a lady, 
Maitreyl, by her husband, the sage Yajnavalkya, Sankare deduces 
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the conclusion that performance of rites does not form a pro¬ 
legomena to the receiring of Brahman-knowledge; for Maitreyl 
never performed any rites, nor «’as she entitled to perform, being 
a woman. “ " Ebmhere he says that just as the path of a man who 
wants to reach the Eastern ocean cannot be the same as the path 
of a man who w'ants to reach the ^Vestem ocean, even so he 
who wants to realise Brahman cannot follow the path of the 
performance of riles (kanna mj^^a),**** 

Prasankftyana, the Karatia t 

Some Advaita teachers led by Mandana hold a different view. 
Th^ say that after Brahman's nature is known from the Upani- 
fadie statements, if these are intensely and constantly pondered, 
there will result an immediate awareness (aparokjatmk) that the 
self is Brahman, THkc teachers quote in support the scrip¬ 
tural text ■ the indivisible Brahman is seen by meditation ’ (tom 
^yate ni^kalam fiyayamofiah). A lover is sometimes able to 
have a vision of his beloved through constant and fixed thinking, 
even though the beloved may be dead or awuy in a distant place. 
That, no doubt, is an illusion ; but the intuition of Brahman is 
no lUusion, because this Idea (M am Brahman*) is formed by the 
knowled^ generated by the Upanisadic texts (vedaata vakyaja 
;na«H bhdvima).^^ Mandana admits that the knowledge, which 
f edsnta Fakym produce is indubitable {nircifikifia ); but he 
thinks that ‘ on account of the strength of the mental impressions 
(tamfk^a) bom out of the ingrained habit of seeing the begin- 
ningleas falsity *, the false appearance of multiplicity continues 
even after the truth about Atman is known. So, he says, other 
means arc necessary to remove this, even after the identity of 
Mif and Brahman is known.** He believes that prasan- 
ktiy^a (deep deliberation or intense thought) is necessary to 
get direct and immediate know ledge (aparokta jnana) of Brahman, 
even after hearing and understanding the Upanisadic texts. 
He IS also of the opinion that ‘ That Thou art ’ is subsidiary to 
sentences which enjoin UpdsanS of Brahman, and knowledge 
generated by the hearing of these sentences is mediate, like the 
knowledge from all verbal testimony. This mediate knowledge 
cannot destroy the immediate appearance (avabh^a) of the world. 
But he thinks that by Updtatia or meditation the relational 
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knowledge (samsf^fa vi^aya jn^n) generated by the L^anisadic 
tejEta is clarified^ and then sdkfaikdra (vision) of Xtman is 
possible. Even then the avahhma of the ’world is prt'sent, but 
Mandam thinks that since ^ the light of the reality of Atman b 
eternal' it could not be doubted^ and the appearance of the world 
does not tmeh it Atttui snmsparit). This sort of thing is 
not possible in the case of ^abda jnma, because it is pramd^a- 
generated and momentary, 

Sureivara^a theory: MaMvdkyas^ the : 

Sureivara vigorously criticizes the above view- Upholdeis 
of pTosmfdiydna say that sentences such as * That Thou an ’* 
are not a prsmdna by themselvesj as they are intended to enjoin 
praswikhydnu. Sureivam replies that if a sentence cannot give 
rise to valid knowledge, any amount of prasankhydw cannot give 
rise to it \ for it consists only in repetition of arguments and 
words, Prasarikf^dna can only give rise to concentration and 
not to knowledge- If it is of the nature of upasand or dhydna 
(meditatioii)^ updsand being an act of the naind^ it eanuot result 
in libemuori; for the sort of liberation produced by an action 
cannot be cternal.^^ If the semence *That Thou art* cannot 
generate certain knowledge about the self^ nodiing else can; for 
it is a pramd^i which is in no need of confirmation by other 
prartidna^.^ ^ Sure^vam says that only he who desires 
hcam the Upaoi^adic sentences; and unless one has got detach-^ 
ment {vir^ii) towards worldly ^ goods 'p he will not d^^ire 
Sune^varap ho’wever^ admits that there arc some who 
cannot realize their identity with Brahman by hcaruig the nuihd- 
vdi^as once; and they have to resort to the an^sya~vy4itirikd*^ 
method of reasoning, and to some the truth has to be frequently 
explained by a teacher^ So if prasankhydnn is nothing but re¬ 
peated hearing of the mahdvdi^as and application of tm^aya- 
fyatireka to them^ then Sure^vara does not deny it a place ; but 
he afiirms that it is a part of the process of knowing the meaning 
of the mahazdJiyas themselves,®^ According to him* it is th* 
mahdvdkyas alone that lead to liberation,®^ 


* Tbe nitiiffr of thit will be explijoed in i liter chApier^ 
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MadhusCidana supports it: 

Madbusiidan^ Sarasvatl also supports the standpoint of 
Sure^TOia. He sa^ that the irUiMtS^as alone are the means of 
right knowledge regarding the self. A sentence oonvep know¬ 
ledge only through the knowledge of the meanings of the words 
eontaiiied In it+ The meanings of the words ^That^ and * Thou \ 
’Which accord with the purport of the sentence 'That Thou art\ 
cannot be known except from scripture. In the Upani^cb, 
texts which describe Brahman as the creator of the world^ ^ give 
us the voQfartha of * That *; while texts which say that * Brah¬ 
man is reality, knowledge and infinity'^ give us lakfyarth^ 
of * That ^ Similarly^ texts which describe Atman as * moving' 
from the waking state to the dreaming and the sleeping states and 
vicev^sa^ Tike a big fish from one bank to another**^ * givens the 
v^^yarth^ of * Thou while texts which say that * he who is of 
the nature of knowledge inside the vital airs and the heart 
give us die lak^artha of 'Thou'. Madhusudana says that as 
^ese subsidiary sentences are alr^dy known and remembered^ 
when there b no possibility of taking * That" and * Thou ^ 
literally according to their vdfySrthc^ the sentence is understood 
according to their iak^artha. As this sentence has as its mean¬ 
ing an undifferentiated thing, and as is intended to 

achieve through the indirect implied sense of the words the pur¬ 
port of the sentence^ the meaning of the sentence is intelligible, 
because nothing contradictory to it is known. Madhusfidana, 
how<;vcrj admits that due to the objections and criticisms of the 
opponents of the Adv-mta, doubts will be raised in the minds of 
dulkrds, which will act as deterrents {praiib£tndha) to the dcs- 
trucrion of ignorance by the tnah^vifftyas. Thb, he sayst can 
only be removed by vif^Fa (discussion) - and when there are no 
ob^cles it is the mahdvahyiis id&tts which remove ignorance and 
lead to Uberation.^^ 

The Vi varan a school upholds it: 

The school of Padmapada also advocates almost the same 
theory. It maintains that scripture b the dir^ and principal 
cause of the immediate knowledge of Brahman» becau^ texts 
such as ^ That person who is established m the Upani^ds' 
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declare that Bruhitian is known solely through the Upanisads. 
Again, the texts * He who knows the self goes beyond sorrow \ 
and ‘ He who has a preceptor knows % make it clear that as soon 
as one hears the mahavMcyns from his preceptor^ one knows 
the truth, and is released from the transmigratory cycle. Texts 
such as * Those who have w^ell ascertained themeaning of Vec^nti 
attain That* make meditation (dhyd^ta) etc.+ superBuoUi. The 
text ^ That which is not conceived by the mind " denies that mind 
is the principal cause of intuition:. Texts such as ' It is not 
expressed by speech and ^ Speech along with mind returns 
failing to grasp it \ indicate that words cannot denote Brahman, 
in their primaiy established senses but sentences can have 
Brahman as their purport* and as has been already said^ they 
speak of Brahman negatively and through secondary implica- 
tiort, SOj the Vi^'arana school maintains, scriptural testimony 
is the primary cause of the immediate know ledge of Brahman.^ ^ 
The Vivarana school says that Vedania FdAyaj cannot give 
mediate knowledge of Brahman, as the other schools say, 
because there can be no mediate knowledge of Brahman, which 
is an ' immediate thing " (api^rok^a vaitu). It is true that usua% 
verbal tesrimony cannot produce immediate knowledge; but as 
here Brahman, Avhich is to be known, is not different from the 
knowet (the subject), immediate knowledge is possible, even 
from testimony* TTie Bhimaii school says that mind is the cause 
of the immediate knowledge of Brahman; but the Vi%urana 
school says that even if mind be considered a sense organ, it 
cannot be the cause of immediate knowledge. Otherwise^ in¬ 
ferential knowledge, w^hich is arrived at by mind, would also be 
immediate, while the ever-present knowledge of happiness or 
unhappiness w'ouLd not be immediate, because no sense gave 
rise to it Mind, the Vii^arana school says, is not a sense organ X 
and if, as the Bhamati school argues, it w^ere only a i^nse organ 
that could give immediate knowledge, Bzahman could never be 
immediatdy known. 

How' does ia&da produce immediate knowledge ? 

The Vivarana school holds that the content of tnowled^ is 
immediate^ not only when there U senseH>bject contact* but ako 
when it b not diBerent from the cognising consciousness (prmnSjtf- 
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gmtanyd^^ Or when it is the generator of its own cognition, 
because there is no intervention or otetruetion. Then as 
Brahman is the constituent cause of all cognising consciousness, 
the cognition of it in the fonn of Brahman, generated by senp- 
turc, U immediate from the beginning, either because it is not 
different from Brahman, or because Bruhnian is its generator.^ ^ 

The Vivanuia school crolains this by means of an analogy, 
which has been supplied by SaoJeara himsdf in the Bf^^darmyaka 
bka^iya. If a man standing in a row of people is told that he is 
the tenth, as soon as he hears it he immediately knows himself 
to be the tenth in the row- In short, the criterion of the imme¬ 
diacy of knowledge is not that it should be generated by sense- 
object contact only. Knowledge is also immediate if its content 
is immediate, i,e, if it is identical with the cognising conscious¬ 
ness, Now, as Brahman is always non-different from the cog- 
nising consciousness, it h always immediate ; and so the know¬ 
ledge given by the Upanisadic statements is immediate. Also, 
a statement such as ^ this ia nacre, not silver " is capable of pving 
immediate knowledge by removing illusion. Similarly^ accord¬ 
ing to ibis school^ the intuition which is generated by Upani- 
sadte statements at once gives liberation for it 

removes delusion,® ^ 

But, the Vivara^a school admits that if the mind U vitiated 
by the defects of doubts and false notions, this stands in the way 
of the generation of Brahman-knowledge i or rather, even though 
Brahman-knowledge is generated, it appears to be mediate.®* 
Moreover, though immediate knowledge of Brahman arises from 
scriptural testimony even in the first instance, it is not steadfast, 
but becomes so only when doubts and contrary views are rooted 
out. These formidable obstacles are removed by meditation 
and contemplation ^ the former being nece^ry to remove the 
idea that what scripture says is impossible, while the latter is 
necessary to refute all vierws contrary to what scripture says. 
According to the Vi^^rana school, these two are auxiliary to the 
principal cause, viz, the hearing of mahut^dt^as^ It is abo 
necessary that mind should be purified by the cultivation of 
'poise* or serenity and other virtues (iamddayah)^ and by the 
due performance of duties, Th^e qualify a man to hear the 
maha^idkyas. If he hears them when fully equipped and if this 
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hearing is aided by meditation and ffiniemplation, then It pro¬ 
duces a direct intuition of Brahman. But, Lf the mind is not 
fully equipped and if the bearing of the scripture is not aided 
by the practice of meditation and contemplationp it results either 
in mediate knowledge or in insecure (apr^tisfita) immediate 
knowledge. In any case, according to Padmapida and his 
followers^ hearing of the Upankadic tests is the chief cause of 
Brdhimi-muLhuti,^ ® 

A different theory: Mind^ the Karan^i i 

Va^pati does not accept either prasankfiydm or maha- 
vdkyas as the principal means of Brahman-intuition. His school 
maintains that if the direct perception of Brahman is right cog- 
mtion, its instrument must be a recognized sense, because per¬ 
ception results only from sense-object contact. So this school 
posits mind as the chief means of Brahman-intuition; and it 
regards mind as a sense organ. When mind (tmiukkatima or 
jfbmur) deeply contempbtes the meaning of Brah¬ 

man is manifested by the negation of all attributes such a$ agency 
and enjoyment from the ' The * I' is intuited by mind 
alone \ so mind alone can be aware of it, as devoid of all adjuncts 
also. It is able to do this, when mind is perfected through a 
deep contemplation of Even in this intuition the 

pure Brahman is not revealed ; for there still persists the mental 
mode which has Brahman for its content. Brahman as such i$ 
self-luminous and eternah It can never be perceived, whereas 
in this intuition there is still the mental mode, which has assumed 
the form of Brahman. Though pure consciousness devoid of 
all adjuncts seems to be intuited, it k really consciousness con¬ 
ditioned by the mental mode, which is intuited. But there is a 
difference between this intiiition and ordinary perception. In 
this intuition, without any awrareness of the conditions and the 
conditioning, * the conditioned (upahitu) Brahman * alone is 
known. 

Vacaspati sap that for the following reasons, Bnihman^m- 
tuition is not an illusion^ a$ the idea or vision of fire produced 
by imagination is. The individual seif, who is of the nature of 
Brahman, is irnmediately present even from the beginning; but 
it is clouded by false notions of agency and enjoymtoL When 
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these false natjons are dispe^Ued by right knowledge, it is seen 
to be the same as Brahman or pure consciousness. 'Fbus the 
individual docs not become different from what he was previously^ 
He always was one with Brafamaii, but false ideas prevailed about 
hb real nature; and when they are dispelled, he is immediately 
ifftuited as Brahmaru Va^pati says that Just as a man versed 
in music experiences the different notes of music in aU their 
cadences through the ear^ so the individual experiences himself 
as Brahman through the mind^ when he meditates on the know^- 
ledge of the meaning of the Upani|ads. ^ 

Aimi^anda clarifies this position further in the following 
way. Brahman is never removed (remote or mediate = 
parok^d) from oneself; but because of delusion it is expeiienoed 
as removed. If Brahman is to be directly experienced, that can 
be done only through the instnunentahty of a sense w^hich is 
capable of doing so.. Now (says Amalananda) mind h capable 
of immediately apprehending the self, and this is proved from 
the feet that it is a mode of the mind in the form of ^ I which 
manifests the self with adjuncts. The eye^ influenced by the 
Innate residual impressions of previous experience^ is able to 
recognise ^ this ’ to be * chat ^ as in the affirmation: * This is 
that Devadatta \ for the mind aided by the successive 

impressions of the identity of Brahman and the self (iabda- 
janita brahimtmaikya d/tisanMth'dsitimt)^ generated by Upani- 
sadic testimony^ it is possible to intuit the individual to be 
Brahman. Upanisadic testimony is not the direct cause of the 
immediate cognition of Brahman. The thesis of the Vivarana 
school that knowledge of a thing is munediate merely because the 
thing is immediate^ is wrong; otherwise (says Amalananda) 
even the inference about the difference bctvi'cen body and soul 
would come under the heading of direct perceptiDii. * * 

Appayya Diksita adds that if scriptural testimony can pro- 
dace immediate cognition of Bra hman ^ then for one who has 
heard the Upanisadic sentences there ought to be no delusion 
that Brahman is a remote thing. But wc find that evoii though 
the Upani^ds have been heard and understood, the delusion of 
Brahman being a remote thing sometimes persists. So scrip¬ 
tural testimony cannot directly produce the immediate cognition 
of Brahman. Mind alone can generate immediate cognition^ 
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because scripture says so,** and also because we set that it is 
the cause of the awareness of self through its modification in 
the form of * I 

Amalananda mentions another important point: On account 
of the authority of scriptural testimony, the immediate cognition 
of Brahman that results from it is not illusive. Nor i$ the know¬ 
ledge derived from scripture in need of confirmation, for it is 
beyond doubt. It must be remembered that the knowledge 
that scripture gives is not in the form * Brahman is remote ', but 
is in the form ' Brahman is immediately present *, Still there 
b no direct experience of Brahman merely from the hearing of 
scriptural sentences, because verbal testimony cannot give direct 
knowledge. 

Appayya Diksita explains this with the help of an example: 
From the sensation of touch which we experience, we infer the 
immediacy of air, Thb inferential knowledge b not itself of 
the nature of perception ; but it does not divine air to be devoid 
of immediacy/* Even so, though tbe knowledge of Brahman 
derived from senpture is not itself immediate, Brahman is 
immediate; and Brahman b immediately experienced by mind 
only. 

These are the main doctrinal differences among the Advaita 
teachers about the principal means of Biahman-knowledge. 
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Chapter VIII 


ANUBHAVA 

1 

Nature and Conceptim of the Intuitim of Brahman 

We now come to the conBidenition of Amibhmia or ijitegrd 
eKperionce in which Brahman U known as one's self. Thh^ as 
has been mentioned already^ is one of the ways in which Brahitmn 
is revealed, according to the Advaita theoiy. 

Antibhavaj a prama^ of Brahman: 

Sankara says that as m the case of virtue and duty, scrip tore 
Jone h not the source of knowledge regarding Brahman. To 
some extent anubhava a$ well as scripture:, are sources of know¬ 
ledge regarding Brahman, because Brahman is an existent things 
and the knowledge of Brahman must culminate in experience,* 

According to Sankarai, mubhava of Brahman means the 
reallHation of on^elf as Brahman {brahmdtmabtidva). That 
Brahman it anmif is nat hnotim exa^t from scripture and as 
soon as the individual self knows that he b in fact Brahman, 
he becomes Brahman, and immediately he is liberated. There 
b no interval between the knowing of Brahman and liberation.^ 
One difference between knowledge and action Is this: while 
the fruits of action are realised at some future time, the fruit of 
knowledge Is immediate experience.^ As the fruits of sacri¬ 
fices (heaven etc.) are not objects of experience, thdr existence 
may well be doubted \ but Brahman cannot be doubted, as it is 
immediately experienced* The sentence ‘ That Thou art * 
teaches an objective fact^ which is there already. An individual 
does not become Brahman after death, for he is already Brahman. 
Just as a prince kidnapped by robbers in his childhood does not 
know that he is a prince, but realise himself to be a prince as 
soDn as he is told^ a Jiva realises himself to be Brahman as soon 
as he hearkens to the mahavakya. ^ 
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Sankara says that when the knower a{ Brahman realises tbat 
he is Brahman^ which b never an agent or enjoyer, all actions 
and sJns (durita) are simply annihilated, and thua liberation 
becomes intelligible.* 

Anubhi:iz'a is liberation; 

Sankara argues that if the potencies of all actions done in 
previous births are not tliu& surmiiarily destroyed^ how could 
the merit and demerit acctimubted from etemity he ever 
troyedp and unless they are destroyed, how will transmigration 
cease ? So he says that as soon as false knowledge is removed 
by the power of true kitowlcdgep all actions previously imagined 
to be done pridiipedu are at once dissolved and 

destroyed. Moreover, from the time one knows himself to be 
Brahman, he will not experience himself to be an agent; so there 
is no question of future deeds binding him.^ Not only is sin 
destroyed in this ^vay, but abo virtue for the tme self 

which is not an agent is untouched by sin as well as virtue; and 
unless both virtue and sin are got rid of, there is no liberation** 
But there is one exeeption* Past actions which have already 
begun to bear their fruit in the shape of the present body and 
life are not thus destroyed. As a wheel set in motion cannot 
be stopped till its force works itself out, the actions which have 
already begun to bear their fruit are not stopped* Though right 
knowledge uproots (ufflnn^ti) all actions hy suhlating false know¬ 
ledge, it persists for sometime, because of its residual 

Impressions. 

Proof for Amibhava is one^^s own heart : 

Sankara sap that whether a man has knowledge of Brahman 
or not is to be judged by h is own heart's convictioa alone. * So, 
if one know's Brahman, he is immediately liberated, though, 
as he has to experience the fruits of past kormas^ he is not com¬ 
pletely liberated till death. To all outward appearances, a man 
may continue unchanged even after knowing Brahman; but In 
fact he is not the same transmigrating individuali because the 
r^ization of himself a$ Brahman, generated by scriptural teach¬ 
ing, h opposed to that. ^ * Sankara explains this with the help of 
examples. A rich man* for whom money h everything, may be 
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terribly grieved if he is burgled But the same mm would not 
be grieved if he had lost all Jove of money, and had taken the life 
of a monk. Similarly, if a man is fond of having an ear-ring, he 
would derive pleasure from wearing it i but once he has got over 
his fad, he will get no pleasure in wearing ear-rings. Even 
80 ^ 33 long as a man thinks his body to be himself, he is subject 
to misery ; but when he knows from Vedanta that he is Brahman, 
he sheds his delusion and is freed from misery. ^ * If anyone 
continues to be a transmigratory being, he has not yet realised 
Brahman - and the only one to judge whether a person has hecomc 
a mukia or not, b hirnself. According to Sankara, the beauty 
of Vedanta U diat once Brahman is realised, there is nothing to 
be sought after or done.*^ 

Saksdtkdra of Brahman: 

Sankara says that yogins see the self devoid of all phenomena 
at the time of their samrddhana, samrddfiana being the practice 
of fixing the mind on the self with devotion and meditation, 
Govindananda explains samrdd/uma a$ the purification of mind 
with scriptural teaching. * ^ From the fact that it has been said 
that the self is seen in sammdhma, it does not follow that there 
is a difference of the seer and the seen ttieu. Sankara empha¬ 
sizes that though in meditation (dJiydna), Brahman iippe^s to be 
different from the individual self, this difference is due to limit¬ 
ing adjuncts, and is created by false knowledge.*^ When 
Brahman ia known, all duality, such as the distinction of the 
meditator and the meditated, is destroyed, and, in fact. Brahman 
is not known until this distinction is at an end; and what has been 
put an end to cannot be revivedn * * 

To sum upt according to Sankara, snubkma h the assured 
convictiori, the clear undoubted awareness that one is Brahman^ 
w’hich is gener^itedhy Vedanta V&kyas* * * A man, who has realised 
this is unaffected by agency, pleasure and pain; he continues to 
live, but for blm his body and the w'^orld are dead, as a slough 
is far a snake. Ilia way of life and behaviour have been des¬ 
cribed in the G$td bhdfya. * * Sankara also says that such a man 
will have no change of condition after death ; he will only be not 
connected with another body« * ® 
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What happens in S^atkara i 

The Advaita Vedanta conception of the ' vision * of Brahman 
(Briihmadarianam or sdk^dtkam) is ahogetkfr different from the 
* visions * which medieval European mystics such as Suso and 
Teresa had-®^ Thb will be clear if the Advaita [syehology of 
perception is remembered. 

According to the Advaita psychology^ peroeption takes place 
when mind " takes on" the form of an object* If the perceiving 
mind and the perceived object are distinct and apart, there can 
be no percepdotL To think that there is no relationship, even 
of ' non-differenoe \ between the two would rob perception of 
ttnmediacy. Moreover, what other relation could there be, and 
how is that relation rebted to the mind and the object ? So 
perception takes place only when mind and an object are present 
in the same locus* The object (in perception) has no reality 
other chan the percipient.^ * When mind comes into contact 
with an object through the senses* it goes out through the seo- 
ses, reaches the object and becomes one with it, either by per¬ 
vading it (according to \^ea$pati"s school) or by taking on the 
same fonn as that of the object (according to the Vivarapa 
school). Mind U able to as^me the foim of an object in the 
same way m which light is able to manifest an object by perv-ad- 
ing it and assuming its fomi* or as melted copperi which has no 
form of its own, assumes whatever form into which it i$ cast.®* 
Similarly, mind has no fonut but assumes whatever form is 
presented to it by the senses. All perception need not be sense¬ 
generated; for perception means direct cagnitionp and there is a 
direct cognition of pleasure and pain- This is possible because 
pleasure or pain is a mental mode* and knowledge of it is also a 
mental mode. Thus the two are in apposition, and there arisea 
a knowledge of pleasure and pain. The cognition of the self ia 
immediate, because it is always directly in contact with the mind 
which limits it. So too, the knowledge of Brahman is imme¬ 
diate, because Brahman is not different from oneself and a direct 
o^ition of Brahman is not different from the Cognition of one¬ 
self * thoL^h the erroneous view of self is removed (as in the case of 
the removal of the' rope-sjtake" iKusiou) by correct apprebensidn. 
As Vidyiranya said : anubhava means a particular mode of the 
mind, which has for its result the ioruition of Brahman*^^ 
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This is explaii^cd by Sankara and Sure^vara by means of mi 
example. When I stand in a row of persorm and am told that I 
am the tenth in the row, I directly apprehend myself a$ the tenths 
becanse the percipient (myself) and the object of knowledge (the 
tenth man) aro identical, and the mental mode in the foma of the 
object and the object (here the tenth rnan. i.e> the percipient 
himself) are in apposition. Similarlyp when I, who already have 
an awarencas of myself^ am told that I am Brahman^ there ia 
identity between the knower and what is to be known. This is 
direct cognition, which is not at all supernonnal, for at all times 
one has an awareness of oneself. 

SdksdtkaF& and Non-Duality: 

A critic may raise the following objection: the above thcoiy 
of .^dvaita admits that in Brahman-intuitionp there is the mental 
mode in the form of Brahman and Brahman. How is then non- 
duality established by ? The Advaita school replies 

that the mental mode in the form of Brahman (in other words 
Brahman-knowledgCj for knowledge is a mental mode or antah- 
hiiriinavrtii) destroys itself as well as the universe, just a$ the 
powder of clearing-nut (ka$aka)^ v^htn mixed in muddy water, 
precipitates itself as well as the mud^ There are also other in¬ 
stances where a thing annihilatca itself aa well as other things* 
Drops of water poured on a red-hot piece of metal destroy the 
heat as well as themselves. TTie raging prairie-fire extinguishes 
itself, after burning away aB the grass. 

BrahiruijnSna destroys itself: 

The critic may then say that a thing cannot destroy itself ■ 
for example, a pot does not break itself, but needs a blow from 
a stick to do that. The Advaita replies that this is like arguing 
that if a blow from a stick is necessary to destroy a pot, a similar 
blow would be necessary to destroy this mental mode. 

The x\dvaita school has two other alternate explanations to 
solve this dJfiSculty. (a) Brahman-consdousness associated 
with the mental mode (of the form of Brahman) negates the tmi- 
verse, including the mental mode. Bmhjnaxi-oonsciousness is. 
no doubt, the ground of all error and illusion, but when asso- 
dated with the mental mode in the final intuition, it destroys 
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crrar and illusion, just as sun's rays do not ordinarily ignite 
cotton* but do so if focussed through a lcn$, (b) Brahman- 
intuition destroys nescience, which is the matenal came of the 
universe. Consequently, the universe including the mental 
mode, is destroyed. However, if the actions of previom births 
have begun to bear fruiip a trace of n^ienoe continues even after 
sdk4dik^a, 

A critic may still say: Unless there is first of all ignorance of 
Brahman, there is no seme in talking of the knowledge of Brahman. 
So it might be said that ignorance 1$ the material cause of 
Brahman-knowledge. How then can Brahman-knowledge 
destroy its own material cause ? The Advaidn replies that just 
ajs a doth is the material cause of the fire burning it, evcti. so 
ipioranoe can be the material cause of Brahman-knowledge^ 
which destroys 

By means of these various inadequate similes, the Advaita 
school wants to make the point that the knowledge derived from 
mahdv^kyas is something like the finger which points to an object, 
but disappears when that object itself is perceived. <^ce 
Brahman is revealed in (mid^kava, aU multiplicity comes to an 
end. 

11 

Scripturai Kji^kdge /or Anubhava 

A fundamental objection may be raised against the Vedanta 
contention that Brahman can be known only through the 
Upani^ds. It runs thus: Brahman is the Self; and the ^ self ^ 
is known, by evciyone aa the content of the concept of * I'; 
so it is absurd to say that Brahman can be known, only from 
scripture ; for if Brahman is the self, it must be evident to every¬ 
one- 

The Logical Placing of * Brahman *: 

Sankara replies to this criticism by saying that Brahman b 
not the of the concept * I \ but the witn^s$ of tt. The 

* I * who is self-evident to each one of us is an agent and a person 
distinct from other persons. Brahman, on the other hand, is 
one, immutable and present all beings.®* It is not distinct 
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from othetSp nor h it an agent at any dme. It neither does 
anything^ nor knovv^a anything^ for there b nothing besides it. 
It ia pure consciousness. Sankara^ argument may be clarified 
further as foUom: Every one knovra himself, and knot's himself 
as the doer of certain actions, the enjoyer of happiness or un¬ 
happiness, and as an individual standing over against other in¬ 
dividuals. But Brahman, a$ taught in the Upams^ds^ is not this 
" self", which is kno^vn as ' I ' by every one. Brahman is neither 
a doer nor an enjoyer, nor is it an individual as against other 
ind ividuals. It is omnipresent {sarvabbut^tha sarv^syatma)^ the 
Self of all and immutable. No one knows himself as that Self 
(Brahman). The difference between *1 * and "thou^ is an itlusion, 
the work of the akamkdra^ which mistakes the body for the self 
Brahman as described in the Upanisads Is not evident to any 
one* nor is it capable of being inferred. It be known only 
from the Upanisads. 

Elsewhere Sankara reiterates his argument: The embodied 
individua! soul is known as the doer and enjoyer, and as related 
to adjuncts such as mind etc,, in each body. The Veda docs not 
trach anything about this " soul *; for it is Intended to teach us 
only about things which are not known otherwise. So it is about 
God {livara) only that scripture teaches.^ ^ ^ankara"s position 
i$ clear. Everyone thinks himself to be an agent and subject 
to pain and pleisiire. Also, each one^ identifying oneself with 
the body^ thinks himself to be separate from others. This 
empirical 'sc]f^ need not be made known through the Veda. 
The Veda teUs us about the true Self, Brahman—w'hich is action- 
lessp immutable and the sole reality. It is pure consciousness, 
and it has no attributes. When the true nature of Brahman is 
thus known and when one's non-difference from it is known, the 
highest End is real bed. This knowledge can be given by the 
Vedanta alone. 

Anitbhava not an alternate : 

Here the critic may point out a difficulty. To know Brahman 
is to know oneself truly, for there is no difference between Brah man 
and oneself. Brahman is known when one knows himself as 
pure consciousness untouched fay pain and pleasure, action, 
inacrion, or any other attribute.. So to be truly aware of oneself 
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(one's own nature or form— svarupa) ia to know Brahman, fa 
this not another way of knowing Brahman, besides knowing him 
from the Upanisadic sentences ? How U it then justifiable 
to say that Brahman is known solely from the Upanisads ? 

The Vivarana school replying to this critldsm says that it 
is wrong to say that through know'jng oneself (or one's own nature 
or form) BnUunan ts known, because that knowledge itself is 
Brahman, Brahman, however, is not known as a pot or a chair is 
known; for in empirical knowledge there is the distinction of 
know-er, knowti and the act of knowing. But in the knowledge of 
Brahman there is no such distinction. When a pot is known the 
content of that knowledge is ‘ potand knowledge of the pot 
means awareness of the pot. So here awareness or oonsciousness 
has for its content not itself, but another thing—a pot. But the 
content of the knowledge generated by the Upanisada is Brah- 
man—pure awareness. Know'Jcdge of Brahman is, in other 
words, aw-arcncss of awareness. When true knowledge of oneself 
arises from the Upani^dic sentences, that knowledge (or 
awareness) itself it Brahman.** Knowledge of oneself is not a 
means of knowing Brahman, because that knowledge itself is 
Brahman; and true knowledge of oneself arises from the 
Upanisads, The so-called knowledge of oneself, as the content 
of ‘ I which everybody has. Is not true knowledge. For, the 
* I ' is not the true Self. An analogy might help here. It is 
possible to infer what another man knows. This inferential 
knowledge has for its content what that man knows. The 
content of this inferential knowledge and the content of the other 
man’s knowledge arc identical, though the two * knowledges' 
arc not themselves the same. Both of them arc independent 
cognitions and self-illuminating. Still the tw'o have the same 
content. Similarly the content of the knowledge generated by 
scripture is identical with the content of the knowledge of oneself, 
but the former is not dependent upon the latter.* * 

Sureivara’a solution is simpler and straight forward. Raising 
the question, why the self-Iuininous and omnipresent Atman 
cannot be known directly 1 Sure^vara replies in the following 
way: Atman 'illumines* all that is to be seen, including the 
mind. But neither senses which can apprehend material things, 
nor mental modes which can apprehend only the body etc,, are 
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capable of having Atman as their ‘ object *. This Is so, because 
Atman is the eternal ^witness^, present both when pramhjm are 
operating and when they are not operadog. Since all pramS^as 
function by virtue of Atman’s eternal presence and self-luminoisity, 
they can never apprehend it, ‘ How can the acer be seen ’ ?* * 
Suredvara gives a slightly different reply elsewhere. He 
admi^ that the Upaniaadic statements do not give knowledge 
about anything previously unknown (»a omidhigatddhigaTneJi); 
but they only destroy nesdence by ‘ teadibg ’ the trw nature 
of Atman.^* 


* 
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PART TWO 


THE ATTITUDE OF ADVAITA VEDANTA 
TOWARDS OTHER PRA^fAI^AS 


Chapter T 
PERCEPTION 

PerceptifJn ^ot a pramo^ of Bralumf) i 

The Advaita school is of the opinion that Brahman can never 
be kiiown by sense perceptidn.p because having no colour and form, 
it can never be an object of senses. It is true that the world 
is the effect of Brahmanp but Sankara says that by merely appre¬ 
hending the effect, we cannot know its cause.* The world's 
cause may as be atoms or matter. To believe that Brahman 
could be known either through perception or inference is mere 
wishful thinking (man&rath^mairam). Like what is ^ good * 
and * bad and what “ should be done * and * should not be 
done \ it can be knovvn from scripture only.^ 

Sure^vara enumerates three reasons for the unknowability 
of Atman through pr^a^ such as perception: (a) Atman is the 
eternal subjectp the ever ^ non-distant inner self" {^ya^shita 
pratyak (b) It is an End in itself (ft'drfAa) and cannot 

be experienced fay others, (c) It is incapable of being known 
{aprameyd^^ as it has no attributes at all. ^ So it b knowablc 
solely through Vtdania Vdkyas,^ 

Now it is quite possible that the existence of some things^ 
which are by their nature unperceivable, is known through other 
souroca of knowledge, e.g., atomSp heaven, the power of sacrifices 
to enable one to attain heaven, etc. But if perceptual experience 
contradicts the infonnation about such things, such information 
must be false. Is non-duality in confonnity with perceptual 
experience ? Such is the objection raised by the other schools 
of Hindu philosophy such as the Mlmamsa, the Nyaya, etc. 
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PcfcftpEion not Cantradictory to i&tra : 

Sankara^s reply is that one proftiaM is never opposed to 
another ; a pr^mUna gives m knowledge about tho^ things that 
^noot be known by other If two or more prsindtws 

are capable of giving only one kind of knowledge about the s^e 
things there is no sense in distinguishing them as two pram^m. 
Sure^vara says that two pramai^ cannot be contradictory^ if 
their objects are different i c+g+j the sense of sight which doe$ not 
hear sounds never contradicts die sense of hearing which hears. * 
According to him only if two pramdnm deal with the same object 
and are contradictory, they are opposed like * the mongoose and 
the rat *i but if their object is not the same, then there could be 
no opposition between them^®* Each is intrinsically 

valid^ and while pramanns need no mutual supplementation^ there 
can never be also any mutual contradiction between them.^ 

Sankara says that even by citing a hundred examples it can¬ 
not be proved that * Fire is cold \ or that " the sun is cold/; and 
scripture Is not meant for distorting facts. * never seeks 

to produce anything new^, i^e*^ it never misrepresents facts. 
What scripture docs is to give information about thingis unknown 
through other means. ^ Sankara says that even if it is reiterated 
by a hundred scriptural texts^ * Fire is cold " does not become 
true ; for idstra is not a valid source of knovviedge in matters that 
fall within perceptual experience* Even if idstni anyw^herc 
makes statements such as ' Fire is cold % it must be supposed 
{kaipyo/ri) that it has a meaning other than the obvious one, 
becau^ (Sankara says) scripture has no true authority regarding 
empirical objects; its meaning lies only in the cognition of un¬ 
seen things.*® 

The Advaita teachers, following the Mimamsa school, accept 
that in the case of texts such as * The sacriEcer is a stone % or 
* The sac^cial post is the sun *, the literal meaning is not to 
be taken into account, because in these cases^ which contradict 
sens^e-experience^ there is no reference to noii-empirical matters, 
on which alone idifru is the authority^ * * Madhusudana Sarasvati 
says that these statements cannot set aside sense-perception, 
because the latter is fully tested and csorroborated by other sour¬ 
ces of knowledge, while they themselves are subsidiary to other 
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sentences and do not fulfil any uaeful purpose by thcMnselvea* 
So they have to be taken in their Implied and secondary sensc^* ^ 

Now^ Sankara argues that as the authority of the Veda is 
acknowledged in supersecisuoua Tnatters^ and as Atman is 
supCTSerisuouSk the knowledge which the Veda gives about it 
must be true; and (as already sho^Ti) as Brahman-sentenoes are 
not subsidiary to any other sentences^ they are a prom^a. 
Further^ Sankara maintains that the Ved^tta Vdkym are not 
opposed to facts* 

Perception not opposed to Atman's not having Happiness or 
Unhappiness: 

The Advaita Vedanta holds that scripture teaches that the 
jiva (individual) is in reality free from all limitations such as 
unhappin^** etc^ Is this in accordance with perceptual ex¬ 
perience ? Sankara replies that there is no conflict between 
scriptural teaching and perception on this point He says that 
the object of perteptua] experience is the apparent self^ i^c, the self 
in association with its limiting adjunct (mind), tn a cognition 
of the form ' I am happy ' or M am miserable the self {e found 
to fac an object, because the sentences actually mean ‘ I know 
myself to be happy * etc. Now ecripture telb us that the real self 
can never be an object? for it can never be known-* ® So what 
Iskno^Ti as " happy ^ or * miserable* can only be the reflection of 
the self in the limiting adjunct. In perception of the type * I am 
this', the subject b only metaphorically spoken of as co-ordinate 
with the fjody (the object), to which only are related attributes 
such as happiness or misery* While it is of the real self that 
Bcripturc speaks, perception has for its object only the apparent 
self, Sankara thinks that it b logical not to attribute mbery 
etc,, to the self, because aa misery etc.p are objects of perception^ 
while the self b not, we CMinot perceive whether the self b affected 
by misery etc., or not. * ® 

Sunbvara has explained thb further in the following way: 
That which b apprehended by scripture is different from that 
which is apprehended by perception; so there ia no contradiction 
between the two.^*^ lie Upanmdic statementa arc about the 
inner self (prertyak utman)^ wbQe perception is of external things. ^ * 
Surcivara argu^ that it can never be known by perception whether 
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the Atm^ is happy or unhappy \ because even if happiness and 
unhappiness aie attributes of Atman (as the opponent aaysX 
since the substratum (Atman) itself is not grasped b^'^any 
its attributes also share the same fate^ Without the essential 
form {svitrUpa) of a thing (the quaLiEed) being known^ its 
qualities cannot be cognised. As the opponent of 

Advaita also must admit that the sv<irupa of Atman is not known 
by any pmmma, it follows that none of its qualities also can be 
known ~ but in fact it ha$ no qualities^ SureSvara says that in 
all knowledge obtained through pramaniUj the knowledge (i.e. 
the mental mode) can only adumbrate the object and man i Feat it 
and not the subject (consciousness limited by the mind). For 
example, in * 1 am knowing a pot *, the object is manifested as a 
■ pot \ and not the subject ; otherwise the latter would become 
an object/*® 

Suredvara then argues that even if it is admitted that Atman 
Is cognised aa miserable or happy^ that knowledge must be sub- 
la ted by the knowledge generated by Upani^dic texts for the 
following reasons * (i) Vedanta scntencesp not being statements of 
any person, alzcays $tate the truth, (z) In sleep Atman ia ex¬ 
perienced to be devoid of miseiy etc. (3) It is found that percep¬ 
tion docs not always give valid knowledge^ e.g.p the peroeptinn of 
nacre as silver. (4) The perceptim of Atman as miserable is 
baaed on the supposition that Atman can be miserable^ and as 
suppositions are merely based on man^s w^hiras^ they have no 
certainty. (5) Perception etc., can apprehend only external 
objects^ w'hile Atman is the inner subject. (6) That Atman 
has no mise^^ i$ testified in sleep* when perception is not operative ; 
and surely inward testimony ought to be sponger Uian outward 
(baJnrmu^a) 

Suredvara says that all these arguments have been put for¬ 
ward only to show that even If the objector's contentiori (that in 
perception it Is cognised that Atman is mberable) is granted* 
scripture ought to sublate perception and not otVe ^ But, 

in fact, Suredvam concludes, Jt is not possible that there is even 
* the scent of contradiction * between Vedanta and perception, 
for oneproM^a is never opposed to anotherp^® 


PERCEPTigN 


Is Perception opposed to Non-Duality ? 

Now we come to the consideration of scriptural texts such as 
* Brahman is One only without a second' and * Here there is no 
multiplicity whatever’. Is there no conflict between these 
texts and perception ? for perception does cognise ‘ multiplicity ’ 
and 'difference 

To this the Advaita school replies in the following ^vay; The 
Real is that which is eternally immutable, white the unreal is 
that which is absolutely non-existent (e.g. a hare's horn). All 
people will agncfc that in this sense Reality is never perceived by 
the Knaes;^* what sense perception apprehends is only the 
p ractically real. The empirical validity of per ception is not denied 
by Vedanta; but it only aa}-® that when non-duality is realised, 
empirical perception Is sublatcd ; just as the mistakm cognition 
of silver in nacre is sublated by the correct apprehension of nacre. 
Th\« only the absolute ^-alidity of perception is annulled by 
Vedanta. Vedanta Vakyas are infdlible, because they are 
apattrufeya ; so they are self-evident and absolutely \'aJid {taUvikit- 
pram^a). Hence they relegate the validity of perception to the 
empirical domaiiL^* 

The Advaita school holds that the validity of sense perception 
is not fully established, because : (t) in some cases it fs sublated 
by itself (e.g. perception of a ‘ rope-snake ’ as a rope), (2) the 
scriptural text ‘ India (God) through his mSyd became many ’ 
implies that all knowledge of duality t$ generated by mdyd (the 
power of illusion) and (3) inference contradicts it in some cases 
{e.g., the perception from below of cows gracing on a mountain 
as very smalt is contmdicted).^* Though we know that duality 
is an illusion from scripture, it is true like a dream, insofar 
as it concurs with empirical experience. Further, Vedanta 
contradicts only the dudute reality of ‘difference’ which is 
perceived, and not its empirical validity. Even though the 
knowledge of non-duality is generated by scripture which is itself 
a produ« of illusion, that knowledge is not an illusion like the 
* nacre-silver ’ illusion ; because while the appearanas of ‘ silver ’ 
Is fiublated as soon as the true nature of nacre is perceived 
knowledge of non-duality is not subbted at any time, and is 
hence true.*® 


UPTELATION AND IN ADVACTA VEDAnTA 

Sabda pram^a, MadhusELcbna says, la» no doubtp based on 
sense perception, but not on its absolute reality. One may 
have an illusion of smoke and infer therefrom firep and fire may 
really be there; this shows that a perception which leads to a 
valid inference need not itself be essentially real. The cognition 
"This U not silver, but nacre\ is based on the prior cognition 
* This IS silver" \ so this prior cognition is in fact the basis of the 
later cognition^ but is nevertheless febe. Similarly, the Advaltin 
argucSj sense perception on which itibd^pramMa is based may be 
fabe^ but this does not rob the latter of validity.^ ^ We may sum 
up by sajnng that the Advaita regards that there b no contradic- 
tiqn between perception and the Upanlsadic texts, as their fields 
are different, the field of the former being the practical every¬ 
day world, and that of the latter absolute reality. 

Sankara's own solution: 

It would be instructive to see what the great master Sankara 
himself said on this point. He states the objection to the Advaita 
position thus t Objects such as sound, which are apprehended by 
the ear and so forth* are observed to be different from one another. 
So those who hold that Brahman is the one and only reality con¬ 
tradict perception. Sankara quibbles thus in reply: If the variety 
of sound and the rest does not contradict the oneness of ether, 
they need not contradict even the Advaita position. Sankara 
raises another objection t If Brahman is the only reality, who 
receives the teaching and who gives it ? Me replies that when 
the transcendent Brahman b realised as the only reality, there is 
neither teaching, nor taught; and then the Upanbads arc also 
useless. But till then teaching is useful, and even before them 
were not many ‘selves". If you say (so Sankara argues) that you 
can infer a plurality of selves, vvho are ^you"? If teaching im¬ 
plies activity and if all activity implies difference (as the oppo¬ 
nents aver), then even inference, which is an activity, depends on 
difference, and ^you', who infer a plurality of selves, must yourself 
be multiple. * You " as such can never infer, but * you ' as 
associated with body, senses and mind can infer; and these are 
only limiting adjuncts as a jar and bowl are of ether. Difference 
due to limiting adjuncts cannot disprove that the self is one; 
and as the self cannot be seen or inferred* natural difference is 
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out of question. All this proves, Sankara concludes, that it 
is dilBcult to talk about the self logically. He says; ‘ The oneness 
of Brahman is a secure fort unassailable by logicians, those first- 
ratc heretics and liars, and inaccessible to dullards and to those 
who arc devoid of the grace of the scriptures and the teacher. 
This we know from the tests of the Veda and Smy/i: ' \\Tvo but 
me can know that Deity who has both happiness and the 
absence of it ? ’ ‘ Even the gods were puaaled over this in 
ancient times.’®* 

Perception and Identity of Jiva and Brahman: 

Sankara says that perception is not also opposed to the 
teaching ’That Thou art’, because there can be no contact 
between the sense of sight (i,e. mind euphemistically called so) 
and Atman. A critic may say that since to everyone it seems 
(bfiSsate) ' I am different from Cod ’ difference from God ’ 
is a quali^ of the jiva, tvith which it can be conceived that the 
sense of sight is in contact. Sankara replies that this assumes too 
much, because in that case if it seems^ e.g., that a pot is not in 
the other room, then as the ’absence of pot’ is a quab'ty of the 
floor in the other room, it may be said that ’ absence of pot' is 
perceived, which is absurd. The critic may then say that since 
mind and Atman are both substances, there can be conjunction 
between the two, Sankara says that whether Atman is all- 
pervading or atomic, it can have no conjunction with mind in 
either ca^, because only things which have parts can enter into 
conjunrtion with each other; and Atman has no parts. To say 
tliat mind is a sense is only an euphemism; it, in fact, only helps 
the senses, just as a lamp enables the eye to see. The critic 
may then say that even if difference between jiva and Bmliman Is 
not sense''Cognised, it can be of the form of a witnessing awareness 
(i.c. sclf-CTidenoc— faAyi svarUpa). Sankara admits this, but says 
that this seeming or appearance ^dyototto^ of difference, caused 
by nescience, is between Brahman andyitYr, as endowed with the 
adjuncts of maya, w-hile non-difference, taught by scripture, 
exists between them, when they are taken as in themselves, devoid 
of adjuncts. So there is no mutual contradicrion. Lastly, 
Sankara sa^ that even if for the sake of argument it la admitted 
that there is opposition between peroeption and scripture, since 
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perception precedes scriptural teaching, becau^ of the principle 
of apap^heda nydya (explained in a previous chapter)^ the earlier 
{i.e, perception) must be sublated by tiie later Fa^a).^ ** 

Brahmajnana and perception* 

The Advaita teachers admit that a man, who has realized the 
oneness of Brahman and his identity with it does stiU behold 
multiplicity, just as a man suffering from timira rog^ (a peculiar 
eye disease) sees two moons, though he hivnes that there is only 
one. Until all k^irmas are completely destroyed by death, false 
perception of multiplicity persists because of them* Knowledge 
acquired from tnaJidtidkyas does not aholisk the perception of the 
manifold w^orld, but only siJ>lat€s it; just as even a ntan who h^s 
that the sun stands still while the earth goes round it, sees the 
sun rising in the east» moving across the sky and setting In the 
west and the earth unmoving* The perception of the manifold 
world does not disturb the assurance of a Brahman-knower^ 
because he docs not believe {na iradhatte^ in it, thinking it to be 
false^ just as one docs not believe sugar to be bitter^ even though 
It tastes bitter, and one spits it out* while in bilious feven^ ® 

Some other views ^ 

On this problem of the relation between perception and 
scriptural teaching of non-duality, some other ingenious views 
have been expressed by Advaita thinkers, which may be sum¬ 
marised as follows t 

(i) A right source of knovrledgc is that which makes an un¬ 
known thing known. The material objects of the world are 
directly known, so they need not be made evident* But Brahman 
is unknown!' and so scripturct which makca it knowtip is a right 
source of knowledge; while perceptianp which has for its content 
what is not hidden, i.e. material objects, is not a source of 
knowledge at alL So perception can never sublatc scripture, 
though they appear to be mutually cantradictoiy* 

(Li) What is denied by the Vedanta is only the reality of things 
such as a pot, a table, etc* It is not denied that these are pots 
or tables, nor that they have mutual relations with other things 
and classes i for so long as Brahman is not known as the real, they 
are perceived as real. But as soon as there is knowledge of Brah¬ 
man, they are sublated. 
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(iii) Scriptural knowledge is subsequent to perceptual 
experience, cannot arise without sublating the former; even 
as the cognition of. nacre docs not take place unless the prior 
appearance of silver is sublated (apaf(Aeda ttyaya). Both cannot 
be equally valid, for the latter cognition arises only when the 
fonticr is sublated ; and the first cognirion cannot be valid because 
it is sublated by the later one, while the later one is not so sublated. 

(iv) Perception Is not opposed to the knowledge of non-duality, 
because perception never apprehends difference. Difference 
cannot be perceived, unless perception has for its content what is 
perceived as well as its difference from everything else. Unless 
a thing is distinguished from everything else, its uniqueness 
emnot be apprehended. The apprehension of a thing and its 
distinction from everything else are not simultaneous, because 
‘everjthing else* cannot be immediately grasped in any way. 
If it is said that an object is first perceived and then everything 
else is negated from it, more than one perception is involved ■ 
and a number of perceptions cannot grasp the difference of a 
thing from everything else. Inference which is based on percep¬ 
tion ran be of no help, when perception itself is useless. So 
the difference of each thing from everything else, t.c, its unique¬ 
ness, is just imagination, is indeed wrong, and has the same 
status as an illusion. Perception, which never apprehends 
difference and grasps only pure being, is in fact favourable to the 
scriptural statements of non-duality.* “ 

How docs Scripture deny multiplicity ? 

\ Critic may say: Scripture teaches the illusoriness of 
difference, while it itself depends upon the perception of difference 
betw'een words, letters, etc. Is this not a self-contradiction ? 
The Vedanta replies that scriptural texts about illusoriness deny 
only the reality of letters and w'ords, and not their empirical 
existence in their otvn form {xtampdmic). 

But, a critic may now say, there are other important 
Upani^adic texts, such a$ ‘ There is no multiplicity here *, 
which deny even that existence. If they do not deny it, what 
cl^ do they ^ny ? .4iid if they deny it, arc they not in conflict 
with perception, and arc they not self-contradictory Inaamuch as 
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they ar^ based on perception ? Four attempts to meet this 
difBculty have been mentioned by Appayya Dik^ita: 

(i) Even though letters and words are not reaJ^ they can give 
right knowledge, just as the sentence ' bring the bull', though 
misheard as * bring the bullock % can give valid knowledge. 
To give us valid knowledge through words, only that amount of 
perception is needed which is common to both right knowledge 
and illusion. So even if the empirical existence of w ords is denied, 
there is no diflfimlty. 

(ii) The existence of the world for all practical purposes 
IS accepted till knowledge of Brahman arises, and this existence 
of the world is not unreal like a harems horn. The world conti¬ 
nues to exist till Brahman is realised. Just as the non-existence 
of silver in nacre is compatible with its illusory existence, until 
the latter is sublated by the correct apprehension of nacre i and 
till then this appearance of stiver is not unreal like a harems horn, 

(iii) The content of perception is not the reality of the worlds 
but its apparent reality. Reality of the world is denied by Vedilttt^ 
vdkyiis, because it appears to be present in the %vorld, StateiTicnts 
like ‘ This is not silver, but that is \ " this is not my cow, but that is" 
deny something, but assert that what is denied exists somewhere 
else. So also the reality of the world i$ denied, because it appeara 
to be present, andw^hat is denied in the world (i.e, reality) is assert¬ 
ed to be somewhere else. The apparent reality of the world and 
hence of letters, w^ords, and their distinctions on which scrip¬ 
ture is based, is not denied i so negation of their absoltite reality 
is intelligible. 

(iv) Some thinkers do net mit distinctions in reality— 
absolute, empirical and illusory existences. As the world is 
non-difFcrent from its substratum—Br^manj Brahman’s reality 
h wrongly attributed to the worlds So there is no authority 
for assuming an appearance of reality. The cognition of reality 
in the world is due to not distinguishing it from Brahman, with 
which the world is identified* The silver perceived in nacre 
is said to be only an appearance of silver* because there is no 
silver within the field of vision, and what is not within die reach 
of the senses is not perceived. There is an appearance of reality 
in the world, because Brahman’s reality interpenetrates every¬ 
thing and what we perceive is that, though w^e do not distinguish 
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Brahnimn as such from the world. So wfaea the reality of the 
world is negated, there is no conflict with perception, for 
perception never apprehends the world’s reality, but only 
Brahmen's reality.’ ■ 

Advaita Dialectic establishes that Perception, does not prove 
‘ Difference'; 

We may close this topic by mentioning what Sri Ifar^, the 
moat important dialectician of the Ad^'aita school, has said, He 
says that Vedanta texts have for their subject all things in 
general, while perception and inference art always of particular 
tilings. On the basis of perception and inference a general pro¬ 
position like * There is duality' cannot be established. So 
Vedanta texts w'htch assert the oneness of ajj things cannot be 
subtated by perception. 

In every act of perception, a difference of the cogniscr from 
the object is not cognised; in other words, perception is ne^cr in 
the form ‘ 1 sec myself as different from the pot Perception 
does not apprehend the difference of one option from another; 
for there is no specific awareness that ' my cognition of the jar 
is different from that of the cloth Nor has perception any¬ 
thing to say about the difference or non-differenjce of a cognition 
and its object. If there b no difference (i) between cogmdona 
and their objects and (it) between one cognition and another, 
then Harsa says that we must presume [atthapotii) that the objects 
of cognitions are also not different from one another. Thus, 
presumption, based on an analysis of perception, supports non¬ 
duality as taught by Vedanta. Moreover, the idea of ' differ¬ 
ence \ derived from particular perceptive acts, can never sublate 
the ^owledge of universal oneness derived from Vedanta, 
for Vedanta, which says that the cognber is not different from 
the cognised, is not in any way harmed by perception, which 
also finds no such difference. As for the Vedanta thesis that all 
things are non-different from each other, it is strongly supported 
by the justifiable presumption that since cognitions do not differ 
from each other, their objects also do not differ. ^ri Harsa 
admits that difference b immediately experienced, but says that 
it cannot refute Advaita because (a) Vedanta texts cast doubt on 
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empirical experiervcc, and (b) empirical C3q>eriencc can be ex¬ 
plained as caused by nescience. As the scriptural texts clearly 
and emphatically maintain absolute unity, they do not admit of 
any other explanation. 

The proposition 'all things are different' means cither that 
all things are different from something, or that they arc different 
from all things. In the former case, Vedanta has'no objection, 
because all unreal things are different from Brahman, the reality. 
As for the second meaning, it is absurd. This universal pro¬ 
position cannot be demonstrated, because as the minor term in¬ 
cludes everything, there can be no middle term. Sri Hama 
agrees that there is a rooted idea that there is difference in tlic 
world; but he sap that there Is no guarantee of this being a 
true idea, since many of our ideas are false. The miffi of an 
idea is established if it is intrinsically vaHd. and unsublatcd by 
another cognition. TTie idea of difference is not intrinsically 
valid and is contradicted by scripture. 

The protagonist of Advaita Vedanta also carries on the dis¬ 
cussion taking for granted empirical thought, speech and action 
which imply diversity; but he never takes this diversity to be 
real. ^ As he holds that there Is no difference at all, it is futile 
to point out any contradiction in his position, since the aiguments 
advanced against him cannot be proved to be different from what 
they arc Intended to refute. 

The final weakness of pluralistic realism, according to Hai^, 
ts that it cannot give any logical definition of ‘ difference 
Does ‘ difference ’ constitute the nature of a thing ? If so, 
difference from what ? For difference is alwap a difference 
from something. In that case nothing would have a distinct 
in^viduality, since the difference that constitutes the nature of a 
thing implies some other thing. For example, to say t hat a 
chair IS an individual th^, would mean that a chair is different 
from a table and the chair^s difference can never be deHncd livith- 
out implying the e^stence of other things. if the differ¬ 

ence from other things enters into the chair's constitution^ those 
things also enter into it in some Thus there is " non- 

difference' between it and the other things. 

If difference h a relation depending upon the very nature 
of the things related, that (says Harsa) would mean that A's 
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nature is constituted by its being related to B, while C“s nature 
is constituted by its being rekted to B. If the relation i$ the 
same in both the cas^, since this relation enters into the very 
texture of things, the things themselves are not different from 
one another 

Harsa contends that a deSnition of difference as * recipro¬ 
cal negation ' would be subject to the above difficultiee, in addition 
to the presupposition of ‘ mutual identity \ To say that differ¬ 
ence of things consists in their having different attributes is to 
postpone the difficulty; for in what does ‘ difference of attributes' 
consist ? Moreover, no ttvo things differ from each other 
entirely, but only in some particular respects. Thus one chair 
differs from another in wme particular respects only, so it must 
be first shown how' the particubrity or individuality of a thing 
differs from the general or universal aspects of all doings, 
^ Difference' is thus an uruntefligtble concept, logically indefin¬ 
able, and so (Harsa $ays] cannot be reaL It must, how^ever, be 
remembered that it is not denied that difference is ejcperieuccd- 
Its absolute realitj' alone k denied, because it h indefinable.^ ^ 

Since only the absolute reality of difference or diversity is 
denied, and its illusory existence h allow^ed, that (according to 
Harsa) is enough to account for the causal relation betiveen the 
notions of difference and diversity and the Vedantic deckiations 
based on them.*^ 

A critic may urge that since the Vedinta texts which deny 
duality presuppose it even while denying, they are contra¬ 
dictory. Sri Ham replies that scriptural texts tca^ non-duality 
to be absolute, and as cognition of difference is not absolutely 
real it cannot sublate the former. The two cognitions do not 
belong to the same order In admitted contradictions such as 
* the fire i$ cold % what b asserted is contradicted by immediate 
experience, and the assertion as well as subsequent experience 
are both based on apparent realitj''; so one can sublate the other. 

' As refutation of non-duality/ he saya, ^ can only be based on 
diversity and hence cannot be real (diversity itself being illusory 
only), there is no possibility' w'hatever of non-dtiaUty ever being 
shown to he unreal.*^ * And even if the concept of * non-duality' 
is illusory, yet since its content—'non-duality itself—is not 
illusoiy:, the conception is irrefutahk. In fact, there can be no 
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knowledge of non-dualityi for what is non-dual is awareness 
(vijnma) ; and there can be no awareness of awareness^ It k 
only from the empirical standpoint that Vedanta can be said to 
give us knowledge of non-duality. In whatever way oneness 
is defined, either as absence of diversity or numerical oneness 
or the essential nature of knowledgep possession of an attribute 
will be a contradiction of non-duality. So Sri Har^ says that 
the conception * non-duality is an attribute * is an lUusion. 
Still the substratum of that attribute (viz* consciousness) remains 
unsublated* When the conception of * nacre-silver is sublated 
by the conception of nacre, what is sublated is the attribute of 
* silverness * and not the real nacre, Tn the same way^ when the 
illusory conception of the attribute of * non-duality * vanishes, 
there manifests the one pure consciousness.^ * 
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YOGIC INTUITION 

Conception of Yogic percq^tion : 

Some of the Hindu schools of philosophy maintain that it b 
possible to have a ^isio th rough the practice of Yoga. 
Through the control of the fluctuations of mind and continuous 
practice of concentration^ the Yoga school thinks that it is possible 
to anything from the smallest atom to a thing of the 

greatest magnitude, i.e, the mind can grasp anything unimpeded*^ 
According to the Yoga schooli everything i$ made up of the three 
elements — Siittva^ rajas and tamas^ (See page 2 zo.) When 
by leading a pure life of meditation and concentration, the rajas 
and tffJWflj are kept in abeyance^ the defect of obscuration 
{avara^ efiafa) is removed, and due to the preponderance of 
saUit^a, mind attains a pellucid clarity and becomes like light. The 
Yogin then gains undbturbed calm pr^^ffa), and when 

he is in that state he obtains an insight (prajna) which b alis^ap 
true. A man endowed with that insight sees anything he tvants 
a$ It h in itself. In that insight there is not c%^en a trace of mis¬ 
conception (^vipary&ya) and the insight docs not operate accord¬ 
ing to the usual processes of sense perception* The Yoga 
school says that this insight b different from the insight generated 
by scriptural and inferential knowledge. 

Thb is capable of having as its object even subtle (e.g., 
atom$)r hidden (e.g., things not visible a& when separated by a 
wail) and remote things (c.g^ things miles away or in the past or 
future);^ and it destroys mental * hindrances ^ such as 

nescience etc*® 

The Nyaya and the Vabc^ika schools also admit the existence 
of such an insightp which is called Yogi^pfratyak^a or yugic per¬ 
ception* These schools say that such a perception js a quality 
(dftiirTWci) of the mind arising from the practice of Yoga, and that 
he who has attained concentration can always^ through his mJnd 
enabled by thb " quality ^ have knowledge of everything in¬ 
cluding merit, demerit, ether, atoms, etc* 
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Praiastapadai an author of the Vai^Lka schcxjl mentions 
another kind of knowledge — dr^a jndrta. It is the knowledge of 
the scerSi the prornulgator^ of scTiptural tradition {dmitdyd- 
vidhatd), which is generated by the contact of Atirnn and mind, 
and by a peculiar qnalityp It is of the nature of intuition 
{prdtibha\ and the di^ane sages have it in its perfection. But 
(Pra^asta^^da saj’s) sometimes even ordinary people have it, 
e,g.^ when a girl says^ * My heart tells me that to-morrow my 
brother ^^ill come \ and it happens so. By df^a Jndftn the sages 
know the past^ present and ^turcj and also sup^'mtsum^ things 
such as merit and demerit etc. 

Yogic Inttiition cannot apprehend Brahman: 

The Advaita \edanta rejects Yogic^intmtion as a praiud^ of 
Brahman. Sankara empbatically asserts that in the case of 
supersensuous tilings the Veda al&ne i$ the source of knowledge# ^ 
The path of lioga independent of the Veda can never lead to 
the ultimate End. ^ The Veda itself has clearly stated that ‘ He 
^ho does not know the Veda does not know Brahmam^® 
Sankara admits that cjrtraordmary powers like ^iind (power of 
reducing the body to an infinitesimal size) can he obtained by 
Yoga;® but he denies the capacity of the Yogic practices to 
vouchsafe the knowledge of the oneness of the Self, which can 
be had from the Veddnta Vdkya^ alone and which alone can lead 
to liberation^ ^ ** Once Brahman i$ kno\^mj nothing else is needed, 
for knoAvledge of Brahman results in immediate liberation. 
So, Sankara says, control of mind or ooaccntrationt which is 
the principal method of the Yoga school, will not be necessary 
once Brahman Is known. Furtherj according to him the 
Upan^ads nowhere mention this as 3 means of the supreme 
end»^^ * But Sankara grants that Yoga con be a proidmate means 
to right knowledge,^ ^ because it helps to still the vi^jTvard and 
fleeting mind and enables one to understand the meaning of 
the mahd^dkyas. 

Yoga not necessary: 

In the Mdndukya Kdnkd bhd^^, Sankara has explained why 
Yogic practice cannot be compatible with Advaita. Yoga, 
Patanjali defineSp is the control of the mental modes. Sankara 
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says that those who regard Brahman alone as the Reality, and 
mind, senses etc., as supedmpositions like a ^ rope-snake ha%e 
already attained liberation j and for them the question of con¬ 
trolling the mind does not arise at all. Only Yogins, who arc 
devoid of the true knowledge of Atman and think that mind is a 
real entity apart from and related to Atman, have to control the 
mind for obtaining knowledge of Atman and liberation. • ’ 

Madhusudana has ebrified Sankara’s position further. He sap 
that according to the Advaita the world U false, and consequently 
what is witnessed to by the Self is also false. In fact what b 
called the witnessing of the Self is a mere superimposition on the 
self and not real. The witnessing self i$ the only absolute reality, 
and there is nothing else except that. Deliberation (wfaw) 
over this ia the only way of destroying the mind, which is nothing 
but nescience. Madhusudana sap that Sankara notefiere ad¬ 
mitted the need of Yoga for Brahman-knowers. ‘ * So for the 
purpose of directly intuiting Brahman, the followers of the 
Upani^ads go to a teacher, and under his direction engage 
themselves in the discussion of the Upani^sdic statements. 
According to hfladhus^dana thb purpose is not served otherwise. 
The Vedantins never engage themselves in Yoga, because they 
hold that the defects of the mind arc removed tmly by delibera¬ 
tion and discussion. ^ ^ 

Supcrsensual things not apprehended by Yogic Intuition: 

Both the Vivarana and the Bhamatf schools clearly deny the 
possibility of perceiving supcrsensual things through Yoga. 
ConliiTning what Vacaspati said in the Ny^a Kaaika, Amalananda 
sap that the ' capacity of Yoga' is limited only to those things, 
ivhich could become the objects of senses for alt men, ‘ * 
Praka^tman sap that things, which cannot be apprehended by 
us, cannot be apprehended by others also, for their sense-organs 
also arc similar to ours. No doubt by Yogic practice one's 
senses may become sharpened, but even then only things percep¬ 
tible by tbe senses arc perceived in a more ‘ excelient ’ way- 
Praka^atman gives the example of a cat’s vision. A cat is able 
to see in darkness much that we do not see; still what it sees is 
not supersensual. Similarly Yogins may be able to sec much that 
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Tve miss; but it is impossibie for them to * s^e * Brahman and 
dhanna, Vi^hich Could be known only from the Veda. Prakaiatman 
says that evert in the case of the ‘ divine eye % which is said to 
have been granted by Kfsna to Aijona* only sensible things are 
perceived in a more ' e^tcelJcnt' way.* ^ 

Acquirement of SiddWii dependent on the Veda: 

Elsewhere Sankara takes a somewhat difFercnt attitudCi He 
concedes that Siddkas, i.e. holy men endowed mth extra¬ 
ordinary powers^ may have * unimpeded knowledge * (apmlihata 
jn&^a); but in his opinion extraordinaiy powers are the results 
of the performance of dharma. As dharma can be known from 
the V^c injunctions ordy^ extraordinary powers, w'hich are 
dependent on the due performance of dhanna, cannot be attained 
independently of the Veda. * Unimpeded knowledge* is there¬ 
fore dependent on adhcririg to scriptural commands j and the 
criterion for judging the staternents of any person ^ even though 
they are alleged to be based on his 'unimpeded knowledge** 
is their conformity with scriptural teaching.*^ Govtndinanda 
says that it is a mistake to argue that the extraordinary powers of 
siddhas are natural and not derived from a faithful following of 
scriptural teaching, because extraordinary povvera and perfection 
are not * natural* in anybody other than God. * Vacaspati says 
that even if some one is seen to possess extmordinarj' powers 
from his very birth, this is due to his performance of dhanna 
in accordance with scripture in a previous birth.Another 
point urged by Sankara is that since there are many siddhas^ 
and since their intuitions are mutually contradictory, except the 
Veda there is no other decisive source of knowledge regarding 
Brahman.^* 

To conclude: according to the Ad^-aita Vedanta, the Veda is 
the only source and criterion of Brahman-intuition, ^ankam 
or his followers nowhere claim to base Advaita on the personal 
experience of themselves or others. An aspirant of liberation 
should mould his experience In accordance with the 
by patiently weeding out all ideas contrary to the great truth ' That 
Thou art^ Not even the gods can intuit Brahman without 
having first knowm it from the Upani^ads, The Advaitins 
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however, concede that it is possible for some to acquire the intui¬ 
tion of Brahman without hearing the scriptural sentences in this 
life, if they had heard them in a previous life,®® Bralunan- 
intuition is, therefore, not to be won through Yoga, the latter 
being at most a preparation for it,“ 


* In nunoe YMikt ludl ft* ' PoxfibiTt^a Routed 10 ^ftnkftia'*, tho lecin 
' ^ ic the tenst of t|ic wuhakflblc fl^onViCtlOCl ' I am Bnhnun V 

iKrouRh the cradi^ of m pirocptor* hoamig of ilic Upa^iJ^idt oKv 
jutt 19 ' frAoJfca'' i» used in die sense of * inquiry inio oiw'i own nature 
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REASON 

I 

Inference 

Inference, an empirical pramdnu \ 

Along with other Hindu schewU of thought the Advaita 
Ved^ta acxcpts inference {anumdnii) aa a pruma^. According 
to this school inferential knowledge b generated by the knowledge 
of the iavariable relation {vydptt) between the thing to be inferred 
{sddhyd^ and the reason or ground from which we infer {hetu). 
When there is a knowiedge of an attribute of the minor tenri as 
for instance, This mountain U smoky along with an awakening 
of the memory of past experience in the form * smoke is always 
rebted to fire \ then there results inferential knowledge in the 
forra^ This mountain is fiery*. ^ Inferential knowledge of this 
sort is csertain and valid, and results only from the knowledge of 
vydptL ^ 

Inference, not a prarndna of Brahman i 

The Advaita school maintains that anumana is not a pratndna 
in the case of Brahman. As Brahman has no colour or shape, it 
can have no differeudating mark {Iwga) and as it b devoid of all 
internal variety and extemat relations, it has no httu^ with which 
it could have vydph^ So it is impossible to infer the existence of 
Brahman. 

The Advaita school criticizes the theological proofs formu¬ 
lated by the Ny€ya and the Yoga schools and dismisses them 
as mere ' proofs \ 

Criticism of the proofs for God^s existence : 

The Nyiya school gives the foUowing proofs for Godb 
existence t All produced things have a maker, who knows about 
their material cause, and the mode and end of their production. 
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For cx&mple, a pot has a makor—the potter—Tvho knows aj[ 
about day. how to make it into a pot, and the purpose of a pot. 
Now the earth, mountains, trees etc,, are * produced things *, 
because they arc made up of parts, and unconscious constituents 
cannot of themselves shape themselves into aggregates. So the 
earth, mountains, trees etc., must have a maker; and that is God. 
Amallnanda and Appayya Diksita admit that the existence of 
the world's cause* can be inferred; but they argue that it 
cannot be established that there is only one such cause. Just as 
a palace is constructed by many intelligent beings, why cannot 
We suppose that the world has many authors f 

The followers of the Kyaya school reply that the principle of 
parsimony obliges us to infer one such author only; because (they 
say) wherever there is scope for the consideration whether we 
should admit a single prindple or a multiplicity of principles, all 
logicians are unanimous that the former course should be followed, 
Appayya Diksita replies that the principle of parsimony cannot 
clinch this issue, because parsimony of supposition is not an 
independent pramanu^ The principle of parsimony cannot 
establish that the world has only one author, because in experience 
we see that many wonderful and complex things like palaces are 
made by the co-operative effort of several persons. In the face 
of this evidence, it is not parsimonious to suppose that the world 
has only a single cause and that this cause is omniscient and omni¬ 
potent, AmaJananda concedes that tvhen the existence of the 
rause of the world is inferred, and when a doubt arises whether it 
b one or many, parsimony of supposition makes it strongly p robable 
that there is only one such cause ; but there can be no certainty. 
But Appayya Diksita does not concede that. He says that there 
is no parsimony in supposing that there is only one author, because 
single authorship means authorship qualified by the absence of 
multiple authorship. But this is not a simpler supposition than 
the alternative one, and the so-called parsimony, which to secure 
simplici^ makes the content of the inference elaborate and 
clumsy, is not really helpful to that inference. So, (Appayya says) 
since this argument based on parsimony {lagfutva tarka) cannot 
independently prove that there is only one maker of the world, 
and cannot also be an auxiliary to the inference, it only serves to 
lend strong support to the first alternative when doubt arises 
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whether the world was made bjr one person or many. Moreover, 
as this can never make it certain that there is only one such person, 
the other alternative is never nded out. In fact, Appayya believes, 
it is much simpler to assume that a number of persons collaborat- 
ing together have constructed this world, as in the case of cities, 
palaces, temples etc., which are the results of the co-operative 
endeavour of many. Though the Naiyayika can still ask, WTiat 
singleness of purpose could have made such a co-operative effort 
possible in the case of the world ? it is clear that the existence of 
God is not demor^trated.’ 

There is a second Nyaya argument tvhich runs thus: Actions 
by themselves cannot bring forth fruits, since nothing unconadous 
can by itself be efficient. So there must be an intelligent person, 
who distributes happiness or unhappiness to everyone in 
proportion to his virtue or vice. The Advaita school remarks 
that bestowal of happiness and unhappiness in proportion to 
virtue and vice might be done even by a plurality of gods. The 
argument cannot be a proof for the existence of God. 

The Yoga school gives the following proof for the existence 
of God. Whatever admits of degrees must have a maximum; 
and so knowledge must also reach its limit in some one; and 
that person in whom knowledge reaches its uppermost limit is 
omniscient. Such an omniscient person is God. 

The Advaita school comments that this argument does not 
prove that there is only a single being in whom maximum 
knowledge is found. There might be a number of deities, who 
possess knowledge, glory, power etc,, to an equally great degree. 
And why should not the same middle term be used to infer that 
bulk, hatred, pain etc., are also found to the greatest possible 
degree in some being ? Further, Cod is more than an omniscient 
being, and it can never be proved that wisdom, glory, power etc., 
arc also found in the highest degree in the omniscient person.^ 

Theological arguments no proofs, but TuAtrf: 

The Advaita Vedanta holds that while the above arguments 
of the Nyaya and the Yoga schools cannot be inferences, they may 
be considered as YuAftr. An argument which gives certain 
knowledge U inference; while an argument which sboivs that 
something is probable is yukti. By means of an analogy ytikti 
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shaws that there h apporeatly a relation between two things^ 
because otherwise we cannot explain one of them. Yukii can 
only produce in m a belief in the probability of a thing. 
Rimananda gives an, example; Since there is fire there» there h 
smoke. This is yukti because what is said is quite probable, but 
not certaim In a red-hot iron baU there is fUep but no smoke. 
The various arguments advanced as inferences for God's existence 
are only yuktis. They show that it is probable that God is; but 
they cannot prove that God is»^ 

Siire4\rara has explained the function of reasoning in the 
Vedanta in the following way: Mere inference can never establish 
the existence and nature of Brahman; hence it can never lead to 
the desired end, i.e.t mtfksn ; but on the contrary it leads to un¬ 
desirable consequences. Having taken inference alone as their 
sole guide and rejecting the Veda, the Buddhists (Sare^vara says) 
were Jed to the conclusion that there is no Atman, and were thus 
deluded. ^ The conclusion is that argument can only strengthen 
the teaching of the Upanisads; independently of scripture 
they cannot give inferential knowledge about Brahman.^ 

Criticism of Rational Theology : 

Though the Advaita Vedinta accepts the principle that 
* whatever is an effect has a causeand that the world is an effect* 
it says that it can never be estahlished that Brahman is that 
cause. We cannot establish that all effects are produced out of 
Brahman, because having never perceived Brahman we cannot be 
sure that a particular effect is related to Brahman, * 

The Advaita develops a critique of rational theology in the 
following way. Those who w'ish to have a theology based ex¬ 
clusively on reason must be prepared to answ^er aU criticism^ 
rationally. But th\&, the Advaita says, they cannot do. I'hey 
have no satisfactory anstver ag to why there b so much misery and 
inequality in the world. The blame for this cannot be thrown 
on the actions of living beings done in previous births. If it is 
said that God creates the world taking the fruits of actions of 
indi'^iduab into account* it may be asked i how can the fruits of 
actions, w'hich are unintelligent, move God to create in a particular 
way ? And tvhy did omnipotent God allow^ his creatures to do 
bad actions at allp even in previous births ? for, after all, he b the 
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supreme efficient cause {pravartakd^ of all action* The begin- 
nmglcssncss of the world cannot be invoked to explain this 
diihculty; because however far back we may push this, the defect 
of reciprocal dependence (i.e. that God acts in accordance with 
k4irmas and that these are productive of results when moved by 
God) is not removed. 

AH activity is admitted to be purposive, and so must creation 
be. Wliat then is the purpose of creation ? If it is purposeless, 
it is like a mad man's action. If it is purposeful, whose purpose 
does it serve f God cannot have any end, which he seeks to 
achieve j nor can he serve the purpose of others* Some schools 
of thought say God is a person and that a person is one who is 
indifferent {tidS^na). It is incoherent to say that one who is 
indifferent has created this world. ^ 

The Nyaya-Vaiiesika school maintains that God is distinct 
from matter and from individual souls. But how does he control 
matter and the creatures, unless there is some connection between 
him and these things ? f>ankara says that there cannot be con¬ 
junction of the one with the other, nor can God inhere in them 
or they in him, while conjunction and inherence are the only 
types of relationship admitted by those schools. God, being 
omnipresent and impartial, cannot be conjoined with anything. 
We cannot conceive of any other kind of relation, because in that 
case it is not first proved that there is a reiation. If the Nyiya 
school resorts to the Veda to get over this difficulty, then it too 
abandons the claim to establish God purely on rational grounds. 
Moreover, since that school regards the Veda to be God’s Word, 
its argument to establish God on the authority of scriptural 
testimony is circular.' ® 

The Nyaya that God moulds the world of things out of 
primal matter. Sankara says that if this matter is visible and 
gross, there is no need to further mould something which has 
already a form and shape. Tf the primal nxatter has no form at 
all and so imperceptible, how can we conceive God working on it ? 
Nobody can work materially upon an invisible thing, for no potter 
made a pot out of invisible clay. 

The Nyaya school claims that our perceptual experience can be 
the standard by which we have to understand God and his nature. 
If that is 80 , the Advaita says that since we now'hcre see an 
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unembodicd pcrwio doing something, wc hax'e to think of God as 
one having a body and subject to all the consequent limitations.* * 

The Npya says that God, matter and souls are al] eternal 
and infinite. In that case the Advaita says that God will be 
unable to know the limits of himselfj matter and the souls; and be 
ceases to bo omniscient. If Cod is able to know the limits of all 
these three, they cannot be infinite; and what is not infinite will 
come to an endJ * 

The conclusion arrived at by the Advaita school is that on the 
analogy of our ordinary experience and by means of inference we 
Can know nothing about God. Since inference can never establish 
anything that is not in confonnity with empirical experience, 
an omniscient and omnipotent creator of the world can never be 
inferred. * ^ In experience we nowhere meet an omniscient person, 
or one who is able to make something from nothing or from pure 
matter, or one who is entirely free from desires and passions. * 
So, the Advaita school says, on the basis of our experience alone, 
we cannot infer the existence of God. ‘ * On the other hand, the 
Advaita Vedanta is never guided by the analogy of what is seen, 
but relics solely on the Veda ; and that is ivhy it is able to accept 
Brahman or pure consciousness Ss both the material and the 
efficient cause of the world, though in experience we nowhere 
find a conscious principle to be a material cause, or even the same 
thing being both material and efficient cause. * * 


II 

Tarka 

Nature of Tarka : Vatsyapna’s account; 

Hindu Logic enumerates tearka as a type of reasoning which 
is ancillary^to a pmin^a, but which is itself never a pramaf^. 
Tarka is the formulation of a probable hypothesis {«Ad) in the 
case of a thing, whose real nature is not known, when there is a 
ground for such a hypothesis. 

VatsySpna gives the following examples of tarka^ Is the 
transmigration of man without any cause or is it caused ? If it is 
caused, is the cause eternal or non-eteinal ? If it is uncau^d, it 
will cease of itself; and nothing need be done for the cessation of 
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transmigration* If this cause is etcraa], then Us effect—trans¬ 
migration—will never come to a stop. So it is probable that the 
cause of transmigration is non-etemat This is a tarka^ and this 
strengthens the scriptural testimony that transmigration is caused 
by karma. Similarly doubt may arise whether the soul is eternal 
or non-etemal. If it is non-eternal, past and future births would 
be impossible. Then it cannot be said that the present life is 
the result of action done in previous births, and that if one wants 
happUtess in future bfe, he should perform only good actioits. 
So it seems probable that the soul is eternal. This sort of guess 
{uka) strengthens the scriptural testimony that the soul is eternal. 

According to the Nyaya school, tarka by itself cannot result 
in certain knowledge, because it cannot conclusively establish 
something as a fact. It Is useful because after such guesses are 
made, one tries to reach an assured conclusion through ^prai^^a. 
Further* tarka serves as an ancillary to a pramMa and serves to 
strengthen it,^^ 

Mere Tarka useless: 

Sankara says that since tarka is based on man's Individual 
suppositions {u^pr^fm) which'* are unfettered, while some intel¬ 
ligent men may formulate tarkas with great care, more intelligent 
people may refute them, and their tarkas in turn may be refuted 
by others. The premises on which tarkas may be based are 
various and the inteUectual capacities of men differ very much. 
So, according to him, there can be no finality in a conclusion 
arrived at by iarka. 

A critic may say that the conclusion that all tarka is relative 
is itself arrived at by tarka. To prove that no tarka is final, 
the tentativeness of some arguments is shown and from this it is 
geiLcralised that no tarka is final. Thus the imcertainty of tarka 
is itself established by a tarka. The critic may go on to say that 
if all twrkas are unccrtaiiit empirical experience Itself will come to 
an end ; for man acts on the hypothesis that the future ’will ramble 
the past. Further, in. cases where there is a doubt about the 
meaning of scriptural pa$sagc$t the true meaning Is ascertained 
by means of tarka in the form of settlirig the purport. The 
critic may then urge that tentativencss is^ in fact^ the beauty of 
a tarka. By the rejection of defective tarka$^ a sound tarka 




becornes acceptable. If our ancestors have been fools^ it does not 
follow that we should be fools; shrularly from the fact that some 
tarkas are defective, it does not foUow that all tarfuis should be 
rejected 

Having himself formulated a potssible criticism in the above 
manner, Sankara replies to it in the fgUo^ing way: Though 
the finality of tarka h seen in some casesp in the present con¬ 
text—ipfi* in deiejtniiting the existence and nature of cause 
of the world—cannot certainly be final. Without the help 
of scripture, it is impossible to guess about this profound matter* 

Brahman, with which is tied up our very liberation. Fer- 
oeption and inference arc of no use in the case of Brahman. 
So on what basis can one make a guess ? All those who believe 
in liberation are agreed that it results from right knowledge. 
Right knowledge can but be one, uniform and objective. In 
the case of right knowledge about a thing, c,g. fire i$ wann* there 
cannot be several valid alternate hypotheses. are 

mutually contradictory, as is well proved by the many contradic¬ 
tory view^ about Reality of even great men like Kapila and 
Kariada. \Miile right ^owlcdge is condusivc and uniform^ 
tarkus are inconclusive and ™riou$. They are inconclusive 
because what one logician cstablbhe^ as truth may be refuted 
by another* No single logician is accepted as the best logician 
by all logicians; and we cannot assemble all the logicians of the 
past, present and future at one pbee and time, so that they may 
together arrive at a final condusion. So (Sankara concltidea) 
w'hile tarka r^not be depended upon for a knowledge of Brah¬ 
man» no logician can reject the validity of the knowledge gene¬ 
rated by the Veds^ provided it is eternal and capable of generat¬ 
ing knowledge. Scripture and iwka which fallows senpfur^ 
these two can, according to Sankara^ establbh that Brahman is 
the world-cause.*^ 

Tarka confirms Faith: 

Appayya Diksita says that when a doubt arises whether there 
is one m^er or a number of makers of the wurld, then^ if the 
arguments such as those ad^wnced by the Nylya are aided by scrip- 
turCp they lead to the csondusion that there is only one cause of the 
world - and these arguments can help to strengthen w'hat scripture 
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says. It is Like the vanastmlumyfya, which may be iUustmted 
thus: A lion can be easily killeil by hunters if it is confronted 
in the open; but it becomes inaccessible if it hides in the interiOT 
of a foiest; and l>ecause the lion is hiding in it, the forest also 
becomes inaccessible to the hunters^ who must enter it with care 
lest they should fall a prey to the lion pouncing upon them un¬ 
awares from behind some tree or hiiiock+ Similarly, iu Appajya^s 
opinion, the reasoning from parsimony is strengthened by scrip- 
tuiTp while it serves to convince us of what scripture says; but it 
cannot be an independent pramoftii^ * ^ 

Need for Tarka: 

Though it is true that Vedanta Vdkyas alone give us the 
knowledge of Brahman, mere hearing of them may not produce 
that knowledge in all cases. Even after hearing, a lot of pondering 
over them, supplemented by u^kas not opposed to therUt is 
nco^sary to remove doubts.®® A critic may say thus: When, 
for example, we see a pot we make no more ado, but simply 
accept it as a fact. Similarly, if the UpanJ^ads give us knowledge 
of Brahman, why should further deliberation and iarhi 
be neoessar}' ? To thia the Advaita school makes the following 
reply. To have knowledge means to have an idea of a thing* 
This happens when mind takes on the form of the object presented 
to it- Mind may take on the form of a thing, but wc may not be 
sure of the content of that particular mental mode, and till then 
certainty is not to be had. In the perception of empirical objects, 
aA soon as our mind takes on the form of a partioilar object, it 
l>ecomes certain regarding the nature of its content; but there is 
no such immediate certainty when the rulnd comes to know 
Brahman through scripture* This is so, because mind is 
* over-burdened " either with the idea that it is impossible that 
there should be such a thing as Brahman,^ ^ or else with ideas 
about the nature of Brahman which are contradictory to what the 
Upani^ads say. Because of the first defect, mind is unable to 
concentrate, and ftilly realise the oneness of Brahman and the 
jfva ; and because of the second defect, mind is unabfe to shake ofif 
the false identification of the body and the soul, and stiU continues 
to attribute to the soul the properties which really are of the body* 

The Advaita school says that this is not a unique ease, for 
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this sort of thing happens in ordinaiy experience also; but 
ii 3 tw.Uy disbcHcf is shaitcned by mere seeing. For example^ as 
soon as we see the flight of birds we believe that it is 
possible to fly in the air. In a place like Bamra®, though bunches 
of green p^^pper may be on view at a $hop* yett because they 
have Tie^ef been seen there before, and have been brought from 
very distant countrieSp a man may not believe his otm eyes; 
and due to thi$ disbelief he has no certitude* in spite of his seeing. 

Similarlyp if a man has been believing himself to be an 
individual, limited in knowledge and happiness, and subject to all 
the limitations of this world of misery^ he may very well feel 
doubt, if he is suddenly told that he is not at all different from 
Brahman, the Supreme, whose nature is eternal and infinite 
knowledge and bliss. This disbelief is a mental defect^ and has 
to be removed by which can show the probability and 

validitj' of Upaniaadic statements. These defects are due to 
the results of previous bad actions. These are removed by 
practising the duties that are proper to one*s caste and station in 
life, and false uotioos arc removed by acquiring calmness of 
mind and other virtues. The idea that the oneness of Brahman 
and jffM is impossible is removed by pondering over the 

Upanmdic statements. This is manGna or meditation on 
scriptural statements* The neset step is mJidhyGFmui or contem* 
plation of the profound meaning of the Upanisad^ with 
concentration, after aU contrary ideas ha’^ie been dispelled. WTien 
these obstacles are thus removedt and scriptural meaning is well 
assimilated, the %^varana school say$ that it is the mahm^nkyas 
alone that give us right knowledge.^* 

Three-fold function of T^rku : 

Application of the six criteria to ascertain the purport of 
scriptural passages Involves tiirka: That is why \^gaspati says 
that discussion of acripturai sentences is in fact tarkG^ and that 
it is aided by other tarkas, which are found in the Mimamsa and 
the Nyaya.^^ These latter are the arguments which establish the 
authority of the Veda and the nature of perception etc. So 
(the Advmta school says) is needed (i) to ascertain the puj^ 
port of scriptural passages, (li) to remove doubts f^^amiaya) and 
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contrary beliefs * and (iii) to convinoe iia of the 

probability of the existence of what is to be known, i.e. Brahman 
{prameya sambhat^a nisfayay 

Nature of admissible Tm‘ka i 

But, Sankara Tvams, this should not be a pretext for importing 
pure tarka into Vedantan Only reasoning in accordance with 
scripture should be admitted# Vaeaspati enumerates three 
conditions, which have to be aadsSed by such tarka : (i) It must 
be dependent upon scripture; (ii) it must elucidate the content 
of scripture, and (iii) it must not be opposed to scripture. - ^ 
Govindananda says that such iark^ must be used to drive away 
doubts and contrary notioDS^ after the truth has been ascertained 
from scripture.^ ^ 

Examples of such Tarhai 

Sankara gives two examples of such reasoning: (a) The self 
is seen to be pr^eut in both the dreaming and the waking states^ 
and Atman is * untouched' by both; for if either is natural and 
essential to Atman^ it will be inseparable from Atman, like warmth 
from fire. Since in deep sleep there is an abiding of the true 
self in itself, it confirms the scriptural sentence which says that 
in the state of sleep jtva attains oneness w'lth Brahman^® ^ and also 
shows that it is possible that the jtva is identical with Brahman, 
devoid of multiplicity {ni^prapan^d\i. (b) Scripture says that the 
world comes from {prabh^a^ Brahman, Sankara says that stnoe 
we see that an effect is not different from ita cause, even as a 
jar is not materially different from clay. Brahman is not different 
from the world.^* 

Negative Role of Tiirfai: 

WTiile the above sort of tofhas elucidate the content of 
scripture and also render the existence of Brahman possiblCi 
the role of tarka in dcmolbhing other philosophies is not leas 
important for an Advaitin. By the mere ascertainment of the 
meaning of scripture, right vision k not established. There are 
various schools of philosophy such as the Carvika, the SImkhyat 
the Yoga etc., which claim to give right knowledge. Some of 
these are associated with the great names of Kapila^ Kanada 
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and others, who are reputed to be onuiisctent, and contain subtle 
argunients. So some people believe that the Sanikhya and other 
systems are on a par with the Vedanta, and that like two lions of 
equal strength, which cannot defeat each other, both are valid. 

To remove this mistake, it is necessary to show such people that 
systems like Samkhya are inconsbtent with each other as w'ell as 
self-contradictory, and this can be done by independent reasoning 
without the help of scripture. If the inherent contradictions 
in these systems are sho^vii, their improbability is demonstrated* 
The Advaita school says that such a refutation of eveiy other 
alternate system of philosophy will also serve to show that the 
Vedanta h true. This In itself is valuable^ because {Vidyaranya says) 
there can be no positive demonstration of the Advaita Vedanta.,®^ 

Tarka also removes another danger. Other schools quote 
Vedie sentences and utilise them to establish their own positionsi 
interpreting them with a view to their own end, Sankara says 
that such interpretations are not resi interpretations^ but are in 
fact distortions,®* T^rka series to eliminate these false inter¬ 
pretations. 

Value of Analogies: 

The Advaita school finds analogies also to be of use in creating 
certitude in scriptural statements.®^ For examplep scripmre 
teaches xis that though Brahman is the cause of the world it is 
not essentially different from the world. Advaidns say that we 
can understaiid this on the analogy of a pot w^hich, though an 
effect of clay, is not essentially differeiit from it. Thus non¬ 
duality is sho^vn to be possible^ Sicnilarly,, w^hen it is said that 
agency, sorrow, etc., are wrongly attributed to the 5clf» because 
of its association with the body, it can be understood on the 
analogy of a w'hite crystal, which h spoken of as red, when the 
redness of a nearby flower h reflected in it* Just as w'hen a 
rope is mistaken for a snake, this * rop<ssnake * has no existence 
apart from the mpe, the world does not exist independently of 
Bnhman. Just as the sun, when reflected in different media, 
appears in different colours and shapes^ so Brahman appears 
^-^riou^ly, when It is reflected in nesdcnce. These and various 
other analc 3 gies (the Advaidn says) make scriptural statements 
intefligihle, dispel the idea that they are improbable.®® 
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III 

Anvayn-Vy^tireka T^ka 

Reasoning laid down by Upanisads: 

The Brhadartmyaka Upani}ad lays down that Atman should 
be heard of^ meditated upon and contemplated.^^ Unl^s this 
IS done Atman is not realised. Sankara explains that hearing 
{trm-and} is receiving instruction from one^s teacher and from 
scriptures; meditation (trumana) is discussion through reasoning 
(fdTjtis) ■ and contemplation {mdidhyMsmtd) is steadfast knowing of 
it.^^ In Sankara's opinion the oneness of the Self is shown aa 
clearly as a bael fruit on one^s paliUp only when scriptural testi¬ 
mony and argument together demonstrate it ■ the meaning of the 
scriptural texts should^ be explained and tested in the light of 
arguments.^*® 

Vifdrn is Tarka: 

It has already been said that though the muhm-diiyas are heard^ 
the assured conviction that one is Brahman is not generated unless 
doubts and contnny ideas are removed, and so wAn becomes 
necessary* According to Surc^vara and Madhusudana SarasvatT 
hearing of the malidvdkyas is the principal means of Brahman- 
realisation, but such * hearing * has to be aided {sahita) by 
and nididhyajana. Madhusudana says that * pondering over the 
Upanisad vatyas ' (vedmM vifara) is nothing but aided 

by munmici and mdidhyasana j and such a iravma is of the nature 
of anvayu-vyatireka 

Anvaya-VyaitTeka Tarksi 

It Sankara himself who first gsve rise to this type of larJtti, 
In the Upod^a-sdifasri, he saya that to a man who enquires * Who 
am 1 ? % after rqccting mind, senses and body as not being him¬ 
self, the Upani^ad replies 'That Thou art*.*® Taking a cue 
from this Suredvara elaborates what is known a$ antaya- 
vyalirekn iarka, i*e, reasoning based upon the presence and ab¬ 
sence of coitnection. 

This reasoning is of the following kind: (i) Whatever is an 
object (drsyM) of cognition cannot be Atman. The body, senses, 
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mmd (jnmoj;), reason (buddhi) and even the ego-sense (ahamkdrd) 
are the objects of cognitions* So they cannot be Atman* (li) What¬ 
ever has to be manifested by another (Le. T^hatever is not 
self-luminous) is material (jadaX and body» senses^ etc*, are 
therefore materbl, because without the presence of the witnessing 
consciousness they cannot intimate their own existence, (iii) WTiat- 
ever is mutable is material ; and bodj'p senses, etc,, are seen 
as growing, decaying and coming to an end. So they are not 
Atman. (iv) WTiilc in waking and dream states the existence of a 
pcrceiver, the perceived and perception is found, in sleep they are 
destroyed. After waking up from skepp awareness in the form I 
slept well, I did not know anything then ^ testifies that even in 
sleep consciousness 'ivas present, though it had no object. This 
kind of reasoning show“s that there is consciousnessp which is one 
beneath tlie multiplicity of powers, senses and capacities; and 
which remains as the unchanging and common element behind the 
three states of dreaming, waking and sleep, and in waking state 
behind the play of itnaginationp feeling, desire and thought, 
While common sense understands the relation of soul to the body 
and things in a crude spatio-temporal way, through tmvayn- 
vyutireka tarka we come to know that Atman is w^holly 
independent and different from all palpable objects of perception 
{driya pudartha) and is qualitatively opposed to them.^* 

Tarka cannot lead to knotviedge of the nature of Atman ; 

But though we come to know that there is Atman and that it 
is not a thing such as a pot or a cot, or even mind and 
reason, Sureivara says that by iarka we cannot know the nature 
of A critic may ask: How is the existence of Atman kno^^m 

without anything being knoivn about its nature? Suresvara 
replies that from farka wc can only know that there is a perceiving 
principle (dfkpaddrtfmX %vhich is certainly not anything that is 
perceptible * but its special and extraordinary nature is not knoiATi* 
SureSvara says that th is is so even i n an ordinary mferencc. When 
we infer that there is a fire on a hill, we certainly knovr nothing 
about the nature of this fire, viK.* whether it is lit by burning 
mango logs or oak logs; and so b the case about the 
tyaiirekd tarka.*^ 

Hence, Sur^vara says^ there is a necessity for iravana in 
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addition to this tarkaf for the Upaiti^ads alone can. iriform os 
that Atman is one* perfect and eternals Through such a larha 
we are able todiatmguish the Self from the Not-Self^ buisince this 
tarka is based on the notion of 'difference \ we still continue to 
think that there are two things t the Self and the Not-Self, 
though we will not any more confuse the two. Now if we 
hearken to the Upani^flds* Surrfvara says, we come to know that 
* difference^ is a product of nescience and must be abandoned.^® 

Sureivara emphasises that even in formulating anvaya- 
vyatinka tarka, we should not cut ourselves adrift from the 
Upanmdic moorings, lest we may plunge into ' darkness" as 
the Buddhists did when they relied on pure re^oning.^^^ 

Instances of Tarka in the Upani^ds: 

In the ^hand^gya^ for instance, it is taught: ' This person, 
who la seen in the eye ia x^tman." ^ Sankara explains that' person 
in the eye ’ means the " perceiver of perception *, as is evidenced 
by another text *the eye of the eye***^ Then it is taught that 
Atman is that which experiences^ * May I smell this, may I speak^ 
may I thinkThe aenses and mind are for Atman*s sake."^^ 
Then it is said : ‘ Atman is that which a w^be man discovers as 
himself, when he abandons the idea that the body is the self and 
attains the conviction that he is the light of consciousness."'^* 
^Vhen thus Atman is sharply distinguished from body, senses etc., 
and identified with consciousness, the fins! teaching is imparted: 
"That b Realty, that b Atman, O^vetaketu, That Thou art/^^ 

Similarly, in the Brhaddranyaka it is taught that Atman is 
the person, who b (wrongly) identified with the mind, is in the 
midst of the sense organs, and is the light within the mind. * * Accor¬ 
ding to Sankara this passage means that though .Atman is proved to 
be other than the body, it b mistakenly identified with mind by all, 
while in fact mind is only a limiting adjunct of Atman, Though 
the sense organs appear to be intelligent (not-material), they are 
not Atman. As a rock in the midst of trees^ Atman b different 
from them. Nor is it the mind or its modes, but * the light within 
it'* It is called Might', because it is self-luminous, and it is 
by its presence that the body and senses function. As it is 
thus * mixed up" with all the functions of the body and the senses, 
the attributes and functions of the latter arc superimposed on the 
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former- That the Self b transcendent to them is proved by its 
presence and their absence in dreams. It is only the fonctloning 
of the mlnd^, with which is associated the Self^ that leads to the 
delusion that Atman is thuiking^ doing etc.^ ^ Thu^the Upanmd 
through atw{^a-tyatir£ka tarka separates Atman from other 
thingSp and then declares : ^ I am Bnihman.'^* 

\Mienever tarka is needed^ (So re^ vara says) iarka of the above 
sort approved by the Upani^ads alone should be resorted to- 
Taking the contradictories ^ peroeiver and perceived % 
^uitnesa and witnessed % ^unchanged and changed^ ^supremely 
blissful and miserable \ and * absolute existence and non¬ 
existence \ the Advaitins establish that what comes under one 
category cannot come under the category that contradicts it. 
For example^ if the pcrcciver h not different from the peredved* 
there cannot be the peredver when there is not the peredvedL 
-Analysis of the three states of waking etc,, shows that there h 
the perceiver, Atman» even when there are no perceived objects. 
Now by taking the other four p^airs of contradictories^ it will be 
^hown by the Advaidns that Atman is non-materialj etemd, 
supremely blissful and absolutely existent, because the contradic¬ 
tories of these belong to the perceived, and so they cannot belong 
to the peredver® “ 


IV 

Arthdpatti 

The Ad\dta Vedanta school considers arthdpaiti as a pramdi^a. 
Arlhapatii is the postulation (katpan^ of a factor that can explain 
a situation p based on a knowiedge of that situation. This factor 
that is postulated must be such that without it the situation in 
question remains inexplicable. Dharmaraja cites the following 
example: The fatness of a man who does not eat in day time is 
Inexplicable if we do not postulate his eating at nightp though 
the latter is not seen by us.^^ 

Ad^dtlns hold that arthdpaiti cannot be inference, because, 
firstly, in it there is no invariable positive relation betw^een the 
fact to be explained and the fact that explains, as between smoke 

^ The I-sense— tatumkOifa. 
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and fire. Secondly^ whoever makes a postulation has an after- 
reflection form, *I am postulating this* 

and not ‘ 1 am inferring this ^ ^ ^ 

The procedure involved in (irthdp<itti i&thb t When we see 
that a man is fat and yet does not eat in day time» our knowledge 
of his fatness conflicts with our knowledge of his not catirtg in 
day time* And this conilict is removed by postulating his eating 
at nighty That 'X is fat’ is a 'general knowledge^ (sdmdnys 
pramd)y w'hich we have^ and w hich is contrary to the specific 
detail * He docs not eat in day time ^ This opposition b 
removed by the postulation, ^He eats at night**®* T^b process 
of thought is different from that involved in inference. 

It is also impossible to reduce this to an inference, because 
we do not have any major premise. We require a major premise 
of the sort ^ X, who is fat^ must eat either in day time or at night'; 
or * .\ll men who are fat and do not eat in day time eat at night 
The major premise in cither ca^ involves the knowledge sought 
to be gained by postulation, and $o involves a p^iith prim^ipii^ 
The Advaitins say that postulation is of tw'o kinds : (r) pos¬ 
tulation to explain ivhat is seen+ and (z) postulation to explain 
what h known from testimony (human or scriptural). ® ^ 

The first one may be illustrated thus, (a) We may see a 
thing in front as silver^ but on closer inspection find that it b 
not silver, but a pearl-shell. So from this we postubte that the 
silver we saw at first is false, as otlienvise its being pearl-shell is 
inexplicable (ajiupap^tma).^^ (b) Previously (supra pp. 131-2)^ 
it has been mentioned that Har^a maintains that on the basis 
of an analysis of perception, w“e can postulate the non-difference 
of all objects from one another. 

Postulation of the second kind is possible in cases such as: (a) 
After hearing from a reliable person that Devadatta, who b living, 
is not in hb house, w*e postulate hb exbtencc outside hi$ house, 
(b) The 0 ^dogya Upanisad says i The knower of Atman gcacs 
beyond (lit* crosses) grief. ® ^ Now illusions only can be removed 
by knowledge. Since grief is said to l>c removed fay knowledge^ 
and since grief^ wliich is real^ cannot be removed by know ing that 
it is false, grief must be an illusion- Here " grief' means the 
bondage of transmigration ; so this bondage b an iUusion. ® * 
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We may conclude the Advaita standpoint thus: Since it could 
be demonstrated that all empirical experience is relative and 
finite^ we are Jiistified in postulating ^e Absolute. Since no 
relation other than that of non-difference is tenable between 
subject and object and the different objects of cognition, ‘non- 
difference * can be postulated. This is not the same as the 
argiiment from the idea of the Absolute to its existence* Here 
it is argued that since we experience the finite and the relative and 
find it to be not self-existent^ the Absolute is postulated in order to 
understand it* But arthdpatti cannot tell us the nature of the 
Absolute; that should be known only from the Veda, Arths* 
patti is also useful in deriving certain condusiom from 
Upani^adic ^tements. While the Advaitins accept that ^rtJku- 
pafti IS an exercise of reason, they do not reckon it to be inf|rential 
reasoning* 
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Chapter IV 


REASON AND SCRIPTURE 

1 

Tk^ View of Gaiidapdda 

The problem of the relationship between reason and ^criptuial 
testimony arose with Gaudapada the grand teacher of Sankara. 
He was a staunch believer in the aothoiily of the Upani§ada^ 
while at the same time Buddhist doctrines appealed to his reason. 
If the Vijnanavadaand the ^unyavida arc the results of the untram- 
mellecl exercise of reason, and if their conclusions are solely 
dictated by the necessity of dialectic, they cannot be ignored. 
On the other hand^ a faithfu] follower of the Vedinta cannot accept 
anything opposed to it. So in his Karihas he endeavoured to show 
that though the followers of the Upanisadb may seek the aid of 
reason only to draw out their content^ their condusions will be 
in accord with the findings of philosophers {tbe Buddhists)^ 
because truth cannot contradict itself. 

On the authority of the Aiti^eya^ the Tmttirfya and the 
Bfhaddranyaka Uponi^ods, Gaudapada first establishes that 
consciousness is the one RealityJ He argues thus: 

The wise have * seen in the Vedlntas * that this world is like a 
dream and a city in the mirage, Scripture has proved 

by argument that what is seen in a dream is non-existent® 
Upanisadic tern assert that there is no plurality, that the One 
became many through mdyd, and that unborn it is bom in many 
The Kafha text *This does not become anything from 
anything' implies that there h no cause for the soul's birth, ® 
Finally^ since the JBfhaddranyaka sap that aU predications are 
impossible of Atman, concepts such as birth and becoming are 
inapplicable to Atman. ^ Like the barren w'oman^s son, the 
unreal can never be bom, while the immutable Reality can 
never be bom. Of the real them could be birth only fay 
illusion, i.e. as in a dream there appears duality.^ So no 
jiva is bom^* and none is in bondage.® [This is the theory 
of aon-ori^nation Non-difference between Atman 
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and jiva has, therefore, been extolled by scriptures, while p]tini-> 
lity has been righdy condemned.^® This non-dual reality has 
been leeti by sages, who are devoid of desire, fear and anger, 
and who have studied the entire Veda.^^ 

Thus having shown that the theory of non-duality and non- 
origination is Upanmdic, Gau^apada says that the Buddhist 
non-dualists {advaya vadita) also proclaim the theory of non¬ 
origination, and asserts that it can be accepted by the Vedantlns 
also, as there is no quarrel between the two. ^ * Throughout the 
last chapter of his work, he tries to show how Buddhist thinkers 
support the theory of non-origination, which he believes to be 
Upani^adic. In the course of this attempt he extensively quotes 
from the Buddhist classics, and at other places reproduces the 
ideas in them.Thus much as the Christian Fathers appro¬ 
priated Greek philosophy into theology, Gaudapada sought to 
incorporate Buddhist philosophy in the Vedanta, 

In his endeavour to reconcile reason and scriptural testimony, 
he lays down two principles: (i) The meaning of the scripture 
can be only that which is (a) conclusively established (ntsfitam), 
and (b) in accordance with reasoning (yakiiyukta), ^ * (2) Since 
‘ non-difference’ and ’non-origination’ are its principal teachings, 
all the statements in the Scripture about creation and the difference 
between Atman and jiva have to be taken in a secondary sense. * * 
Such statements are intended for the sake of worship (upvjroTrd) for 
those who are yet unable to perceive the truth, ^ * and tlieygradual¬ 
ly pave the way for grasping the profound truth of non-duality, ‘ ’ 
Caudapada's twin principles imply that reason sets fourth 
the norm of truth, and that scriptural statements are untenable, 
if they are unconiinned by reason. 

ti 

^ankara't View 

Sankara’s standpoint seems to differ from that of Gaudapada. 
At one place he raises a possible objection thus: Brahman is a real 
entity {parimfpanna vastu ); and in the case of such things there is 
scope for pramdnas other than scriptural tesrimony. Just as when 
two scriptural passages are opposed to one another, one is 
subordinated to another, so when scripture is opposed to another 
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pnrm^ay scripture should be subordinated to it. Yuktij which 
seeks to establish an unseen thing on the analogy of a seen thing, 
is nearer to estperience; while scripture, which is a mere tradition 
in respect of what it propounds^ is far removed from experience. ^ ^ 

Sankara replies to this saying that since Briihman is a 
unique thing, it is mere wishful thinking to believe ihdlprum^^ 
other than scriptural t^timony have any scope here. As in the 
case of dharraa, Brahman can be known only from scripture. He 
quotes in support various texts from the Upanisads and Sfftrits^ 
including the Kafha passage ^ This kncrwledgc (of Brahman) 
cannot be gained by i&rka *, and the Gita passage * This is un¬ 
manifested and an linkable ^ * Sankara says that though the 
Upani^adic passage enjoining nuin^im shows that tarka should 
receive due respect, that cannot be a pretext for introducing 
' dry ^ (pure) argumentation {iu^ka iarha) into Vedanta; only 
the tijrkat wWch foUom scripture, can be accepted as a bdp 
towards Brabman-intuition {mubhavoffga)^ Since aueb tarka 
is admissibiep he says that scriptural or mrii texts which condemn 
tarka condemn only mere tarka^ as it cannot by itself be a 
pratnima.^^ 

Nothing can be clearer than this statement of Sankara, yet 
be apparently voiced a different view in some places. We will 
now discuss two such passages: 

A. The Bfhadaranyaka Upani^ad consists of three k^dai — 
Madku Kaffda, Yigna^atkya Kdn^a and Khita Kdnda, In the 
introduction to the last but one section of jOn^, 

Sankara says, ‘ The knowledge of Atman, which is the means of 
immortality, is obtained by tarka also, for the Kdr^a 

preponderates in that.^^* Now let us see the reasoning which 
has been advanced in Y^navatl^a Kd^a. The most important 
section of this Kan^ is that in which the dialogue of Yajnavalkya 
and Gargi is narrated. In his bhdfya on that Sankara saysi 
Scripture has indicated the existence of the immutable by negating 
various attributes* Yfit, to temovc popular misconceptions, 
inferential evidence is now adduced. Sankara then says that the 
sun and the moon, which give light to all beings at day and night 
respectively, are hdd in their positions, as a kingdom remains 
unbroken and orderly under the mighty nde of a king* As a 
lamp, which gives light to people, has its maker and regulator, 
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SO the sun and the moon must have been crt^ted for the purpose of 
giving light by a Universal Ruler who knows their use. That 
exists which has made the sun and the moon and which compels 
them to rt&e and set. Similarly, That must exist which main¬ 
tains heaven and earth in their positions^ without allowing them 
to falL Were there not a oonsciousi transcendent Ruler^ |t wonld 
be impossible for heaven and earth to obey a fixed order. Sankara 
says that this is the * unfaiLirig sign^ of Atman^s existence.^^ 
Two other arguments mentioned by Sankara aret (i) There must be 
a Rulerp who, knowing the various results of the actions of men, 
a>vards to them proportionate happiness or unhappiness,^^ (ii) 
That muat exist, the knowledge of iivhich puts a stop to transmigra¬ 
tion ; because ritualst which are perishable cannot lead to eternal 
moksa.^^ Sankara resorts to arguments of this kind at other places 
also. For instance, in his hh^fya on the Kena and the 

Sutra bhd^ya, he gives the same two arguments which arc given 
by the Nyaya school.^ ^ Just as houses^ palaces, chariots etc., are 
built by conscious beir^, so this world of infinite variety, com¬ 
plexity and regularity must be the result of the effort {prayatria) 
of a conscious beings At another place he givee the argument 
from movement: An unconscious thing cannot move of itself 
and evolve into the world, for we nowhere see, for uistance, a 
’Wagon or clay moving by itself. So a conscious principle alone 
can be the cau^ of the world. He also formulates the cosmo¬ 
logical argument: Attnan has been (nentioned as the cause of the 
evolution of the world, for it is said by scripture, * From Atman 
was ether generated Atman also cannot be a product, for the 
chain of evolution cannot endlessly stretch backwards i ctherwi^^ 
mhilism will be the result.^ ^ 

Now in view of what Sankara has said at various places in 
very dear terms, we must conclude that he does not give any 
independent value to arguments of the above sort. In the opening 
portion of his ftful^ya on the Brhaddranyaka he raise* a possible 
objection in the following way : The Veda itself points out certain 
grounds of inference for the existence of Atman which depend on 
perception* Sc inference is possible in the case of Atman. 
Sankara replies to this thus i That the Self is eternal, and that it 
does not come to an end w'ith death cannot be perceived; for were 
this perceptible, the ^^akasand the Buddhists’would not deny 
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it. The esiatenee of Atman can be known only from the 
and from certain empirical grounds of inference cited by itp The 
foliow^ers of the Mimimsi and the Nyaya imagine that these 
grounds of inference^ mentioned by the Veda, are products of 
their ingenious mtndsp and declare that the self can be known by 
inference,^ ® In the Brkadaranyaka there occurs the following 
conversation: * By what i^ the world of Brahma pervaded ? ' 

* Do notp O Garg!^ ask too much, le^t your head should fall off. 
You are asking too much* O Gargi, about a Deity* about whom 
too many questions should not be asked.Sank^a comment¬ 
ing on thb says that Girgf has tried to know through inference 
about a deity, who must be approached only through scriptur^d 
tradition He says that since the nature of the deity 

is to be known from scripture alonep Gaigi's question, being 
inferential, disregarded this method of approach.^® Sankara 
and his followers never go against the emphatic statement of the 
Bfhadarnnyiiki^ ’ I ask you about that personi w'ho is to be known 
only from the Upani§ads.^ ^ Commenting on this, Sankara says 
that Atman cannot be known through any means other than the 
Upani^ads. 

In view of aU this we must conclude that w'hen he says that 
by t^ka also Atma-Jndrin can be obtained* he means by tarka 
not iufka tarka^ mere reasoning, but htyawgrhlta tar ho, 
i.e. tarka that 5 s dependent on and that follows scripture. In his 
K^na Sankara himself explains why arguments like the 

cosmological, the teleological etc., are needed. He says that they 
are mentioned for making scriptural meaning certain {nis^aya) for 
ourselves.®^ In the opening portion of the bha^a on Ydjn^walkya 
Kdi^a also, saying that this Kd^a w^ill be mainly argumentative* 
while the previous one was mainly expository, Sankara remarks 
that unless tarho is coupled with scriptural testimony* the oneness 
of Atman cannot be shown as clearly as a fruit in one’s hand.®® 
T^ka tests the meaning of scripture, i-e. it rebuts all possible 
criddsms and produces certitude in scriptural teaching. 
Winding up, Sankara says that while the first part of the 
Bfkaddranyaka merely states the great truth, the second part 
discusses it out in debate, and in the last secdon it is again restated. 
Thus scripture and reasoning together reach a decisive conclusion. 
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By itself rmsoning is useless, while by themselves mere scdptura! 
Statements cannot dear doubts and produce conviction.^'* 

B. Another statement that needs discussion b made by 
Sankara in hts bka^s on Gau^pada^s He says, * Is 

Advalta to be knovm from scripture alone, or by reasoning also f 
To this Gaudapada says that it can be kno^sm by reasoning also 
If at all anywhere Gau^apada demorntrates the truth of 
Advaita by pure reasoning* it is in his third chapter. A perusal of 
it shoivs that by means of familiar analogies such as the ether in 
a pot and the sparks rising from a fire, the doctrine of non- 
duality is sought to be made intelligible* The truth of the 
doctrine presupposed throughout the discussion is explained by 
analogies. It is, however, true that dualism is ruthlessly 

critici^d by imvaya-vyaiinka inference and by yukiis. The said 
inference is of this scut: ^When rnind b '"unminded" (com¬ 
pletely stilled) there is no duality ; so all duality is miy a 
perception of the mind* having no indqiendent existence,"^ * 
Though Sankara calls it an " €mumdnif ^ it is in fact only a larka 
or He is himself aii^^re of it when he says that the 

non-existence of dtiaJIty is maintained by yuhtiSf^^ and sur¬ 
prisingly enough he says that even these yuktii are known from 
the Veddniit Vakym only.^ * In the introductory portion of the 
Mdn^ukyij bhd^a^ Sankara himself enunciates the methodology 
of the Ved^ta. Firsti we must be sure of what scripture 
says, for that alone is the means of knowing the truth about 
Atman^^® That this world of duality and misery is a product 
of nescience and that by the knowiedgc of Brahman it 
i$ removed — this is known from scripture. Hic second step is 
that of demonstrating the untenability of dualism;'* * and the 
third step is that of showing how ' non-dualism * is intelligible 
(this Is done by analogies and yukiis). Finally^ all other doctrines 
are shown to be mutually contradictory and self-contradictory. 
When the mind has passed through th^ four stages, the 
conviction that Advaita is the truth sinks ul In the very last 
sentence of his bhd^a on the Kdrihds-, Sankara says that the final 
truth of Advaita can be known only m the Vedanta, and that 
though Buddha came very near to it, he never taught the very 
same. We therefore conclude that in the above passage also 
Sankara means by tarka only the reasoning that is in accordance 
with scripture. 


REVElJiTION AND REA^N IN ADVAITA ^TDANTA 


III 

Tark^ and Agwna 

According to Sankara any reasoning that contradicts the Veda 
13 falladeus, fn oHticisiixg the VaiSeaika theory that the Self has 
desired etc-+ Sankara says that the arguments which the Vaiic^ikas 
advance are wrong> because they contradict the Veda^*^ While 
Sankara holds that the ascertained meaning of sciipture can never 
be contradicted by reason and is always in accordance with 
reason,*^ and though he says tliat one pramima cannot be 
contradicted by another* * ^ he is also of the opinion that what 
scripture says may sometimes not be in accordance with empirical 
experience. For example* scripture says that Brahman Is both 
the material and the efficient cause of the world* while we no¬ 
where find in our experience the same thing being both a material 
and an effident cause. In such case^ (Sankara says) \ve should 
remember that this is a matter that docs not fall w'ithin the domain 
of inference/^ Similarly* rational theology can never explain 
the rcUdonahip between God and the w'orld on the analogy of 
perceptual experiencCp for the relations of " conjunction' and 
" inherence' which are accepted by the Nyaya* cannot subsist 
between God and the world. Since God cannot be proved to 
be the cause of the world, it cannot be said that they are related 
causally. On the other hand^ the foUow^er of the Vedanta 
mdiitains Brahman to be the cause of the world on the strength of 
scripture, and for the same reason he maintains that the relation 
of * non-difference ^ holds bettveen God and the world. So a 
Vedantin U not bound to accept everything that is in accordance 
with perceptual experience/ We might sum up by saying that 
according to Sankara^ while scriptural teaching does not 
contradict reason^ it is ftfprs-rational, 

Va^pati takes a more dogmatic stand. He says that while 
inference should accord with empirical experience, Ecripture b 
capable of application (prat^ariati) in matter which are never 
peredved, and also in matters w'hich go against perception. In 
the cour^ of learning about God's existence from scripture, w^e 
should not follow perceptual experience, for many things that 
transcend perceptual experience and even go against it are postu- 
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bted in scripturt^ and yet it should not be ch^r]ged with even the 
sejobknce of defect.*^ 

Appayy:a Diksita says that when once it h established that 
inference cannot independently lead to Brahman^ inferenoe 
cannot contradict scriptural testimony^ just as our sense of sights 
which cannot hear^ is unable to contradict our auditory experience. 
He says that like a sword^s keen edgc^ when applied to a roetp 
inference is " dented ^ when used to criddsc scripture; and to say 
that inference is stronger than scripture is * improper bravado' 
{asth^nii%^ijpnbhilam)^ * * 

Govindananda says that since scripture is the basic source 
(updjftytf pram^t^) of our knowledge of God, and aince inference 
cannot demonstrate the existence of God in opposition to 
scripture, inference cannot be used to aigue that one and the 
aarue thing cannot be both efficient and material cause, 

To conclude i The existence of God or conditioned firahman 
Brahman) is known only from scripture^ and scripture 
tells us that it ia the efRcicnt-material cause of the world. In¬ 
ferential syllogisms cannot condemn this teachings be^^use the 
logical subject {pak^a) of God-syllogisms itself has to be supplied 
by scripture.^* If God*s existence is not proved^ and it is not 
proved by inference, it ts foolish to debate whether he is only the 
efficient cause or efficient-material cause. If God's existence is 
known with certainty from scripture onlyi then hh nature also 
should be known from the same source** 


Thfoushiml ilili chapiff by siiT|iture h i.e. llie Vedn. 
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Chafteh V 

THE METHOD OF ADVAITA VEDANTA 

In OUT day Wittgenstein has advocated the view that nothing 
correct can be said in philosophy, and that the right method of 
phUosophy is only to demonstrate that all metaphyaical statements 
are meaningless. Philosophy only elundatcs., i.e. makes certain 
propositions clcar^ which otherwise are opaque and blnrpcd+ In 
the course of this elucidation, the philosopher has to state certain 
propositions and they too are equally senseless. Philosophical 
propositionSt Wit^enstein tells us, are like the ladder by which 
one climbs up and then throws away. * 

It IS interesting to sec that this is essentially the method of 
the Advaita, as Sri Hanja conceives it. 

Har^ says that nothing other than consciousness {vijftMna) 
is real and self-luminous (may^ prakaia). We cannot establish 
anything eke to be real, because reality cannot be pr^icated of 
a thing as an attribute. If reality were an attribute which can 
be predicated of a thing, it would be something over and above 
the thing. For ejt ample, whiteness can be predicated of a thingi 
but it is not the thing it$elf. Nor can reality be conceived as 
constituting a thing* for that would imply that reality (a generic 
character, for reality is no monopoly of any one thing) enters 
into the essence of the thing. But then. Is this thing, into the 
constitution of which reality enters, real or not ? So (sajrs 
Haj^a) nothing except consdousnss can be said to be real. 

There U not, as the Buddhist says, a series of successive 
cognitive states, because (Har^a says) cognition can have for 
its object all the terms in the alleged series, induding itself. In 
other words, sdf-consciousness indtides aU consdousness. So 
aw'arcncss (consciousness) is one and eternal. It is an undeniable 
fact. As nothing other than consciousness can be shoism to be 
real, aU that is material fjuda) is unreal;, and is a superimposition. 

In fact, according to Harsa, consciousness has no attribute. 
Statements such as ‘ consciousness is self-evident * are only figu¬ 
rative, because consciousness cannot be the subject of any judg¬ 
ment. Words such as " eternal * and * all-pervading ^ when applied 
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to consciousness, merely mean that it free from all limitationSp 
\\h^:n we say th^tt there is no duality tn consciousnessp our judg¬ 
ment is of the same t^pe as when tve say ‘ there is no nacrc-si]ver 
here What Maisa means is thb; When a man mistakes nacre 
for silverp he is told that there h no silver there. Just as silver 
(which ws^ never present there in oaerc) is negated by this judg- 
mtn% so dualit}', which is never present in consciousness, is 
negated by the judgment that it is * non-dual 

A critic may a$k, bow can self-luminous consciousness be the 
sole reality ? for then, there would be no distinction of subject and 
object (the pcrceiver and the perceived^ the knower and the 
known), and without this distinction there cslu be no self- 
consciousness. This criticism is answered thus by Har^a: If 
subject and object arc two different things but nevertheless 
related, thb relation must be distinct from the two. ll(yw i$ 
this relation related to the two terms f If another relation 
relates this relation to the two terms^ in what way is that relation 
related to the first relation and the two terms ? So it is much 
simpler to assume that there is no difiSerenco between the relation 
and the related terms. The realistic Nyaya school admits that 
in the judgment " The jar is not here*, there is no relation in 
addition to thetwo terms ‘ the absence of the jar" and * this place \ 
In the same w^y, subject and object may be related w^ithout there 
being any distinction between them and the relation (of identity) 
may be cognized without the difference between subject and object 
being apprehended. 

flarsa admits that it is opposed to empidcai experience to say 
that knowledge (cognition) is self-apprehended, but he justifies 
this by saving that cognition cannot be explained if the knower 
and known are different. Unless the identity of the cogniaer 
and the cognised is postulated {in’fMpatii)y we (^nnot explain 
the fact of knowledge. Such postulation may be contrary to 
empirical experience ; but In sudh cases postulation is stronger 
than perception.^ Many things not directly perceived may be 
postulated to exist, when there is a valid means of proving them.* 
Tlie truth of the doctrine of non-duality' is shown by the 
impossibility of maintaining any contrary theory. 

•Here one mity wundt^ri If i^rlMpaSti U a why fthouEcl it 

be regfirclni ilut .Adviifta is not positively cfltvblishcct when arfh&puttt 
enablifthc^ it ? 
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The upholder of the Advaita cannat do more than demolish 
the arguments of hLs opponents. The non-dual reality of con¬ 
sciousness cannot be positively established by arguments. The 
Advaitin maintains that the world of things is neither absolutely 
real nor absolutely imreal; but if he is asked to state what the 
world is, he throws up hU hands. The world cannot be 'defined ; 
not because we are Incompetent, but because its nature ts such, 
At the same time, the Advaitin holds that he can refute all positive 
definitions of the world given by others. But in such a debate, 
even the assumptions and definitions which are taken for granted 
by the Advaitin are not held by him to be real, but are merely 
assumed for the sake of debate {jdtyuttara). 

A few' examples of such arguments, w'hich arc futile in them¬ 
selves but serve to rebut the opponents’ arguments, will make 
this dearer. Suppose a nihilist says that the self is not eternal. 
His opponent aigues thus : * As the self is all-pervading like the 
ether, it must be eternal like the ether,' To this the nihilist 
retorts, ‘Since the self is consdous, unlike the ether, it is non- 
eternal, unlike the ether.' Here the nihilist assumes the eternity 
of the ether only for the sake of argument, but he docs not believe 
in it. This argument again can be met thus: ‘ Whatever things 
are non-etemal arc not all-pervasive, as, for example, things 
like pots and tables. As the self is all-pervasive, u^ke these 
non-etemal things, it must be eternal.' To this the nihilist 
can reply; ' As the self Is also a thing, like a pot, which is 
non-etemal, it must also be non-etemal, like other things.’* 
In all such debates nothing positive is established; only the con¬ 
trary arguments are effectively countered. 

Harsa saja that the arguments of the Advaita arc of the above 
sort. The assumptions underlying the arguments are not taken 
as real by the .Advaitin, for he regards the world and everything 
in it to be indefinable, Har^a further explains this method in the 
following way : Every definition which may be given of anything 
in, this world can be shown to be self-contradictory, from which 
it follows that everything is indefinable, 'The Advaitin b not 
concerned with positively proving either the reality or the un¬ 
reality of the world, but finds full satisfaction and peace in 
Brahman or pure consciousness. The opponents' arguments 
are refuted by their own rules of argument, and so they cannot 
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object. But since the Ad^'aitUi does not accept his own argu¬ 
ments to be real, the others cannot find either loopholes in 
them or taunt him as inconsistently aoce|iting definitions. After 
all, for the purpose of carrying on a debate, the principles or the 
method or the conclusions of the debate need not be accepted ^ 
real. It is enough if both the parties to the dispute accept certain 
rules as binding on them. Such an acceptance involves the 
knowledge of the proofs as well as what is proved, but it docs not 
imply their reality. 

An cicamplc will make this clear. An idealist, a realist and 
a materialist can cariy on a debate about a point, though none of 
them holds the thing under dispute to be real. It is enough if 
they have an idea of ‘ cause ’ as that which precedes an effect to 
d Ufiitia whether a particular thing is the cause of another or not. 
Causation need not be real, nor need there be a thing, a real ^use, 
independent of thought (oijndita). So w'hen s is asserted to be the 
cause (or denied to be the cause) of y, it ts not necessary that 
one should believe in the objectivity of cai^iion or in the 
objective reality of x and y. 

Harf a then comes to the question: What is the proof of 
.'^dvaita? First of all he quibbles over it. He says that the 
question cither implies a conception of non-duality or not. If 
It implies such a conceptiun, the next question Is, is it true or 
false ? An opponent of the ,4dvaita doctrine would evidently 
choose the latter alternative. Then the question would amount 
to this; *1 have a conception of non-dudity; I know it’s false, 
Now what is your proof for maintaining your doctrine ? ’ 
Since there cannot be any proof for a false conception, the question 
is begged * Ijastly, any proof which might be given cannot be 
the proof for the opponent’s conception of non-dualism. 
Supposing the question is allowed to stand in some way, the only 
reply of Harea is that the proof of non-duality is tt&lhifig rfw 
bul the Veda, in which we meet with texts such as “ one only 
without a second”, “there is no diversity whatever,"* These 
texts alone can refute all other considemtiens, and they cannot be 
invalidated in any way.'* 

* consider tJiis prolmbiUty: CaimoT one a*tilbe qu^ion 

Accepting nan-duality to E««i what it ytutlly understood by ^thoui 
Accepting it to be either true Of falw ? t am uid^bted ta Prof. Rarntcy foe th±a 
Eiiggcstioal. 
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Sd Harfa'a position may summed up m tbe following way i 
All philosophical statements are false^ and tb at is w'hy metaphysics, 
which seeks to deiine the indc£nable» is a mire of puz^es and 
paradoxes. So while no definite theory can be established, hy 
studying metaphysical systems and criticunng them truth may be 
revealed to us in an odd way and evidence may be furnished for 
convictions which cannot he described in a logically ctit and dry 
form. Statements of the scripture;, which too axe nonsense^ 
show us which way truth lies* and reinforce our convlctioiiS- 
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ClfAPTER VI 

THE LOGIC OP ADVAfTA \TDANTA 


It has bem pointed nut in the previous chapter that according 
to Srf Harsa (and modem philosophers such as Wittgenstein and 
Wisdom)^ we can never have a metaphysical sptem ; but we can 
point out the faults in other systerasp and through showing them 
We perhaps indicate to some e3ttciit what truth is. At the same 
time though a philosopher may avoid building a system, he <snnot 
avoid making statements involving \^du3 words. For example, 
the Advaitin uses words such as * Brahman ^ * ffmya etc. Now 
how itre these vrords used by him ? What sort of factual rele¬ 
vance have they got ? What sort of examples does he give to 
make an Inroad into the problem ? Answers to these questions 
will be provided by examining the words in as many contexts 
as possible, and Ending their language-setting. Clanficatioii 
of the language structure of a ■philosophy* in this w&f vrill 
reveal its * logical structure * or ‘ logicThen we can find 
whether the various statements made by it are consistent at least 
in its own linguistic setting. 

Now every sort of statement has its own sort of logic, and 
every statement is made at a certain langu^e-IeveL ‘The Rose 
is red'p ^ Smith is bald^—thi^ are at one levd, and have one 
logic. ‘Life is a myriad-coloured dome^ ‘Thy face is like the 
moon in autumn'—these are at another leveL ‘a + a = 4*, 
‘ Water boils at lOo^Cp under one atmospheric pressure ^^ 
these are at yet another leveL There is confusion of levels of 
language in statements such as: Mndia is bald % ^ There are 
four things hsrtt three people and a group L 

When the linguistic setting of a philosophy is displayed, 
we can find whether there is any confusion of levels of language 
or not I and whether mote than one logic is used or not. When 
the mixed logics arc separated out and better oiganisedi it may 
be that we will find a clue to a fact^ which the mixed logics have 
been talking about in a confused way. Andp if, perchance, we do 
not find any confusion of language^^levels and mi^rture of logics, 
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it is possible that the variaiis statements in a phiJosophy^ are not 
really inconsistent, and that they ate all at one language level. 
In that case any inadequacies and defects, which the logical 
structure of that philosophy displays, may be due to the per¬ 
manent irremediable inadequacy of Language; but (and here is 
the important point) such a philosophy will not fail to hint at or 
(as Wittgenstein say&) the odd Fact that dudes the linguistic 

grip. 

So to bring out the factual reference of the Advaita Vedanta, 
its logic will be attempted to be laid bare in thuteen small 
sections in the form of replies lo criticisms^ to enable us to judge 
whether Sanhara is justified in saying: There is no inconsistency 
or doubt in the Upanisadlc philosophy.^ 

T, A critic may say that if there is no difference bet^veen 
cause and effect^ the whole worlds ^rith all it$ defects and 
diiferences, will pollute Brahman w^hen it merges in Brahman, at 
the time of the dJ^lution of the world If the w^orld of difference 
loses all its difference wben it merges in Brahman, why should 
there be any creation again ? And if the actions and their results 
in individual eouls lose their differences when they are merged in 
Brahman, but become active again at the next creation, then even 
the * destroyed actions" of liberated souls w'ould again be the 
causes of transmigration. 

To this Sankara replies that vessels of day differ in size, 
shape and colour, but when they are destro)^ they just become 
day without in any w^y retaining their previous properties. 
Similarly when ornaments of gold are melted down^ they become 
simply gold and do not carry over their disrinctivc characteristics 
into this new atate^ On this analogy, we can understand that, 
when the world of name and form is dissolved and merged in 
Brahman, the defects and differences of the world are not retairied. 
They do not affect Brahman. Urd^ the effects lose their 
properties and become one with their cause, they arc not dissolved- 
Scripture aays that the world, which is" effectis not different 
from Brahman, which is cause in the past, present and future. 
Thb is so because the effect and its properties are imagined in {or 
superimposed on) Brahman because of nescience. A magidaii 
is never deluded by his own magic, for what is produced by magic 
is not a real thing Even ao the Supreme Self is not 
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contaminated by the mayM of transmigration. Tlie individual 
soul is not affected by the states of waking and sleeping, and the 
dream state, like these, is aJso transient, and does not affect the 
$ou]. If even the ignorant soul is not affected by dreams which 
are false, how (an we say that the omniscient Brahman is affected 
by delusion 

Like the appearance of the snake in the tope, when there is 
an illusion, the appearance of the three states—creation, sustenance 
and dissolution of the wwld—in Brahman is only an illusion. 
Ju$t as in sleep there is an end of all eaiperience of differences 
and distinctions, but these are resumed again on waking, even so, 
though there is no distinction or difference in Brahman in the 
state of dissolution, at creation all these come forth. The poten¬ 
tial ignorance (i^numiakii) of individual souls is not lost even 
in the state of dissolution, and this again causes their birth. The 
power to createp which is related to false ignorance {miihydbhuta 
njn^asambaddha sr^tivib}tflgasiikii% must be inferred to exist 
even in dissolution.^ 

2. Again, a critic can say that there is another contradiedon 
in the Vedanta, Brahman is said to be devoid of all attributes, 
and yet h the material cause of the world. How can a thing be 
a cause when it has no quahttea at all ? Clay, for instance, is 
capable of becoming a jug, because it has attributes which enable 
it to do so. So anything becomes a cause w'hen it is transformed 
into another thing (the effect) and is capable of such transforma¬ 
tion. But Bmhman, which has abaolutely no attributes, cannot 
be transformed. 

The Advaita Vedanta replies that modification (vffedra) can be 
of two kinds. Milk is transformed into curdp vrhile a rope may 
become the substratum for the illusion of a snake. Brahman 
becomes the world in the latter w^ay. Brahman devoid of 
attributes is not transformed, but can be the basis (substratum^— 
adhift/utna) of delusion (bkr^d). An analogy might help; 
" Caste * (jdtiji for escample, has no attributes. A " caste * is neither 
dirty nor dean. Stdl, if one sees a sidt, old, and dirty Bmhmana 
one may mistake him for a sudra. Thus there can be an illusion 
of hiiS being a iudrtt, because we think of ^ iudra caste * as dirty^ 
though ' caste' as such is neither dirty nor dean, * 
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3, A critic can point out pother apparent inconsistency in 
the Vedanta: The Vedanta sap that Brahman ia the material 
cause of the world. But how could Brahman, which is pure 
intelligence^ be the material cause of the inanimate world of 
things ? There can be no causal relation between things 
disparate in nature. A buffalow is not bom from a cow, nor is 
a golden ornament made of clay. 

The .\dvaitin replies that it is not invariably found that a 
cause and its efFect are similar, for scorpions and other insects 
are generated from cow-dungi^ and nails and hair from man. 
If it is replied that it is only the bodies of scorpions which aic 
generated from cow-dungp and tl^t their souls arc not so 
generated, even then, how’ dissLimkr are a scorpion's body and 
cow-dung ? And how great ia the diiference between hair, 
nails etc., and their material cause, the human body ? The analogy 
of the earth and its products is also useful to make the relationship 
between the one Brahman and the world of diveTsity intelligible* 
Diamonds, coal, ordinary pebbles and stones, marble^ granite— 
all these are products of the earth, but are bewilderingly different, 
both in their appearance and nature; though they are all produced 
from the depths of the same earth. The critic may retort that 
between these causes and effects there is at least ane similarity— 
all of them are materialp The Vedantin would say that there is 
one characteristic {lak§a^) which is shared by Brahman as w^eU 
as its effect. Both have * existence \ It is not neces$ajy that 
each and every attribute of the material cause should be present 
in its effect The world and Brahman are similar at least in this, 
vk. both are eidstent. Finally, the critic should remember that 
it can never be proved that whatever is inscntleitt must have a 
cause other than Brahman. The cardinal point that should never 
be forgotten in such discussions is that reasoning is unstable, 
and can never establish any proposition as final truth. ^ 

4. The critic may then say that only the leaser in magnitude 
can be the material cause of the greater in magnitude. It is the 
small slender threads that constitute the cloth. Brahman is 
greater than the greatest; it is all encompassing and omnipresent. 
How could it be the cause of things, which, how-ever great in 

* In SnukKfa's da.y iuch & theory wu beliiwed. but cxperiwntx 

hive eaeploded such thcortcB. 
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magnitude, arc lesser tkan it ? So the cau$<!: of the world must be 
m entity^ which is intinitesimal in magtiitude, such as atoms. 

To this the Vedanta replies: Brahman is not transformed 

into the world. Brahman is only apparently transformed into 
the world. The world is only an illusion based on Brahman. In 
illusioris it is not neces^ry that the cause must be smaller in 
magnitude than the effect- Huge trees on the top of a mountain 
are seen as tiny plants from below. This is an lifusiorip and the 
material cause of the illusion (the giant trees on the mountain) 
is very much bi^r than the effect—the illusion of tiny plants. 
So it intelligible that Brahman is the cause of the w-orfd, though 
Brahman h the greatest thing* ^ 

5. Then a critic may say that if Brahman is the sole Reality 
and if everything is non-different from it^ then all distinctions 
would be alMlishcd. For example, Devadatta who eats and the 
rice that h eaten would be one and the same, for both are 
Brahman. This would be impossible because it would be a 
travesty of our experience. 

The Vedanta replies that really there is no world, but even if 
it is taken for granted that the world b we can explain it* The 
waveSp foam and ripples of the ocean are not different from the 
ocean, still we speak of their mutual difference and conjunction. 
Though they are not essentially different from one another^ they 
are abo not identihed by us with one another* Even so subjects 
and objects are not different from Brahmarip yet our minds do 
not identify them with It* 

But as a matter of fact the distinctions of subjeirts and objects 
are not real, because the Upanifads say that Biahman alone is 
the realityp and that c%^eiytfiiitg else is a mere name (empty 
words—At the same time the same thing 
cannot really be both one and many. Difference and non- 
difFerence, being mutually contradictory', cannot be equally true* 
As the Veda is emphatic that Brahman is the sole reality, this is 
the ultimate truth ; for experience is no judge in these matters. 

Scripture tells m that the world is a modification of Brahman, 
just as jugs, pots and pans are modifications of day. Pots and 
jugs are not materially different things; they are merely forms 
in which day appeam So though they appear 

differentlyi there is only one ultimate substance—day. When we 
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know the nature of day, w'e kno%v the real nature of its modifi¬ 
cations such aa pots and jugs. It is true that by knowing the 
essential nature of clay, we do not know all its shapes and forms. 
There is no harm in that, because shape or form is not an ‘ entity 
Modifications are seen by the eye, but apart from day they have 
no essential (substantial) nature. That which is perceived, but 
has no substantial nature, b an illusion. So all modifications 
are illusions. The essential nature of day, which remains even 
when there are no modifications, alone is real. Since the relation¬ 
ship between Brahman and the world is of the same kind, the 
world being non-difierent from Brahman, Brahman alone is the 
absolutely real, though the world U perceived. 

Ordinary people, who cannot think out all this, believe that 
while Brahman is the sole reality, as Scripture says, the world 
of difference is also real, because it is experienced. From the 
empirical standpoint they can imderstand this relationslup on the 
analogy of the ocean and waves which are non-different from 
each other, but yet arc distinct. But the absolute truth is that 
Brahman is the only Reality, 

The analogy of clay and its modifications should not lead 
us to suppose that Br^man is capable of being modified; for 
scripture declares that Brahman is immutable. It has been said 
by some thinkers that just as the same man can stand as well as 
sit. Brahman is both capable of, and also Incapable of, 
modifications. This is wrong, because Brahman remains always 
in the same state. Brahman never undergoes any modifications, 
because it has absolutely no attributes. Passages vrhich speak 
of the world as a modification of Brahman, are intended to bring 
home the essential nature of Brahman and henoe are subordinaU: 
to the main theme. Further, from the knowledge of a mutable 
Brahman one cannot attain immortal bliss. Knoss'ledge of the 
eternal and immutable Brahman alone can lead to that. 

6. ITie critic may now ask: If there is no distinction of 
controller and controlled, creator and creatures, how is God the 
cause of the world f 

The Advaita replies that from the standpoint of imagined 
duality, Brahman is spoken of as God, but in reality there is non- 
difference.^ Advaita will admit no self-contradiction here. In 
reality there Is no controller and controlled; only from the 
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«mptncdl standpoint there is such a dUTercncc, The idea of 
God as one with ommsdcnce and omnipotence is contingent 
on his being limited by adjuncts which are of the nature of igno¬ 
rance.* In reality the self devoid of all limitations cannot be 
spoken of as creator, creature, or omniscient, 

7. The Clitic may bring fonvard another argument; The 
Upanisads say that the individual soul itself is Brahman, for 
they clearly teach, ‘ That Thou artSo if Brahman is the 
creator, then the individual soul also is the creator. How can’ 
this be ? If the individual soul is the creator, why does it create 
for itself all sorts of misery like birth, disease, senility and death ? 
No free person would create for himself a prison and this world of 
transmigration is verily a prison for the individual soul. Sup¬ 
posing the individual is the Creator, why is it that it does not know 
itself to be so ? 

To this the Advaita Vedanta replies that the creator of the 
world is Brahman, which is omniscient, pure and omnipotent. 
It is tianscendent to and distinct from the embodi^ soul 
{iaffr& adhfkam anyat). As Brahman is eternally free, nobody 
can do it any harm or good. Its knowledge and power are un¬ 
limited, while the embodied soul is not liite that. Scripture 
itself has spoken about the difference of Brahman from the 
individual soul in such passages as 'It (Brahman) must be sought 
after and known (by the individual soul) 

Ail these statements arernade from the standpoint of empirical 
experience which in reality is nothing but illusion. ’When 
the non-difference of everything from Brahman is known from 
the Upanisads, then the transmigratory nature of the individual 
soul as well as the cieatorship of Brahman drop away, because 
both of these—the transmigratory world and Brahma's being 
creator—are illusions and false. So as a matter of fact there 
is rieither creation, nor inequality, nor evil. The world of 
difference in names and forms is erected on {pralyupasthaptm) 
nesdenoe and is a delusion (Mraari). In truth there is no world. * 
But as long as there is no firm knowledge of the supreme truth 
of non-duality, the empirical experience of difierenoe will continue, 
and from the empirical standpoint Brahman is transcendent in 
relation to the individual soul. 
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8. The critic may then say that the immutable Brahman can¬ 
not be the cause of diverse effects unaided by anything, and the 
eternal Brahman cannot he the cause of successive creations in 
time. The effects of an eternal timeless thlfig must themselves 
be eternal. 

To this the Vedanta replies that from the empirical standpoint 
Brahman becomes the worid as milk becomes curd. Heat 
etc. only e3Cpedite the transformation of milk into curd. If 
milk does not have the capacity to transform itself into curdp no 
amount of heat can do so. Nor can heat in soy increase or 
decrease the kind and degree of modification which milk can 
undergo by itself. So milk is the principal cause of curd; and 
heat etc., are only causal auxiliaries which expedite the effect 
or contribute to its perfection* Now Brahman, being perfect, 
needs no auxiliaries. The critic may reply that there can be no 
analogy between milk, which is inanimate, and Brahman, the 
Spirits Sankara replies that tve can understand Brahman*s 
causality on the analogy of the sopemormal power of gods and 
sages,wiio by their sheer volition produce anything. The Purmas 
etc. are full of such incidents^ Tlic spider brings forth the 
w'eb from itself. Though Brahman is one and immutable^ 
through the power of nescience it is able to generate the 
world* Due to nescience there arbes the appeara-nce of the 
succession of effects in time. 

9. The critic may raise another objection ^ ^Scripture speaks 
of the transformation of Erahman into the world, and the analogies 
of milk and curd, water and ice are given* But if Brahman is 
liable to transformation^ It cannot be eternal. If at least Brahman 
has parts, we can assume that some of its parts may undergo 
change, while the others remain changeless. But Brahman has 
no parts. So if it changes, it must change as a whole, or it must 
remain for ever without change. 

The Vedanta replies to thb that Brahman is not transformed 
Into the world as a whole, for scripture says that it transcends 
the world. Wbiic the modiffcationa of Brahman axe perceptiblep 
Brahman is beyond the pale of the senses. It rmy be asked, how 
can the indivisible Brahman changep and yet remain unchanged i 
Sankara replies that a$ Brahman c^not be perceived, $cripture 
b the only authority regarding Bnhman. Scripture tells us that 
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Bfahnufi is unpartitc, but partly transformed {^tmaprasaktim 
nirmayavatvmn fa). That h the final word on this subject. 

It imy now be urged that even scripture cannot make us 
accept what is self-contradictory* That i$ tme ; but it should be 
remembered that the transformEtion of Brahman is only from 
the standpoint of empirical expeftenoe. All modifications and 
differences arc the fabrications of ncsdencc. Just as to a pereon 
having an eire disease the moon may appear double, even ao, 
because of the indescribable differences in name and form 
imagined by ouf nescience, Brahman is spoken of as transformed. 
But to. reality Brahman transcends aU empirical usage and is 
eternally changeless. The things of the world which differ so 
much in name and form are empty words» and so they cannot 
affect Brahman's indivisibifit}'. Scriptural statements about 
creation and Brahman's transformation are not final, but are only 
intended to lead up to the final doctrine of non-dualism.* ^ 

Sankara's position may be summed up thus: Brahman is the 
material cause of the world* But Brahman is eternally immutable 
and impartite j and so its transfoimation into the world is only 
an * appearance \ like the appearance of water in the mirage. 
TUI this supreme truth is igested, one has to accept it from 
scripture that Brahman, though indivisible and immutable, i$ 
the cause of the worid. The analogies of dream experience and 
magtc may help to explain how^ there can be all sorts of 
appearances, without the cause undergoing any essential change. 
As the magician is able to show his magic without the help of 
extraneous things, Brahman is capable of being the substratum 
of illusion though it has no body or parts. 

lo* To the atheist the Vedanta would say that from the 
enipirica! standpoint Brahman creates the world * in sport * as 
easily as one breathes* But Brahmaji has no purpose in the 
creation of the world, because it is perfect and self-sufficient* 
As kings and nobles engage themselves in sport without aimtog 
at anythiiig and as our breathing in and out takes place easily and 
naturally without having any aim* so Brahman also engages 
himself in the creation of the world as if in sport* 

] j . Front the empirical srrandpoint the Vedanta claims that 
it can tackle the problem of the world's inequality and evil. God 
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(says the Advaitin) creates the world of inequality and misery 
considering the merit and demerit of the individual soul. ’ ^ 
To each being, God gives its due. The suSeriogs and evil which 
living beings undergo are the results of past deeds in previous 
births. God may be compared to rain. Without rain no crops 
caii grow, but the differences in the crops—barley, wheat, rice 
etc.—arc due to the differences in the seeds. While rain is the 
* general ’ cause of crops, seeds arc the ‘ special ’ causes. Even 
so, God is the creator of the whole universe; but the differences 
among creatures are due to their own accumulated merits and 
demerits. We know from scripture that God creates takii^ 
into account the merit and demerit of individuals. This is in 
no way derogatory to God’s omnipotence, even as the master’s 
power in rewarding his servants according to the merits of their 
acfvioos is unquestioned.** 

.\n atheist may ask, how' could there be any merit and demerit 
of individual souls before creation? for then they could neither 
have acted nor accumulated any merit and demerit. The Vedinta 
replies that the world of transmigration is beginningless. The 
begirmifiglessness of the world can be known through reason. 
If the world had a sudden and definite beginning, then even 
liberated souls would be liable to birth. Further, if the world 
had a definite beginning, how arc the evil and the inequalities 
accounted for ? For w hose faults do souls suffer ? It cannot be 
said that nesdenoe is the cause of the world, because nescience 
which is of uniform nature cannot be the cause of inequalities. 
So the fruits of one’s ow'n actions in previous births must be 
the cause of one’s happiness and unhappiness in the present birth. 
God only sees that each one reaps the rewards of his actions— 
whether good or bad. Unless the world of transmigration is 
beginningless, there cannot be an ever-present causal relation 
between k&tmas and inequalities. Reason (says the .Advaitin) 
forces US to assume the world’s beginninglcssness, and there is 
also clear scriptural testimony for this. * * Thus while frcmri the 
empirical standpoint Brahman is the creator of the world and 
while all criticisms of an atheist can be met with forcibly, the 
Advaitin says that accounts of creation found in the Upanisads arc 
not absolutely true. ’They arc from the standpoint of name and 
form, fabricated by nescience. To rebut tnaterialbm, it is first 
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propounded that pure consdouaness is the cause of the world; 
and then that conadousnesa alone is the sole reality, and that the 
world of multiplicity is a mere illusion, i** 

12. The critic may say that there is self-contradiction in the 
Upant^ads regarding the process and successive stages of crea¬ 
tion. For example the TattHnya Upanifod says that ‘Ether 
came out of the Atman ’; while the CkgtuUtgyii says, * It (Brahman) 
created Fire'; the liareya says, ‘ It creates these worlds '; and 
the Mvadaka says, ‘From this is bom life% Simikrly, the 
Upanisads are not unanimous about the cause of the world. 
The ^'hdndogya says that ‘ Being was at the beginning ’; the 
Taittirlya declares that' All this was non-being in die beginning', 
and the Itmeya maintains that' the Sdf alone was the beginning 
of all this \ ITie critic can say that we cannot select one of these 
texts at our pleasure and reject the rest. The sensible thing 
would be to reject all of them, and come to a condusion inde¬ 
pendently of them, on the basis of reasoning and mttif. 

To this Sankara rqjHes that there may he discrepandes in 
the Upanii^ic passages dealing with the process and order of 
creation, but tiiere is no discrepancy in the statements about the 
cause of the world. The all-knowing Lord of all, who is the 
Absolute and the Self of all is always asserted to be the cause of 
the world in all the Upanmds. Brahman who is spoken of as 
' being ’ at one place is spoken of as the * self' at another place , 
to show that he is the inner Self of all beings. The text ‘ Non- 
being was at the beginning of the world ' does not refer to absolute 
non-existence, but to undifferentiated Brahman devoid of name 
and form. TTius (sap Sankara) there is complete unaniinity 
among all the Upani^^ about Brahman being the cause of the 
world. 

There may be, Sankara sap, apparent contradictions tn the 
passages which speak of the process and successive stages of 
creation; but these contradictions can be reconciled by closer 
study. Even if they cannot be, Sankara thinks, there is no harm, 
for Ae main purpose of scripture is not to describe or explain the 
created phenomena. The main purpose of scripture is to impart 
siivittg knowledge; and knowledge of the trartsient world and its 
creation cannot lead to liberation. From the way in which the 
passages dealing with creation begin and end and from the way in 
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whjch they cany on discu^ion, it is evident that the main purpose 
of the Upanisads is not to give accurate accounts of creadont but 
to impart knowledge of Brahman. With the hdp of \rariou3 ei* 
amplcs such as that of clay becoming pote, sparl;9 emanating from 
fire, etc., scripture teaches us that the world is not different from 
its cause. The Upani^ds are not concemed with the way in 
which the process and successive stages of creation are eiplained, 
but they give some such accounts to help us to grasp the supreme 
truth of the absolute non-dualiiy of Brahman^ by the apprehen* 
Sion of whidi truth the apparent transmigratoriness of the self 
drops away*^^ 

Vac^pati, however, does not admit any contiadicdons even 
in the passages dealing with creation. He says that the order of 
creation may be ether, air and fire. As God is the cause of all 
of them, to aay that God is the cause of ether is as appropriate 
as saying that God is the cause of fire. There would be oontfadic^ 
tion if at one place it is said * From ether aroee ait, from air fire 
and at another place ‘ From fire arose air, from air ether *; but 
there h no such contradicrion. An example wdt make this dear. 
Devadatta may be dfident in many handiorafts^in making pota^ 
in grinding fiouTi in fetching water with that pot, and in making 
cakes with that flour. One may say that Devadatta prepared the 
flour and that the flour became the cakes, or o[>e may say that 
Devadatta made the cakes. There is no oontradiction in this. 
Similarly there is no contradiction in saying either that from 
Brahman came ether and fnsm it air^ or that from Brahman 
came air,^ ^ 

13. Lastly a critic may rabe another difficult ^ aconsdous 
principle is nowhere seen to lie the msterial cause in our 
experience, Now^ consdous beings are always elEdent causes. 
For example, a potter* who is a consdous being, is the ^icient 
cause of a pot; but he is not its material cause. So it is a viola¬ 
tion of our experience to say that Brahman, i.c. pure consdous- 
neas, b the material wist of the world, 

Sankara replies that scripture clearly says that Brahman is 
the constitutive cause of the world: * Brahman desired May I 
become nciany ” and it became (balmiym pn^ay^a) j he made 
himself into the created world (dnnaifdm s^ayam akiirtita)\ 
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the wise regard it as the source (locus of origin} of all beings {ytid 
bkSta yonim parip(Uya»ii df^rSh).* Such are some of the 
Upanisadic texts, which say emphatically that Brahman is the 
Tuaterik cause of the world. Further, the Upanisads deaily 
say that just as by knowing about a ball of clay we know about all 
possible modifications of day, so knowledge the one thing, 
Brahman, gives us knowledge of all things. The analogy of 
clay would not be appropriate unless Brahman were the material 
cause of everything; knowledge of it cannot give us knowledge of 
all things. If it is only the efficient cause, its effects would be 
different and diverse (in their essence) and from the knowledge 
of it we cannot have the knowledge of all the effects. As for the 
critic’s objection that nowhere is intelligent agency {ikfSpQrcjika 
kart^tvam) seen in material causes, the Vedanta replies that 
empirical experience is no criterion in these matters. This 
thing is not to be known through inference. It is to be known 
from scripture alone and must be understood accordingly,^^ 
Further, Brahman is a material cause, in the sense that it is the 
substratum of illusion. Even a conscioua principle, devoid of 
all attributes, can be a material cause in that sense. So (Sankara 
concludes) there is nothing that can be questioned about the 
Upanisadic doctrine.** 
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BOOK TWO 


^Adv-aita contents jm not^ but dear to nie 
The service of Thy feet. 


O grant me this reward I 
To me how sweet," 


To sing of Thee 


^Tiikaram. 


NOTE 

Part One contains critidsnis of the Adt^iui Vedinta made 
by the Mimflinsa and the Nyiya schooK ^md the author’s 
brief comments on these cridcisiiis. Fart Two endeavours 
to develop a oonception of God and Rei'dation through an 
appraisal of the Advaita Vedinta in the light of contemporary 
trends of thought in Europe^ but the theory so developed is 
fundamentally based on the Gita conception of God and the 
Nyiya conception of the Vedm 
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PART ONR 


Chapter i 

THE VIEWS OF OTHER HINDU SCHOOLS 
ON 

* THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD ' 

1 

Noft-Le^uai Sytiem 

The Point of View of the Upanifads and the GitS: 

In the Vedic Samfutat and the Upanisads we see two trends 
of thought—monistic idealism and monotheism. ^ Theistic con¬ 
ceptions are to be spedally found in Katha and Svet^ftara 
Upanifads, Besides the Upani^ads, another book of supreme im¬ 
portance, which is recognized as a Smfti by such autboddes as 
Badarayana, FrabhSkara and Sankara, U the 
which definitely teadies monotheism. Since our present purpose 
is not to trace the evolution of monotheism in the Hindu 
scriptures, we need not go into details. 

It is suflident to say here that in the Samhitas or the Upanisads 
the existence of deity is never treated as if it were a truth to be 
demonstrated. The early Vedic aeers never doubted the exk- 
ten<^ of the gods Indra, Mitra, Varuna etc., and in the 
.^oerofeerero, which U hailed by Dcussen as a monument of 
theism, the seer declares that he knows the Supreme Person 
(ivdahatKetom purujain mahanlam),* Ebewhem it ia said that 
the sage ^vetiivetara knows Brahman through the power of 
lapa$ (asketit) and the grace of God.^ God is the light of one’s 
reason {Sima buddhi praksiam ); be is seen hy Yogjc meditation 
(dhydn^ft^dmigatah apeiyoi). The ^vetdicetara also says that 
he is to be seen by his grace alone (^a^^^-p^l^y^lti-d^^at^Jt prasddM). 
Hie same idea ia found in the KafAa Up^ntfad. God is 
to be attained by those whom he chooses (yaiwgifa cywire 
Utut labkyah).. 
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The Gita again says that it i$ from God that knowledge cximes 
(maitah smriih jndnam)^ and that he is to be known through all the 
Vedas (vedms^a s^tTvmraJann wa vedyo) * Cod, however, cannot 
be intuited by a mere study of the Veda 'ttdsyajnddhyaya- 
naih)^ but only through devotion {bhaktydtt^mimyayd takya 
ahufft jnaium drsfum; bbaktyd mam abhij&ndH} and through 
his grace prasimrtmn}- Ignorance, which clouds spiritual 

vision and which hides God from men^ is removed by surrenderirig 
oneself to him and obtaining his grace (tti^ eva ye pr^padymte 
j!itf>wF7i larariti)^ It b dear from this that in the Vcdic-Upanisadic 
age or in the Giti-age the problem was never that of demonstrat¬ 
ing God's eitistenoe or the existenoe of Atman* In the ^g- 
Vedic age if at aU there u'as a problem, it to whom shall we 
offer w^orship' ? (kasmai devaya hazyd vidhema ); the problem in 
those days was how^ to select a god out of the many. In 
the Upanisadic passages Atman^s existence is never sought to 
be proved; but what is expressly taught is the identity of Atman, 
whose nature is bliss and copsciousness, and the individual SOp 
too, in the GUa the problem is never to convince the atheist of 
God's existence. There too much of w'orship and too many 
objects of worship for that (yajanie sdttvikd dtvdn etc,— pra- 
padymte anya devaidh)\ and indeed more of falsc-worship 
than that of true {yafante mma y^mtihsle). The endeavour of 
the Gita w'as to teach about the one true God and the w'ay of true 
worship, not to prove his existence. 

The Nece^itj" for a Proof of Theism: 

But in later times, when Buddhism and Jainism and the 
Car\'aka arose, not only ’was the existerice of God and Atman 
doubted, but emphatic^y denied. They daimed that the new 
type of arguments (such as those found in Kathdvastu of the 
Buddhist scriptures) and the new way of thinking ruled out God, 
and exposed the mischief of the priests, who had invented " God V 
This gave rise to a critical attitude in theology, and in answer to 
that the apologetic method arose. Whereas in the previous age of 
intellectual development the authority of scripture and the exis¬ 
tence of God were accqjted as axiomatic, they now had to be 
proved. 

Two definite streams of thought crystaJlbed themselves in 
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the MmiairisI and the Nyaya^ Th^ M liniajrLsa soughi ti) counter 
scepticism^ matcriMism and rektivkm la morals, by attempimg to 
prove that there k an eternal ^cripturcj which is nobody's work 
and hence free from all possible defects. The Nyaya attempted 
to prove Godk exiBtcnce on rational grounds* and justify the 
authority of the Veda as God's Word {MpUiv^yam). 

Mimamsa: 

Jaimini (fourth century B.c*)* followed by Sabara (first century 
held that Godk existcnoc is indcmoastrable, and that the 
Veda is eternal scripture^ The next great Mimamsi writer, 
Knmlrila, subjected the proof for God^3 existence to a searching 
criticism^ pronounced an * omniscient person to be a tnyth, but 
accepted the conception of Supreme Self and knowicdgc of it as 
the means of liberation. Prabhakara, another great VHmamsaka, 
was more reserved; he did not criticise the theological proofs, and 
held that the PQrva Mimamsa cinnot satisfy the pure in heart* who 
have no desires. Writers of Mimamsi manuals such as Apadeva 
and Laugiiksi Bh^kara were theiets^ but held the Veda to be 
eternal. But their ^God^ is not tiic Creator^God of thelsts. We 
may say that Mimamsa is in general atheistic^ while KnmMa 
and Prabhikara were inclined towards some type of Vedanta. 

The early %vriteTs on Mimamsa felt either that God's cxis- 
tence was indemonstniblc or that he vv*as non-existent* of that 
it was not necessary to prove that there is a God in order to 
exhort people tfi lead a moral life (dhaniia)^ but they found 
the concept of Vedic revelation Indispensable. 

SilikaDatha, a great Miminm wTitcrr, opines that the MuninisI 
sdiool wished to establish the Veda as a self-evident, unquesdonable 
and eternal source of truth; and as aeeeptance of God and a BCripturc 
composed by him would make the eoAOeptioo of eternal scripture 
superduous, they out of spile denied his emtenee and fmtiUy inter¬ 
preted the Vedic passages which frequently speak about " God" in 
another Another MTmSmsa writer Nandi^mra also that 

anything said by way of criticism of the theological proofs docs not 
mean that there is no God.* The also says that for 

the Mimamsa, "God, the mo^ compassionate V k aw^table.^^ 

It is quite possible that Jaimini though he believed in God did not 
deal with that subject^ because he was only ooncerned with the principles 
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of ecnptura] in hid nUfas. Jaimini nowhdrs 6 ifA aoTtluiig 

about God or even i^urva. Ht: ofdy sa3r3 ihat the reiUtioridhip bet¬ 
ween w'ord$ and thmr meaninga are naturai (auipattikay and therefore 
an eternal scripture b qoncei^'able.^ Even in saying this, he quotes 
Eidatiya^ as the authority for it; and as nobody can say that 
ESdatiyana is an atheist^ the holding of the conception of an eternal 
scripture done cannot prove Jaimini to be an atheisti His LDomediate 
coEfuncniator, Sahara, commenting on that sutr^, says that jusi aa the 
Himalayas are not remembered to have been made by anyone, words 
and their relations also were not fixed by anyone. "1^ implies that 
like the Him^yas (and the world), words and their mea£iiD|s are 
natural and unerealcd. We art left to conjeetuie whether Sahara 
believed in a God who is not a creator, or in a supreme Atman^ 

KumfinUk the next great Mjmimaa wTiter, cmphatkally rejects 
all proofs for the existence of a world-creaior and finds the conception 
of an omniscient person untenable. If creation is admittedk we 
cannot say why inequalities and evil should have been created, and if a 
definite end of the world is admitted, we cannot explain how the 
iinrcleascd souls and wicked p^le will abo become free all at once. 
How can the inexorable operation of the moral law' be put a stop to, 
all of a sudden, by such a thing as the end of the world ? These 
difficulties cannot be satisiactorfiy answered. But though KumArila 
rejects the conception of a creator and an omniscLent person, Hindu 
tradition believes that ho was not an atheist. In the Smtkara Vijaya 
he is reported to have said that he denied God, who is know'n both in 
the Veda and in the world, to establish the self-validity of the Veda.*^ 
This is supported by the hux that Kumiriia begins his bwk with a prayer 
to Siva and his commentator Finhasirathy explains that this is a 
prayer to Vt§ve§vara {the lord of the universe). This vietv is further 
strengthened by a passa^ in the Tantra V^rHka, ‘^ere it is said that 
the Vedic passages whioi speak of * the meditation of the sinless self' 
SB leaduig to lllKration are not to be understood in a secondary way* 
Due knowledge of the Self does give rise to the attainment of the 
Supreme Self. KtimirUa further adds that knowledge of the self and 
performance of duties are both distinct, and neither of them have to be 
at^doned. Each has ite distinct purpose - for whOc knowledge leads to 
liberadon, performanoe of duties results in happiness in this world,* 
His conuneiitator Psrthasirathy explains that the knowledge which leads 
to Ubenition is that which is in the form of worship and meditation (of 
the supreme self This standpoint is not very difierent firom that 
of the Advaita Vedinta, 

Hindu tradition believes that Jaimini did not deal with 
Brahman and 15 vara (God), because many cannot understand 
it; the majority of men are concerned with worldly matters 
alone and to benefit them he dealt with morality and duty, the 
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cultivation of whicK ts the means of attaining Brahman. The 
Mtmamsa criticism of theological proofs means only that God^a 
eKistcnce b not a matter of proof, but to be known from the 
Veda, ^ * In short, Jaimtni wrot^ on ethics {dhmma 
the science Of right livingt and not on the supreme self. 

This intcrpietadon of Jalmini"a work is supported by jio less a 
pci^n than Piabh^ra^ He says that in the Pflrva Mimamai ^action’ 
alone is dealt with; hence it strictly concerns itself with w hat constitutes 
the goodness of an action, how it is known and what actions should be 
regarded as duty. Quoting the Gftlt he says that those who are stiU 
at the level of thinking that rightly done action is the end of life should 
not be disturbed, lest they lose mat faith* But there aie others who 
have lost all impurities (mrdMtu and who have no dcaires. The 

Purva Mimanm (Prabhlkara says) has no occasion to deal with their 
case.^* This implies that it is intended only for those who think 
the Law to be the last thing and the due obseivanoe of Law the 
end of life. Those who are seeking to go beyond the Law and 
hankering after the spirit must turn to the Uttara (Vedanta). 

Knmirila also facilitates the above interpretation ; for he says; 
The knowledge of the Selfp which leads to liberatbUp is strengthened by 
the study of Vedanta.^® According to bim^ he who corteSly under¬ 
stands the nature of the Self will have no desires^ but wiU continue to 
discharge all obligatory duties. He who no desires wnU 

acciuuuiate no vdsan^ and hence will have no hrture births, and w'hen 
the fniits of past actions are spent by enjoying thoaa he will be 
discTobcKlied and be free for ever*'® 

Yoga: 

Fatanjalt (aecond century B.c.) and V’ySsa {fourth century 
A.D.), authora of the Ytiga Sutra and hha^a respectively, added 
their support to theism and the Veda. They held that the exis¬ 
tence of an Omniscient Being can be inferred, and that the Veda 
is taught by God. * God' of the Yoga school also ts not the 
creator-God; nor is woiship of or meditation on him necessary 
for salvation; though one way of attaining concentration is 
devotion to God, 

God, according to the Yoga school, is a Person (or spirit) 
untouched by nescience. Karma, its fruits, or any taint of 
imperfection. Whatever admits of degrees of excellence, must 
have a maximuin; and so knowledge must also reach its limit 
in some one; and that Person who possesses omniscience 
which is unsurpassed and unequalled is * God * (yatra kasiha 
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praptifjnattasya sa sarvajtt^}. That is tht Yoga inferenct for 
the existeoce of God. 

God m the Yoga is eternally free and moat compassionate. He w3s 
the great teacher of even the first men, because he was never non- 
exiatentj and at the beginnbg of each world-epoch he imparts 
truth in the form of the Veda* AU souls art inherently free from im- 
perfectionj but due to assodatioii with matterp semis are spoken of as 
bound and imperfect. Just as victory or defeatp which are really the 
so!^dic^s^ are spoken of as a king^s victory or defeat. God is never asso¬ 
ciated with matter even in this wny« But the contact of souls with matter 
is unintelligible ttniess we posit God'^s will as its cause.. (Bhoja*) He 
wills so bemuse he is most compassionate and wishes to save all beings 
from transmigration at the periodic dissolutions and the great disooln- 
tion of the world. He is capable of redeeming the whole wurld by his 
mere will to do so f sak^ jagaduddhdra^ k^amah *— 

Bhoja). 

Vyisa does not think that the above mferenoe tells us anything 
special about God« He says that sinoe an Inference can only end in 
tdling something in general, nothing ^>eciai ia known atxjut the major 
terra (here God), but from scripture w'c learn that there is only one 
such oranisdem Ferson and that he is freep omnipotent etc. ^ * 

This argument of the Yoga sdiool does not seek to prove that God 
ia the being, who has all positive properties in the ^ghest poaaible 
degree. As Va^aspati cxpnsaly says it is intended to establish only 
one thing! that knowled^ live ama.vimum limit.** This is 
altogether unlike the ontolo^cal argument of Western philosophy. 
It must also be noted that the Yoga school docs not ckim that inference 
can establish that there is only such being. 

Va^pati thinks that a similaT argiirncnc cannot be applied to 
^magnitude^ etop i.e.* it cannot be argued that magnitudes must have 
a maximum limits because they have got degrees; for whatever may be 
the * magnitude * reached, a gteater ' magnitude * may be thought of. 
On the other hand, maximtim knowledge is the apprehension of all 
pastj present and future things, severally as well as in their totality^ 
and is posses^ to some extent by atl, and so it can have a M^iha— 
an upper limit,*® 

Comment i 

The Yoga argument presupposes (i) that knowledge has an 
upper limit, and (ii) that it abides in one person at least. The 
conclusion is hypolheticalt for as Vyisa puts it: *That is God^ 
wherein knowledge readies its uttermost limit,* But is there 
any ' That *, wherein this happens ? This only proves that the 
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notion of omniscience 13 involved in knowledge, and that if any¬ 
one has itt he is God, If cognition implies the r^ity of the 
object of cognition {ss the Advaita holds), and if all knowledge 
is always the know ledge of the real, then we must grant that the 
conception of absolute knowledge ia a valid concept. At the 
same time we must conclude that it is an abstract concept which 
is so general that it has no concrete content and that it merely 
shows that all knowledge involves the apprehension of an Absolute, 
whereby we judge that our own knowledge is fragmentary and 
finite. The Yoga has not gjven a logical demonstration 
but a logical explication (turka)^ which show$ that the idea of an 
omniscient being is possible (safv^f 0 stitva jumbh^ma mstra 
buddhi)y and is already present in our consdousness. (See 
in/mpp. aao-i.) 

Samkhya: 

Kapila is claimed as the founder of the Samkhya, but some 
modem scholars doubt tvhether he is a historical personage. 
The Sdmkhya Sutra alleged to have been written by Kapila is avail- 
ablcp and if its author was the Kapila, mentioned in many of the 
Pura^ and Itihdsas, it must be a Pre^Buddhistic work. Other¬ 
wise it must have been written sometime before the fifteenth 
century, for Aniruddha who lived in that century commented on 
it; and Vijnajtabhik^u of the sixteenth century wTOte another 
commentary. Another important book on the Samkhya is Idvara 
Krsna's Samkkya Kdrikd^ WTtttcn sometiine before the fourth 
century. Since livara K^a docs not mention * Godthe 
following account is based on the Sdmkhya Sutra^ and it shows 
that Simkhya is athcbtic. 

Kapila says that the existence of God cannot be demonstrated; 
because if there were to be a God, he Avould have to be cither a 
liberated self, or a seif in the bondage of transmigration, and in 
cither case he could not be the creator of the world. ^ ^ 

A * bound ’ person is ineapablc of creating die world, while a 
^ freed ^ person has no motive in creating xL The passages in the 
scriptureSp which appear to be theistiCp are either mere eulogies of 
Liberated souls or meditations of perfect^ souls like Brahma or Yi^nu, 
‘figuratively adled eternal gods".*^ Kapila says that the dis¬ 
tribution of happing or unhappiness in proportion to one's good or 
bad actions need not he made by God, because the iracewiy 
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karma viW achieve that >* Fdr, wKat puipose could God have 
in such diatrtbutioii ? and if Lt is for his benefit (irtofefra), then he 
will be like a king, or some other worldly lord, i.e, fie will htmself be 
created, ' bound *, and subject to passions and desires.** Such a 
person cannot be ‘ eternally liberated and to call him * God ' b to 
abuse a technical term.** How doe God become the creator i Is 
It by aviation 'ivith matter or by his coBre existence ? In the former 
tase (KapOa s^a) he wDl be subject to the defect of' attachment ’ 
and not independent t in the latter case all sods would be 
Gods, for aU of them exkL 

According to Ka.pjhi thtre is no for the of 

God; for the senses do not apprehend him and inference is 
impossible; whereas Scripture (says KapUa) maintains that 
PUUter is the ultimate cause* 

But Kapi^ has two perplexirg sulras: (i) He is the all-knowcr and 
all-doer; (n) Existence of this sort of God is proved.** The commen¬ 
tator explains that thereby Kapila means the primal person at the com¬ 
mencement of the world, who is himself a created ^ (janya livara} 
but not creator, This' God' ordaina {pyaratthapoka) the later unfold- 
ment of matter. 

Vijninabhiksu ^nlts that the Samkhya is reconcilable with Vedanta 
(not Advaita) doctrine of Brahman, and believea that Kapila's' atheism ’ 
w^s meant to show that the postulatioo of God is not necessary for 
philosophy, and that a man can develop ‘ independence ' (koivaiya'l 
from matter much better, if he is not excessively ooacemed with t hin k, 
mg oyer‘God* ; and according to the Samkhy’a, liberation consists in 
realising that one is entirely independent of and unattached to matter. 

Vai^e^Ika: 

Kanida (later than 300 B.c.) and Praiastapida (fourth century 
A,D.> are the earliest writers to whom VaiSesIka doctrines can be 
traced. ^ Sankara** and Uddyotakara understand the Vaiseaika to 
be atheistic, though at one place Sankara sgys that ' the follow-- 
ers of Kfl^iada advance arguments to prove that God is the effi¬ 
cient cause, while atoms are the material cause of the world 

Kanada says that names and effects are the ' middle terms ’ 
for inferring persons who excel us; for naming and producing 
an effect depend on perception.** The oommentator, ganfcam 
MUra, says that by ‘ personsGod and great sages are meant. 

Sankara Mi^ra eajs that only after ^aitra and hlaitia were bom 
and wrc^tible, their fathers named them; siirularly, nothing can be 
named, if it is imperceptible. So the signs ' heaven * and ' Apiirva ' 
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(eictraordinafy pctency^ which is iastrununtal ia giving a nun his du«:) 
could have been used only by a petsoo to whom thw objects wen 
perceptible, firstly, since the name ' heavenfor instance, Could 
have been given to its referent only by one who mtde it and sees it, 
this proves the existence of God. Secondly, since earth etc., are 
products, they must have an author. Thus (Sankara bO&ra says) is 
God proved by Kanlda,*’ 

Praiastapada accepts the existence of the Lord of the endre 
universe, Mahe^vara, the Supreme Lord, For the sake of enabl¬ 
ing ‘ beings ■ (pram) to enjoy the fruits of their actions, God 
desires to create, and by his will motion is set up in the atoms 
under the inducnce of the ' unseen tendencies * (towards future 
births) in souls. So the process of creation starts. From then 
on souls transmigrate. After a fixed number of world-epo^s, 
God desires to give rest to the souls tired of transmigratioiL. 
As soon as God so desires, the ‘ unseen tendencies' in souls 
come to a stop, and the world is destroyed, leaving atoms and 
souls alone isolated, for th^ arc eternal.^* Again creaticn 
restarts, when God so wills, and this process of world-cycles is 
eternal. 

Comment: 

Pra^astapada gives no proof for God’s existence, but merely 
believes, while Kanada’s statement is puzzling. His phrase 
* persons who excel us * might just mean beings of a higher order 
than man, and not God, Further, he spea^ of not one such 
supreme being, but of many beings. He might have beheved in 
gods, though not in God ; but it is strongly probable that he was a 
theist, because according to Hindu tradition the Vai^ika school 
ia Saivaite, and Prafastapida uses the word ' Mahdvara ’ for 
God. Sankara Mifra’s first proof is too flimsy to be taken notice 
of, while his second proof is the same as that of the NySya 
school, and it will be commeiited upon in connection with Nyaya. 

II 

The Rathna! Theology of Nyaya 

Gotama (sometime about the third century E.c.), and ’Vatsya-* 
yana (sometime before 400 a.d.) are the earliest available writere 
on Nyaya. Using the principles of logic and the syllogistic 
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form of argument formulated by them, Buddhist thinkers such 
as Dingnaga (460 a.dO, Dharmaklrti (635 a.d.) and Santa 
Rak?lta (749 a*d-) refuted the arguments for God’s existence 
and rejected scriptural testimony as a source of knowledge. 
Uddyotakara (635 a,d.), Va^aspati (841 a-D,), Udayana ^984 
A.D.) and Jayanta (850-910 a.d.) took up the cause of theism 
and the Vcd^ and gave effective replies to atheists. 

First NySya Proof; 

The argument given by Gotama and Vatsyiyana is different 
from that given by Uddyotakara and Vicaspati, and is thus formu¬ 
lated: There must be an intelligent person who distributes 
happiness or unhappiness to everyone in proporden to his accu¬ 
mulated virtue or vice. Actions by themsdves cannot bring forth 
fruits, as nothing unconscious can by itself be efficient. God 
Cannot be the independent caus e of man's lot, as then inecpialities 
and evU would be due to him, and as it would become immaterial 
whether we act rightly or wrongly. So God bestows finite at 
the projKr time and in the proper W'Sy, in accordance with man's 
deserts judged on the basis of his actions.** This argument is 
never put in a formal form, probably because it was not found 
possible. A critic (e,g. an Advaitin) may ask, ‘ Why should only 
one God be assumed as tbe ruler of karma > Why cannot a 
plurali^ of gods be conceived as ruling over the operation of 
i^a/ma ? Hie ^yaya answers that it is against the principle of 
psMimony to posit a plurality of gods, and that a plurality of gods, 
with a unity of purpose, is inconceivable, 

Udayana developed this argument in the following way: 
The Mlmamsakas taught that duty is made known to us in the 
form of self-evident injunctions. But (asks the Nyaya) who gave 
us these injunctions ? Who is it that commands us to do good, 
and claims obedience ? It is absurd of the iVlimimsaka to reply 
^at it is an eternal scripture 5 as if there could be an eternal book 
in this mortal world, as if ^cre could be a command without 
one who commands, and as if a static book could exact obedience ! 
So, if we regard duty (dharma) as an obligation which we must 
fulfil and as an injunction (tvd!V) which we must obey, w« must 
^d can conceive it as comii^ from God alone. Even if duty 
is made known to us in Vedic injunctions, they are obligatory 
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because they are God^s cominancb. The authority of a scripturie 
is derived from its author only i and since none other th^ God 
can be the ground of our belief {viw^^k£ibhuv^)t the Nyaja 
concludes that he should be conceived as the giver of the Law^ 
and also the Rider of 

Everyone other than the matcriaUst^ whethex a Mho^msaka or 
a Buddhisti admits that actions are * right" or * wrong" and that they 
produce good or evil* Acts such as charity^ truth-speaking, sacrifice,H 
meditation etc., admittedly resuli in ^ the good *. Such acts are not 
indeed seen to produce any immediate reaidt» like the ma^ge of the 
body which at once produces pleasure^ or as the pricking of a thorn 
which gives pain * Yet not even the Buddhists or the Mlmimsakas 
would declare meditation^ charity etc., as nsdesa. The MunlijTisaka 
rightly postulates that every act—good or bad—produces an unseen 
transcendental factor {apifrrya% which inheres in the and w ill deter¬ 
mine our life hereafter, while our pnaent life is determined by the 
apiirva due to past deeds in past lives. But (says the Nyaya) 

is a blind unconscious principfei which cannot operate by rtsclf; ^ it 
must be directed by an inteUi^nt being, God* and is, m fact, a umque 
{asama\ concurrent energy {miakdri IcJiit) of God^ As it is mystKiouss 
it is called mdyd\ as it is the pri^l principle, k is called pr^ii; and 
as it is removed by knowledge, it is called nviiydn^^ The N^ya says 
that virtue and vice-—dharma and adharma—accumulated by individu¬ 
als because of their actions from beginningleas time are the causes of 
their births and rebirths; but they bring uninte^gent prindples c^- 
noc be efficient by themselves i they must be pul into motion {ndhx^fita) 
by an mtelligent bring—God. 

The above argument of the NySya school presupjKses that matter 
cannot be efficient by itself, hut must be put into motion by a consoons 
principle. The Slmkhya, however, contested this pointing out the 
examples of milk, which automatically flows out of the udder for the 
calfs sake, of water, which finds its own levd, and of magnets which 
draw to themselves iron filings. The reply ^ven by theists is 
we do not see anj'where an unconscious dung indqicndently bringing 
about anything specifically puiposefiil. As for the examples cited, 
milk (theists reply) flows out because the cow out of its love for the 
calf wills so, or is drawn out because ^e calf sucks it. As for ^ 
behaviour of water, magnets etc., the thekts hold that it is the wqrl^g 
out of a general law bid down by God. It is an accepted principle 
in ayUogiatic debate that none of the parties should dte as an mstanoe 
any case which is not mutually accepted as such. Since the theist 
does not atxept that the cases cited are nacurd, th/ty cannot be brought 
in by the opponent. Moreover tbe behaviour of magnets or water 
docs not ficm any purpose of theirs, since it is always uniform^ The 

*This is the MCoo^ftbSa distiocciciti between * •sddht ' and ' \ 
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Nyiya a^es that operation of the law of Kofma cannot be imifomi, 
pe^UM m every case it i^ determineci by the virtue or vice of the 
mdividi^ concerned ; and this can be accomplished by an iDtelliCEnt 
principle alontp^® 

Comment t 

We see then that this Nyaya argument presupposes that 
(i) moral i^ecepts present themselves as commands; (ii) that 
commands imply a giver; (iii) that there ia an inexorable law 
operating m the universe ; and (iv) that this implies a purposeful 
intelligent operator. To one who does not feel any loyalty to the 
moral good and who th^s he can and ought to obey the moral 
law, even though Reality is indifferent to righteousness, this 
argument means nothing. Even those who feef that the univeise 
IS lationa] as well as righteous, are only entitled to draw the impli¬ 
cation ^at the ground of the world ‘ is in some sense both good 
and rational. The argument cannot demonstrate the existence of 
a single personal, omniscient, omnipotent and eternal Creator. 
Fuithw, it cannot be logically proved from self-evident premises 
that the universe obc]^ the laws of ethics, any more than it can 
e pzxtvcd that the umvejnsc is intelligible and that its hiws can 
be unravelled by patient inquiry. The argument of Udayana^ 
that since it is our duty to engage ourselves in sacrificra^ medi¬ 
tation» charity ctCpp and that since these cannot give the benefits 
they' are supposed to give unless there is God who bestows 
happiness in proportion to the virtue thus acquired, may be valid 
against the Mimamsakasand the Buddhists, who believe in afterdife 
and another world without admitting God^s ci^istence. If moral 
rtsponsibility is revealed to man in the form of a mere obligation 
which he must obey, it is not po^ible to infer from this that it is 

who Is maldng a claim upon man^s will. On the other hand, 
it is said that God is not deduced from the experience of moral 
itfe, but is directly in it^ the statement is unobjectionable. 

But it must be remembered (i) that this kfwwMge of God is not 
of the kind found in mathematics and science, and so could never 
be reduced into a scientific account [ and (ti) that for those to whom 
God is not so direc^y present in moral e3q>ericnce no such argu¬ 
ment can be convinciiigA This Nyaya argument is valid only 
against a reUgious background* 
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Second Nj-aya Proof: 

The other argument which is more fully worked out by the 
Xylya school was first formulated by Uddyotakaraf and later in 
detail by Vagaspati and Udayana, According to the Nyaya, souls 
and atoms ate uncreated. Out of atoms God shapes or constructs 
the world. All sensible things, such as bodies, the earth, trees, 
mountains etc., have been made by God. God is the efiicient 
cause of the world, while atoms are the constituent cause. God 
has made this world so that souls may have the opportunity of 
reaping the fruits of their past actions and also acquiring right 
knowledge which is a means of liberation. Yet, as the cycles of 
creation and dissolution of the world are beginiiingless, Cod is 
not the independent {wirapekfa) author of the world. 

The infcrtiioe for God’s existence is not gained by reasoning from 
effect to <-311^, such aa the inference of very heavy mins from Roo^ m 
the ri%’er. Xor is it reasoning from cause to effect, like that of the 
inference from dense black tJouda of imminent rain. But there is 
another kind of inference, in which, on the basis of a general law known 
to 113 , an unseen thing is inferped from a seen middle term. VatsySyana 
gives an example of this: All qualities must abide in substanocs; 
desire etc-, are qualities ", so they must abide in some substance , 
and that which is their ‘locus* is soul.** Other infeiences of 
kind arc—,411 homed animals are seen to have tails; this animal has 
horns; so it has a tail. Or again: Wherever cranes axe seen in groups, 
there is water; there are a number of cnmM yonder; so there must be 
water yonder. In reasoning of this sort, which is based on what is 
generally seen drfta) in a number of particular cases, a 

specific object is inferred. 

Now the Nyiya school thinks that a similar kind of inference 
is possible in the case of God: All produced thir^have a maker, 
who knows about their material cause and the mode and end of 
their production. For example, a pot has a maker—the potter— 
who knows all about clay, how to make it into a pot, and 
the purpose of a pot. Now the earth, mountaina, trees etc., 
are ‘produced things’, because they are made up of parts; and 
unconscious constituents cannot of themselves shape themselves 
into aggregates. So the earth, mountains, trees etc., must have 
a maker. 

As against this, some critics have said that the individual souls 
themsdves may be postulated as the makers of the world I but (NySya 
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Mlied) this is unintelligible because no individual wul \m knowledge 
of the matenal cause of the world-the atoms; and without th^, 
nothiDg Ik emde out of ^era- If indfvidtiaJ sould tiTc m^df^ this 
worlds why did they mike it in sudi a way that they have to experience 
so inueb evj! f No o^peration is possible between the untold 
number of in^dual souls, with all their different ideals, wills and 
Qcsires. So (Nyiya sa^-s) we caiiriot even conceive the iiniverse as 
the pre^uct of the co-operative endeavour of mdividual soula who have 
no unity of purpose. Further, each individual soul cannot be 
conceiv^ to be the maker of his own body;, because then everybodv 
would have made a perfect body for himself. Since there ts geneirf 
^gwwneiit t^t soula are embodied to reap the fruits of their merit or 
dement, and since merit and demerit are unobservable, it would be 
unable for souls to make bodies for themselves exactly in accordance 
with their merit and demerit, and then inhabit them. 

Ta the Buddhist who says that intelligent or conscious J^orma 
itsi^ cm be conceived as the author of the universe. Vacaspati 
r^bes ^t if the Buddhist's ‘ intelligcjit Karma ' has cognition of 
“u*. tlien « is not something other than God. 

Ij f theory that primal matter evolves Into the sensible 

world lor the s^e of providing experience for souls is untenable, 
according to the Ny^ ^use experiences which arise from objects 
Qumot cau^ them.* If experiences were aheady there before the 
evolution of matter, of what was it an experience ? Matter, which is 
detmed by the SSmkhya as the state of equilibrium of sailva, rtgas and 
latfiM, must be disturbed in order that it can transform itself into the 
wwld of muliiphcity; and the Samkhya cannot account for the cause 
o cliajige^ On the oth^ b^od^ atoms c^rniut by thcmselvis 
become actis'c and constitute the world, since no inanimate thing is 
seen to be independently and purposefully active. So (the Ni'avi 
ar^cs) we^have to accept the fact that there is an ititelligent principle, 
which ts the efficient cause of the world. 

On the strength of the properties possessed by the minor term (the 
earth etc.} the Nyaya says that we are entitled to infer a maker of it, who 
IS altogether unique. The simultaneous production of bodies, trees, 
moun^ins etc., would not be possible, unless their author is omniscient. 
It IS assumed to have a body, we have to postulate another as its 
maker. So it is much better to suppose (Aofpmtd) that God's cognition 
IS eternal, thw to suppose a number of supemaiutal persons. In 
other words, the cause of an effect must be sul&iem, and m the case of 
earth etc., nothing Jess than an eternally omniscicRt being is a sufficient 
cause. ® 

The Nyajw ays that though we find cxignition in our experience 
always associated with a body, we have no right to assume that the 

_' h"'; confiiSH juid efficiem csuws. UTiat the Siihkhyt 

for IS iht 'Hul* the Nyiym thinka that an eiiiaent caiue t* 

being pmiulaied. I am indebted to Pwf. Price for this critidim. 
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two ar? ^variably related m such a way that jrhmver diicre is cognition 
tbtre is a We only know about impermanentf caused aignitioii i 

and this is inviriably associated wHih a bmy \ but that cognition which 
is pennanent and etema] is not ieea to he associated with a body- 
Merely because God's cognition is also engnJtion* cannot be assumed 
that it must be associated with a body; just as we cannot say that 
soimd must have shape, because it is non-etefnal like a pot which bas 
shape. 

Our incapacity to see God cannot prove his non-eustencet just as 
our incapacity to perceive atoms, space, duty, goodness etc^, docs not 
prove them to be non-existenL If a thing regarded as belonging to the 
class of physical objects is unperoeived, we can conclude it tn be a 
myth, such as a hare’s horn+ Though wc have not seen for ourselves 
that earth etc., never come into being when there is no God, the Nyiya 
says that we are justified in inferring this, because earth etc., belong 
to the cias of produced things, and as other things of that class are 
seen to be produced by a conscious being, w e can include that such is 
the fact in this case also^ If wt know that cdoths are produced 
by a weaver, as soon as we come across a doth, wn know' that it has had 
a maker, though we have not met him . 

Argu^nis such as, " dl products of day are made by a potter; 
the ant-^hilL is a product of day,» it is made by a potter^ are untenable, 
because they contradict perception. But in this case nothing pre\%nta 
ua from inferring an unpercei^’able conscious being as the csuisc of 
the art-hilL The inference that God c^dsts is not at all contiadicted 
by perceptual experience. 

i^guments such as " God's knowledge must be like otirs, since k 
too is knowtedge", or * God must ba^-e a body, because consetoua 
beings cannot be agents without bodies are untenable, because these 
syllogisms have no subject. If God’s existence is not admitted^ it is 
foolish to debate about his omnisdence or his having no body. If 
the inference for God's existence is once validly made, the Nytya says 
that these inferences which try to prove that God is neither the maker 
of the world nor omniscient, cannot even arjse^ ^ Agency' implies 
not only knowledge but also will and effort; so^ according to the 
Nyaya, it is proved that God has all the throe. 

But the Nyiya school maintains that though God is eternal, he is 
not an independent author; he cannot, for example, cause a man to dic» 
unless that man's merit or demerit warrants iu As the factors such as 
Karma on which he depends when he makes the world arc neither 
sirnultaneous nor of uniform nature, the effects of his creation are not 
uniform, simultaneous or eternal. 

According to the Kyfiya the difference between God and individual 
souls is that while both are spirits, God is etemaUy self-conscious, 
human individuals are not; and whUe man's cognition is limited by his 
senses, body, etc., God's cognition is not; for his cpgnidon (which is 
of the nature of perception and not of thought) has for its content all 
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thb^ of the past, the present and the future. In God's non-semuoiia 
cognition there »rao element of infcrenoe, or knowledge derived from 
testimony and memory. Only * right knowledge \ which La properly 
definable as independent appreherLaion of facta aa they arel {samyak 
ia inherent in God 

God^a knoW'k'dge (the Nyiya says) has for its content even UJiiaions, 
but is not on that ajdcaunt idiiaory^ For example, he would know that 
somebody perceives nacre as silver* As he who knowj an illusion to 
be such 13 not himsdf under an iliu^on, God's cognition is not iltusory 
though it has a knowledge of illusions. 

The Nyiya conceives the relationship between God and individual 
souls as one of santytikta soff^gi mntiivdya, it is neither that of 
" inherence * nor that of * conjunction *. God is in contact (tamyukia} 
with atoms; and souia in which merit and demerit are mherent are in 
contact with atomaw i\s a peraon is able tp move a red-hot piece of 
iron with tonga w^hich are in contact with his hand, so God can govern 
the souls in accordance writh the merit and demerit inherent in them, 
though he himaedf is not directly in contact with either* Or (the Kyaya 
says) we can conoeive of some ungenerated relation (a/j 
bc^'cen God and souls, though we do not know more about it* 

The Nyaya maintains that God is able to put the atoms and kirma 
into action without frustrating their inherent capacities, as a competent 
chemist 13 able to prepare medicines out of poisonous subaknees 
without causing them to lose their properties. 

Udayana baa an additiona] interesting argument against atheists* 
If God*3 existence is denied, it must have a locus, i.e., when God's 
existence is denied, what is the subject of that judgment I An ab¬ 
solutely non-existent thing, sudi as a hare's hom, can neither be the 
subject of a negation, nor be negated.^* 

Gange^a's replies to criticisms: 

But it has been objected by critics that (a) the Nyaya argument 
does not prove that there is only one such being, or (b) that he is 
onmiacienL^ ^ 

The Nyaya reply to (a), is that the principle of parsimony 
obliges us to infer one such being only. The critics say that the 
principle of parsimony (IdgAffva) is net a pramd^—^ means of 
knowledge. Gangeia, a stalwart of the Neo-Nyaya school, 
replies that wberever there is scope for the considcradon whether 
we should admit a single principle or a mutiplicity of principles, 
all logidans are unanimous that the former course should be 
followed ; and that therefore the principle of parsimony, though 
not an independent means, is a subsidiary means of knowledge* 
Whether in the perception of the rektionship between cause and 
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effect, or in ^ruJogicat reasoning (upamam)^ which apprehends a 
thing on the basis of which we act, or in the case of mfereiMie, 
which apprehends the meaning of a sentence, the principle of 
parsimony is admitted by all logidans tp be a nscfii! anxiliaiy to 
the main pram^^. If there is no objection to the alternative 
favoured by ' parsimony \ that alternative must be accepted; 
otherwise all our behaviour based upon simplicity of supposition 
would come to an end- In looking for the cause of an event or 
the meaning of a scriptural passage^ it is ' audacious * to say that 
parsimony is not a part of the means of knowledge itself. It is 
true that in the case of an inference about a pot or a palace, one 
may establish from * parsimony * that each of these has only a 
single author, but later other means of knowledge may prove that 
they have many authors, and this wilt contradict the inference of 
a single author* But Gange^a says that in the case of the earth, 
mountains etc,, there is no other means of knowledge which can 
contradict the view that they have ofdy one author. I'he absence 
of any positive proof that there is only one such author cannot he 
held to * sublate" such an inference, because the inference itself, 
aided by parsimony, establishes that there is only one such 
maker,^ ® 

Coming to objection (b), the Naiyayika replies that since 
proof of agency presupposes direct knowledge of the material 
cause out of which the thing is made, and since the material cause 
here is to be found in atom$^ which are unperceivable by ordinary 
human persons, xve must conclude that their maker is omniscient. 
For, since the world has been in existence from a beginningless 
time and as its cause (the atoms) always existedp he who has direct 
knowledge of them must be eternal and omniscient.^ ^ 

It is also in accordance with the principle of parsimony to suppo^ 
that God^s knowledge of things is one and not made of many cognitive 
states. Though knowledge in our caae is hniie and non^ternal, it 
does not follow that aU knowledge is sndn Nor are all produedons 
produced only by on embodied lining; for all parties agree that there 
is no such author of the trees and grass in the forest, which are never¬ 
theless products. There is no oontradictiQD between that which quali¬ 
fies the middle term and that which qualifies the major term, as in the 
COM of ^this fire is that of sandalwcodp because th^ has smoke of a bad 
odour ^ CangeSa thinks that the inference that the author of earth 
etc., has eternal knowledge has no such defects.^ ^ 


revelation: and FEEA^N in ADVAITA VEDANTA 

He abo argues that "knowledge" and "eternityS ‘age^" and 
^bodylessnes^* are not cnotradictory to each ntherr bemuse either God 
and his knowledge are knowTito emsx^ nr not^ If the former is the case, 
then the apparent contradiclion between the said properties vanishes; 
while if and his knowledge are not known to tis» our knowledge of 
any contradjetion between "knowledge* and "eternity’ has little 
significance. This cannot be called r^rrAa, because such reasoning 
is possible only where there is doubt, and doubt b Impossible about 
what Is known, 

GaneeSa sap that we cannot infer the maker of the earth, plants 
etc,^ to pe one who produces them with his hands (kutddi vyap^a 
krtimdn), just because in the case of trees and grass we do not see any 
such one^ in ^effort* which is generated, we do not see that 

hands etc., are necessary causes; mere will may be enough to produce 
effortNor are all products other than effort wrought by bodily 
action, because this is not the case with regard to trees and grass, or 
the earth.*^ Though in the case of a pottert we se* that products are 
made by one who has a body, there is no invariable relation between 
agency and body. It may be that a body is an ausdliary cause in the 
production of pots ett, but that do« not mean that body is an amdliary 
cause in the production of everything; for to say so is to deny 
that production as such is always caused by an agent. An example 
may help^ In a particukr case blue smoke may ^ caused by a fire, 
on account of the nature of the fuel used, but we cannot conclude 
that all fire causes blue smoke.* ^ In a kitchen fire may be lit, by 
fannbgt from coal, but this docs not entitle us to say that all fire is bt 
in that way only* 

Replies to other criticisms : 

Other possible criticisms» such as, (i) that the necessary conse¬ 
quences of an eternal thing must themselves be eternal, and 
(ii) that to say that there must be only oft£ creator*^ of the world 
having eternal knowledge and omniscience is absurd, arc not 
unknown to the Naiyayika, 

In reply to (i)^ the Npya would say that though God is 
eternal^ he is not the only cause of the worldt and so, though he is 
eternally present, all things arc not simultaneously present* God 
is a cause among a causal coUocatinii, but is not a completely in¬ 
dependent causcp for he brings things into existence only when he 
is aided by the fruition of merits and demerits. Moreowerj God 
being not a thing but a persqn, nothing can follow from his mere 
existcrxcc as a necessary consequence. He can wiU to do a thing 

* In the S£fue of one: who mitei 
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or not mil, (Uddyotakaia). So, though he is eternal^ it dews 
not follow that everythiog in the worfd is airtiultafieoua or etemaL 
Further, though his will is also eternal, his will i$ not that eveiy- 
thing should come into existencre at one and the same time. 
In human life, Jf I to-day will that such and £uch a thing should 
be done by such and such a date, my will is presmt even from 
to-day, but tvkat is is not present. The difference betw-een 
my willing and God^s willing is that w hatever God wilb is bound 
to happen, and he wills only what ought to happen. 

As regards objection (ii), the Nyaya would maintain that 
things are real apart from ideas, that the relations between ditngs, 
such as that of causation, are also real, and lastly that evety 
' product" (though not everything) must have been made by a 
conscious ptiadple, as mtter cannot order itsdf purposefully. 
For the Nj-aya, the rdadon between God and the wwld is that of 
an architect and his construction Only, white making his 
inference, the Naiyayika will not have as hh minor term *the 
entire world^ He w-ill have one by one "the earthplants, 
bodies, mountains etc.," as minor terms and finally argue that 
' parsimony * compels us to posit one maker of all of He 

docs not believe that souls and atoms are cfeatcd. As all souls 
are uncreated, we cannot ask (says the Ny^ya), who made God ? 
The Nyiya books emphatically say that they do not seek to 
prove a creator of the world out of nothing or from himself^ or 
mien creation at a definite time (siifgadfTartabkyupi^atn^^ os 
Uddyotakara says ); but that God is the maker of the world in 
accordance with the merits and demerits of souls ■ and that crea¬ 
tion and dissolution are cyclic. 

The Nyiya theory is refutable in two ways: (i) by denying that 
the earth, mountaiDS eta, are products, or {ii) by saying that matter 
can by itself evolve into all that we see and also into consciousness. 
The huddhists have followed die first dtemative, while the l^in-iias 
have chosen the second. 

To the Buddhists, the Nalyayikas may reply that adceptance of 
the law of Karwui and rebirth Lmpljes the persistence of a substantive 
Goul, as well as a ruler of Karma^ To this the Buddhist (or 
the MlmSmsaka) has no sat^factory replj^ Buddhists, who do not 
accept anything to cannot deny the non-ctemity of the earth, 
etc., and consequently their helog * effects'. The Mlmlmsaka 
accepta that" composite * dimgsfthLngs hivingparts) are' destroyahle \ 
and that being an ' effect" and being " dcstroyeble * ate inseparable. 
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The wealing down of the earthy moujitains etc.^^ i& percquibLe; «o the 
Mimam-saka ahouid also accept them to be ^ effects \ The NjAya 
agrees that the arrangenient of pa^ in the earth etc^* is alto^ther of 
a different type from that fo^na in things like pots or houses; but, 
he asks, ia the arrangement of parts found in a pot, a doth, and a ball 
estactly aimilar? StiU^ are not all these regarded as 'oomposite"! 
Even SD^ the earth etc., must be regarded as " composite \ and since 
whatever is ^ composite * must have a maker^ God^s existence b proved. 
The uniqueness of the earth ett, only proves the uniqueness of their 
author. As for the ^arvakn, he regards the Veda to be just like any 
other book^ in spite of its uniqueness^ Cannot he, the Nylya aska^ 
regard the earth etc., also aa products in spite of their uniqueness? 
In fact their uniqueness justifies us m inferring an unique author, 
just as when we see a fine muslin we infer ita i^er to be an expert 
weaver. The Nyaya says that God creates the mrld not by physical 
action, but by his tcjV^ just as the souk though incorporeal, nnwts 
the body by merely willing. ¥^Tiile the Nyaya says that unconscious 
ATjtrmo caimot be the cause of the world, it maintsiiis that neither can 
God be the only cause, for then he will be responsible for the evil of 
the world. If the law of Karma is not m operation, there wUl be no 
sense in scriptural injunctiona.** 


Summary of the K3rap Argument: 

The Nyaya syllogism can be thus schematised: 


Syllogism 

I, Whatever b a product has a toaker 
(intelligent cause)p 
z. For example a pot, 

3, Wliatever is not a product has 
no maker, 

4* For example an atom. 

5. The earth and plants etc., are 
products, 

A T^ey have a maker. 


ScltmalimUcm 

All Pis M 
Some P exists 

All non-P is non-M 
Some non-P exists 

XbP 

XisM. 


The second step in the syllogism is necessary, because unless "some 
P exists *, Bome P (X) cannot be M, even though ^ P is M j and in 
ordinary language this coadidon is met by mentioning an endsteiit 
mMarLce of PM in a premise, for which reason Indian syllogiam has the 
second step. Similar is the necessity for the fourth step> The hrst 
and third premises together guarantee a stronger connection {wyapti) 
between P arid M, ivhile the second and fourth premises secure that 
this connection is due neither to the eropthess of F, nor the univer¬ 
sality of M. 
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It being thus proved that there is an intelligent cause of all 
' produced things", such as mountains, earth, bodies of animak 
and men and plants, the maintains this cau$e is proved to 

be omniscientj because nothing abort of an omniscient cauae can 
be sufficient to accomplish this task. The strength of the pro¬ 
perties possessed by the minor term (paksad/mrm&ia bala) requires 
the cause to be omniscient, and as makership or agency 
involves knowledge of the material cause (In this case, atoms) 
and the necessary will and effort, the Kylya claims that it is 
proved that God has thesCi Moreover, as atoms are eternal, 
God's knowledge of them must also he eternal. The further 
conclusion that the cause is one only is based on the principle 
of parsimony, which amounts to an independent proof (pramai^)^ 
when it is in conjunction with perception or inference, and if it is 
uncontradicted. The Nyiya has another inference to prove that 
the earth, bodies etc., are products. All composite things (it 
says) are products, and earth, bodies etc., are composite. Also, 
all things which can be experienced in mom than one i;i'ay are 
composite; for examplCp we can touch a pot as well as see it. 

Comment i 

If the Npya premises are accepted, their conclusion follows i 
for the syUc^ism is technically flawless, according to the rules 
of Indian logic, and the possible forma] objections of the Buddhists 
and others have been answered by the NySya. A perusal of the 
above detailed account will show' that all the criticisms of the 
teleological and cosmological arguments, which were made by 
Hume and Kant, have been anticipated hundreds of years ago 
by the Buddhist? and the Mimamsakas. Even the recent criticism 
of Broad, that the effects of an eternal being (w'hose will h also 
eternal) cannot be temporal and successive,'*^ is found in the 
Buddhist works of the sixth and seventh centuries. The Nyaya 
writers have replied to all these critJcisnis. With regard to Broad's 
criticism, Dorothy Emmett hae said that if the relation^p nf 
dependence (between the world and God) h shown to be unique, 
the cosmological argument is cogent, ^ ^ The criticism of Broad 
however is concerned with God and the world in time. But, as 
the Nyaya points out, all such critjeUm presupposes that there is 
God. So long as we do not grant that ^sts, such discussion 
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IS useless; but if we are sure of him, these difficuldes are not 
insuperable, i think the only valid criticism against the Kyaya 
argument is that of the Advaita school, though the Buddhists 
also mention it. Critics of the calibre of Appayya Diksiu and 
Vidj-ita^iya are of the view that the aigument does not prove 
that there is only one maker of the world, and they do not admit 
‘ paisimony ’ as a consideration which can dinch the issue. To 
this Gangesa has replied: ' Is parsimony to he rejected here only, 
or everywhere ?' Surdy, in view of the fact that almost all 
modern developments in scientific theory are based on a recogni¬ 
tion of ‘ parsimony it is hard to reject parsimony in this case. 
But (as Appayya Diksitasays) since we arc proceeding on the basis 
of observed facts, is it not simpler to suppose that the world is the 
co-operati%'e endeavour cf many intelligent bein^ ? Further, 
the Nyaya cannot disprove the ^rvaka hypothesis that matter 
can of itself evolve into the world. Lastly, though a man may 
not be able to confute this or other thcistic proofs in syllogistic 
debate, if he has no belief in God, arguments cannot make God 
a living reality to him. Belief cannot be coerced. 

Udayana on Belief and Argument: 

Udayana, the great Naiyayika, who is reputed to be a victor 
in many debates against atheists, recognises this truth. He begins 
his treatise ^ saying that the existence of God and his worship 
is accepted in some form or other by all. Conceptions of him 
may be truer and better than one another, but no one lacks an 
idea of God entirely, God is well known in experience {supra- 
siddhaitubfiava). In a clear or vague way everyone has a sense 
of God's presence, God is revealed not only in experience 
{<mubhava), but also in the scriptures. The arguments for God's 
existence do not start from atheism, but from an awareness of 
God which all people have. Inference or logical discussion 
about God (Udayana says) is only meditation on him, who is 
already known. * ® The function of argument is not to prove that 
God exists, for Udayana holds that nobody starts from the position 
' There is no existence of Godand then proceeds to prove 
it.*® 

To sum up, he implies, arguments for God's existence lead 
to no truth previously unknown, but are only a kind of meditation 
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on truth which is already known, so that what we already know 
may become clearer, or may be shown to be implicitly logical. 
Udayana has another interesting passage. While in experience 
we know God, and logical discussion about God is only medita¬ 
tion on what w'c know, we obtain a full knowledge of him from 
scriptures, and any reflection on God’s existence and nature 
subsequent to scriptural study becomes worship 
lie who has digested the revelation conuined in scripture 
is not in need of further clarifleation or supplementation. He 
already knows the truth, and through expending thought on God, 
he is but worshipping God, for he who knows about God 
dares not think of him in any irreverent manner, and he who has 
the conviction that God is the supreme lord of the universe and 
that compared to him man i$ nothing, cannot but willingly accept 
this fact. This ‘sense of God’ and the attitude of adoration 
towards him is but worship and the more we meditate on God's 
true nature the more we worship him. 

The question may be raised: Are there not atheists who have 
no experience of God ? It is true that the Mimarnsakas, the 
Jainas, the Buddhists and the Catv'akas are supposed to be atheists. 
But are they f With a surprising depth of insight, Udayana says 
that when the Mimamsaka speaks of the one taught to be 
worshipped {manlra), the Buddhist of the ‘ omniscient one 
or the i^TVaka of * the one whom worldly experience establishes ’, 
they are talking of God, thoi^h the theist has to accept only that 
much of what they say, which is fit to be predirated of God 
iyavadifktopapeima).*^ Udayana clearly suggests here that 
though the Buddhists, the Mimlmsakaa and others think that they 
do not believe in God, they do so without realising it; because 
the conceptualisation of their belief differs from what they believe. 
The facts which they describe and the experiences which they 
interpret in their own tenm are described and interpreted by the 
theist in his ow terms. From Udayana’s mention of Pasupata, 
Vaisnava and Saiva sects, we gather that Udayana thinks that 
different people believe in God in different ways, and though 
they all fall short of the true conception of him, they arc yet 
ways of believing in God. As for the Buddhists, the Mlmimsakas 
and others, who claim that they do not believe in God, Udavana 
thinks that they are in fact aware of God and arc speaking of God 
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when they taJk of ' dharma' or " the spirit of sacrifice \ etc. 
Under names which are not usually ascribed to God, they are m 
fact thinking of God* (It Js to be rcmcixibered that Spinosta 
and Socrates were accused of atheism, and the early Christians 
were martyred, because they w'ete * atheists"* The Muslims 
again accuse the Hindus of being atheists 'Kafirs" and idolatora.) 
But are all these really atheists ? The experience in which the 
cx>nscious theist finds God^ is interpreted in another way by 
others* just as, w'hile a connoisseur finds a very important meaning 
and significance in a painting or a musical symphony, a large 
number of men find nothing significant in them. But that does 
not mean that they do not have any real experience of these things* 
That is Vi'hy Udayana is able to say of God ^ suprasiddftdnubh&^a % 
*tvell manifest in experience \ 

At the same timep Udayam reminds us that we should not 
Ignore the fact that there arc those in * whose hearts God docs not 
find a place % in spite of what the Veda says and NUi points out. 
Udayana^s use of the word * NUi * is significant; it means both 
moral behaviour and principle and ako reasonings It may 
be that there are some people who are unable to accept God, 
however conscientiously they may analyse thdr experience and 
study the scriptures, ^eing that belief in God is associated with 
so much of priest-craft and ritual, probably some people, such 
as theCarvakas, have rejected the grain along with the husk, while 
others such as die Mimamsakas and the Buddhists, rqecting God 
as a reality, are able to formulate a thcoiy of the universe without 
God. To such ' iron-hearted* men, arguments are of no use. 
They may be unable to rebut an argument, but they will not be 
convinced by iL Neither moral experience nor reason can make 
all men infer God. But e>en atheists will he convinced (says 
Udayana) in course of time by Cod^a grace and compassion^ and 
tvLU shed their doubts and denials* As to tehen grace wiU be 
bestowed, Udayana does not say anything beyond the statement 
that ' in course of a long time * even the deniers of God will 
come to medilafe on him. Here again his use of * meditate ‘ is 
significant; it means that even the denier of God is not devoid 
of all knowledge of reality; and by the bestowal of God's grace 
(imugriiha)^ he develops a deeper insight into reality, and he secs 
the uforld (so to say) with new eyes, finding everyw'here God, 
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whom he did not find previoulsy. [Qf. Aijuna^s experience of 
God (Gfti, chap. XI) through God's gTace,| This is not the 
case with atheists ^fone. Even theists who h^ive plunged them¬ 
selves into God, by accepting God's reality with all their hearty 
and who have surrendered themselves to him, do not obtain peace 
and complete freedom from ail doubts and misgivings, unless 
God bestows his grace upon them. Much of the divine reality 
is not revved to men through reasoning or scriptural studyp but 
only through God*s graoe^ and unti] that happens, there will be 
no peace for them. * ^ 

It is clear from these ac^^unts that almost all the grrat Hindu 
thinkers (barring Kapila ?) were of the opinion that our knowlec^e 
of God is non-inferentiai. While we find arguments for God's 
existence in the Nyaya w^orkSp they seem mainly to have been 
intended as syUogismSp which the Buddhists and othei^ could 
not refute. This interpretation of the function of thektic proof 
is justified by a consideration of the implications of the opening 
and closing portions of Udayana^s Ktimmmjalik. 

Some passages from Udayana lend support to the view that 
God is revealed directly in experience; but most other Hindu 
writers think that revelation of God is mediated only through 
the Veda, and that no knowledge of God is possible except through 
the Veda; but in either case this knowledge is * non-inferential \ 
The Vedanta and the Yoga systems, however, hold the view^ that it b 
possible to advance arguments {yuktis) to show^ (i) that it is very 
likely that there is a God, and (ii) that atheism is not a coherent 
philosophy. 
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Chapter II 


THE CONCEFITON OF THE VEDIC REVELATION 
IN OTHER HINDU SCHOOLS 

r 

Fmw ihe Mtinuffua School 

One Vedic passage epeak$ of the Veda as the eternal word 
heard by the sages who have quahliod themselves through 
tapas^ while other texts say that the Veda arose from sacrifice.* 
The author of the Nimkia said that this means that the eternal 
Veda manifested itself in the minds of persons who were per- 
forming tapdi^ and aa they saw the Vedic truth they are called 
the seers {Rsihmantradf&^fa).^ We find also another conception 
of the Veda in the Veda itselL It is there said to be 
* the breath of the great spirit and to have been first mani¬ 
fested by God to Brahftii (Hiranyagarbha).* Brahma is said 
to have obtained the Vedas from Agni^ Vayu and Surya. ^ So in 
the SwTfhitas and the Upani^ads there are two trends of thought: 

(1) that the Veda which is eternal was intuited by the sages^ and 

(2) that the Veda Is God^s revelatiori to the first-*bom Brahma 
and the sages. The Mimamsa worked out the implications of the 
first view, and the Nyaya that of the second view, while the 
Vedanta agreed with the Mimamsa^ but accepted God as the 
source of the Veda 

All schools of Hindu Philosophy arc unanimous in accepting 
the Veda as die supreme scripture which informs us about things 
which dJinot he known otherwise (ajndM jndpanam ); but as to 
the nature of the Vedic revelation, there is no unanimity^ \\Tiik 
the Mlmamsi regards it as eternal and without any revealer, the 
Nyaya thinks it is revealed by God, and the Vedanta occupies 
a position midway betw^een the two. 

Some modern exponents of Hinduism have stated that the 
Vedas are the records of the spiritual experiences of sages, and 
that the truths in the Vedas can be discovered by any man by the 
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exercbe of his mvn faculties, if he has the time and qualifications. 
But this is directly opposed to what hag been escpressly slated by 
great authorities like Kumarila and Sankara, Any contemporary 
thinker is entitled to his own views regarding the V^eda* but he 
should not impute his view to authoritative writers on Hinduisnti 

Mimamsa: 

The MTmimsa accepts the authority of the Veda for the same 
reasons for which the Advaita school aa:epts it. The foUowjng 
doctrines arc common to both the schools: (i) eternity of words, 
(ii) intrinsic validity of cognitions, and (iii) apaumfeyatd of the 
Veda* The cardinal doctrinal differences betw^een the two schools 
are: (a) w^hil e the Mtmamsa says that the world is eternal, the Ad¬ 
vaita maintains that it is subject to cydic rotation of creation and 
dissolution ; (b) vv hik the Advaita holds that there is a God, the 
Mimantsa finds the concept of an omniscient being an absurdit^^ 

The Mimimsi argues that anyone who believes in the absoluteness 
of" good' and " bad * must admit that we can have some knowledge of 
them; and since the Veda gives us such knowledge, which is not 
contradicted by perception or inferenee, it must be accepted as valid** 
Since nobody Ls remembered as the author of the Veda, and since it is 
so unique that no one could have composed it, k is eternal and not com* 
posed by anyone. The Miming argues that the world must 
be ctem^, bemuse we cannot conceive a tune when it was not; and 
since the Veda could not have sprung up suddenly, it is conceivable 
that there have alsrays been a nun^r of men teaching and studying 

The Veda could not have also been the work of an omniscient 
persoAp because, Kumiiila argues, we do not see any omniscient 
person at present, and so we can also infer that there was none in 
the past. 

If some alleged scriptures say that there has been (or Is) an omni¬ 
scient person, there is no ground for believing k, because no liook 
composed by a human being can be infallible* On the other hand, 
the one true scripture, the Veda^ (Kumirila avers) does not say that there 
ever was an omniscient person; and if anywhere it appears to say so, 
it is only an Kumarila abo gives two logical objectkina 

against the conception of an omniscient person t (i) Do@ the omniscicDC 
person know everything through the sbr prmftd^ or through only one 
of them? In the former case, Kumirila say^, there b no ohjeetion, as 
the Veda also is induded in the six pramd^^ In the latter case, it 
would be as good as saying that through the eye alone one can see as 
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well m taste l for while the empincd alone cannot give any 

knowledge of supersen&ual things (e.g, dhajma)^ the Veda by itself 
cannot tell us Aout empirical t^gs. (ii) Though there are degrees 
of hnowledge:^ and though one can acquire more and more knowledge^ 
by developing his sense-faculties through Yciga^ the majEimum limit of 
such knowledge cannot go beyond the domaSn of senses. However 
much a man may hLs senses (Kumirib says), he cannot cognbe 
the eupcrscnsaal^ though he might perceive even subtle and very far^ 
off things.® So an *oiiuiisdeiit person* is a myth. 

There are no real prophets according to Mimamsa: 

Some argue that the statements of the Buddha^ for example^ 
about supersensual matters arc true, because his statements about 
empirical matters are proved by our cognition of their truth- 
lulness. This Tvould mean (Kumarila argues) that the Buddha^s 
authority regarding supersensual things is based upon our 
knowledge of the truthhilness of his other assertions. But 
this meanSp in other words, that his statements have no inde¬ 
pendent or self-suffident authority. Since the truthfulness of 
some of his statements is to be guaranteed by their conformity 
with our experience, why not extend the argument and say that 
all bis other statements^ not in accord with our experience are 
false ? Kumirila says that is possible to reverse the argument: 
The Buddha talks about so many things, w^hich no one has come 
across, and which no one can verify; so his assertions about 
ordinary things must also be false. What applies to the Buddha 
applies to other so-called prophets and seers. 

The Mimamsa contends that since the world is etemah there 
was never even a person who first uttered the Veda, or handed 
it down to others. The Veda, which gives a consistent body of 
knowledge^ uncontradicted by knowledge derived from other 
sources, needs no confirmation.^ 

Mimamsa says^ " There are no assertions in the Veda ’; 

According to the Mimamsa* die purpose of the entire Veda 
is to lay down injunctionSt and the portions of it which do not do 
so are meaningless.*^ The Veda need not, and docs not, say 
anything about existing things, because such things can be per¬ 
ceived. Further, scripture* which is meant to show* wherein the 
end of man lies, and how to achieve should oidy inform us 
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about what we should do, and what we should not. Knowledge 
of existential things cannot be conducive to this ■ for action alone 
can take us nearer to our end. 

There arCj no doubt, passages like * He bjcmled * in the Veda * 
but to avoid the rejection of them as useless, Jaimuii says, they should 
be taken as unitary passages with injunctions. All scriptural sentences 
should enter into relation with some action, cither by stating the naiurc 
of an action, or the means to be employed in performijig iu Moreover^ 
injunctions should not only be commands to perform actions which 
have nnt been yet performed (apravr^tapravarta^% but also commands 
to perform actions which were not k nown to man brfore (ajMta jnSpana), 
Therefore, the Micn^msS argues, the Upani^dte sentences cannot \k 
indcpeudcntly authoritative. They should be taken as sentences 
which throw light on either the agent of actions or the deity of an action 
(^karlrdruaia-pri^idiakahy As they tell us what the nature of the 
^ soul ^ is, this knowledge throw's light on the doer of actions, while 
sentences such as ^Hc is omniscient and all-doer ' inform us about the 
nature of deities. Or else, they may be taken as injunctions enjoining 
the acthuty of meditation, which results in some ^ good \ I^lere 
existential statcmenis like * the earth consists of seven continents' 
cannot be of any use to a man who seeks to achieve * merit but he 
must be told what it is, and by what way and means it is achieved 
{lahdi bk^and — Jam^ kena, katbam)^ So, Mimimaa says, sciipTUre 
is concerned with telling man about the fruit (sudhya), the means of 
achieving it {sddiuiTid^ and the best method of achieving it (iVi 
kortavyatu). If at all anywhere the Veda teaches about existent 
things, this is because some things arc the means of performing certain 
actions, and achieving certain results. Further, (the Mlmimsa 
concludes) bare statements of fact scrv'c no purpose, and no one, in 
fact, makes such statements | aU propositions are meant to start some 
activity ; for example^ the sentence * Your maiden daughter has become 
pregnant' is not intended merely to convey that fact, but to make the 
bearer do something about it. ^ * 

Mimamsa Views: Vedic Revelation Exclusive,and No Freedom 
of Interpretation of Scriptures: 

The maintains that Smrtis (Hindu scriptures other than 

the Veda) are authoritative only in so far as they do not conflict with the 
Veda* and in so far as they are based on the Veda. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever* a smrti may prescribe a certain act that is not found to be enjoined 
in the Veda; and in that case we must assume that it is sanctioned 
in some portion of the Veda not at present remembered by us. As the 
sm^lis have been accepted by Vedic schobrs as authoritative from very 
andent tim®, we must preanme them to be in accordance with the Veda, 
ITic Mim 3 msa says that we may go farther and say that the Veda alone 
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h the source of truth for the smrti writers also, because they, being 
jTien like us, could not have kno™ Vgood' and " bad' through direct 
experience; yet they do not seem to be impostors out to deceive ^e 
world. So ^y must have got their wisdom from the Veda» and 
expounded it in their vvorksp 

The Mimlmsa is cautious to emphasize that all religious books 
in the tvorld are not stnrtis. Smrtis {the the Manustnrti 

and the Itihaias) are only those books which axe applicable to 
all men in Ary^art^ * tvhatever in these texta directly deab w'ith 
dharma is based on the Veda only. Kumarila that the scriptures 

of the Buddhists etc.^ are not at all based on the Veda, since they 
not only do not claim any support from the Veda, but on the 
contrary, they claim equality with and even superiority to the 
Veda. Moreover, muc^ of what the Buddhist scriptures say 
h opposed to the Veda, except when they preach virtues like self- 
control and pietj^ The Buddha, %vho was not a Brakm€fna^ and 
who could not have had any experience of transcendent things 
such as dharma (for no human being can have this), had no 
right (Kumarila says) to teach about it, and the followers of the 
Veda have no business to pay any heed to him, or to any such 
person. > ^ 

While Kumarila holds that dharma cannot be known from 
other scriptures, he admits that there is some truth in the scrip¬ 
tures of the heretics (the Buddhists etc.); but as it is mixed up 
with so much that is false, * it is like milk placed in a vessel made 
of dog-skin \ What seems to be trutli on a study of the 
Buddhist and other scriptures cannot be confirmed to be so, un¬ 
less the Veda and the mfits are studied. But once the Vedas 
and nnTliy are studied, (Kumarila says) full knowledge of 
dharma is obtained; and then a study of other scriptures is 
useless. * ^ 

The V^eda cannot (according to KumarilE) be understood by 
everybody such as, for instance, a iudra and a man who docs not 
study it under a preceptor. So he w^ha wishes to know dharma 
must be qualified to do so and must study it under the proper 
man. 

A critic may ask: Cannot there be many customs followed by 
good men, which arc not motivated by any wrong motive, but 
which nevertheless do not seem to be enjoined by the Veda ? 
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Kumarila replies that in so far as they are regarded as dharma 
and practised aa such by * good men\ they may be assumed to be 
based on some portion of the Veda not at present knoiftm to us,* ^ 
provided such customs do not directly cooflict with the Veda, * ^ 
And for Kumarila ^ good men * are only those who 

inhabit Ary^arta, follow the Vedic religion and are fully imbued 
with Vedic knowledge and tradition. 

Mimamsa Dcmythologises Scripture: 

According to the Mimamsa, no history and certainly no factual 
empirical knowledge can be had from the %^eda; because in the 
eternal book, which is prior to all individual persons and things, 
there cannot be any reference to persons and placet* 

An example would ^rve to show' the Mimimsa method i A passage 
in the Tmtimy^ Sanihita ^frajapati (the creator) drew one hia own 
omentum, and placed it in fire; from it the goat aiosCi and it is thus 
that people get cattle-* Sahara explains this passage thus: * Prajipati" 
must be an eternal object: wind, sty» or sun* ^ It drew out its omentum* 
means it gave forth rain, wind, or rays (respectively). The ‘ fire * in 
which it was thrown was either Ughtning, or ordinary fire* * Gcat * 
means food, seed* or creeper^ by using which men get cattle* Thus 
all these w'ords are metonyms 

Vedic passages such as ' Bound by the gods, fire cried and 
its tears became silver * have no sense of their own ; they arc to 
be taken as meant for extolling or condemning a certain action ; 
for instance, in this rase it is meant to bring home the unsuitability 
of that worthless metal (silver) as a sacrificial gift. 

Similarly, Kumirtla tells us^ the numerous stories about 
creation and destruction, the rise and fall of nations, which arc 
to be found in the Pum^s etc,, are not factual; but they are only 
intended to teach some maxim sucli as that' The groB$ comes 
from the subtle % ' Earthly goods are impermanent \ or * Destiny 
is stronger than human effort*-*^ 

Though the Mimamsa holds that there are gods to whom 
offerings arc made in sacrifices, it maintains that these * gods ‘ 
are not persons with bodies* Statements such as *lndra kiUed 
Vrtra \ found in the Veda, cannot prove that Indra was a person 
with a physical body^ because this sentence is an or/Aaedda, and 
has no independent significance* Nor are * gods * the bestow'ers 
of fruitSt for by their own potency actions enable the agent to 
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obtain the proper fruits* Apadcva^ a popular Mimamsa ^vriter, 
eays that *goda ■ have no existence apart from the a 

* god * is ordy a name inflected in the dative case in forrmike 
(yrntfiiras) uttered while offering oblations,* ® 

The Place of Reason in Mlniimsa : 

The place of reason in the Mlmimsi has been clearly set forth 
by Kumarila in the followiiig way. The Mimatmi is based upon 
the Veda as well as experience, and is developed by a long chain 
of teachers. The Veda is very extensive, and in many places the 
sense of the words as used in the Veda is different from that 
which they have in everyday usage. A great deal of obscurity 
and confusion will arise if anyone seeks to interpret the Veda 
without properly equipping himself. The sense of the Veda is to 
be ascertained only by discussion and reasoning. The meanings 
with which words have been used have to be known by experience 
and with the aid of those who have worked on this problem* 

Kumarila that more people are at present on the w^rong 
path than previously^ and their intuitioris are clouded. The right 
path can be shown to them only by reasoning based upon scripture 
and experience. For reasoning done can show the alternate 
vie%v3 on a pointy the relative strength of the arguments in support 
of each view, and finally the right view* Unless all the phases of 
a problem are known and a point is discussed from all possible 
sides, people wrill fall for the first argument which they come 
across, even if it supports a wrong view* In carrying on a dis¬ 
cussion p in addition to setting forth the arguments from both 
the sides, the right conclusion must be rigorously demonstrated* ^ ® 
Since the Veda nev’er teaches anything about existent things, 
according to the Mimamsa^ there can be no conflict betivcen the 
Veda and perception or inference. The sole function of reason 
in the Mimamsa is (i) to endeavour to prove the authority of 
the Veda, and (ii) to intoqiret the Veda consistently* 

Comment: 

It is very difficult to see any sense in the theory of etemnl 
sound, and the conception of an eternal book. Since the 
Nyaya has made a devastating criticism of these doctrines of 
Mimamsa, an account of Nyaya criticisms will serve our purpose* 
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In these days ’when the Logical Positivl&ts aay that senteniCes 
on ethics and (Jieology cannot be n posimori synthetic proposi- 
tions^ generalizations from common experienccj or self-evident 
propositions; there is much to contmend in the MImImsa theory 
that scripture consists of injunctions only, and that ^ good * 
and ' bad * can be inculcated only through command-sentences. 
The West ]$ only now coming to reaUze ’what the Mimimsakas 
have said centuries ago about scriptural sentences, viz., that they 
do not primarily deal with either perceptible objects or historical 
Incidents. It is not the business of scripture to provide us either 
with science or tustory. The school of Bultmann ia^ unawares, 
almost advocating the Munimsa theory^ 

But, as the Advaita so pertinently pointed out, religion consists 
not only of imperative but also assertions^ It is a loop-hole in 
the Mimamsa that It is unable to see man*s need for smnng know'- 
Icdge regarding ultimate verities, and his constant (though often 
unconscious) endeavour to establish a living relation with the 
Divine. At the same time it should not be forgotten that this 
defect is more than rectified by the statements of Kumarila and 
Prabhakara, that the Mimamsa is not a self-sufficient philosophy, 
and that those who are seeking Atman and liberation should ^ 
to the Vedanta. Very often, the Mlmamsakas as well as their 
critics foiget this. 

The view of Jalmini and Kumirila (acceptable to all authorities 
such as Sankara and Ramanuja) that the Vedic faith is exclusive, 
shows that Hinduism is as exclusive as the Semitic faiths and 
brooks no rivals. So modem exponents of Hinduism should 
make it explicit that such statements as "All religions are true" 
are made only on their own authority, and do not represent the 
orthodox Hindu tradition. The point whether the foUow^crs of 
any religion can justifiably claim exclusivcn^ will be discussed 
in the next part of this book. 


REVELATION AND R£A!!DN IN ADVAITA VEDANTA 
It 

VioBf of Other Schawls 

Yoga: 

Having said that God is the perfect person untoudted by 
any defect whatsoever, VySsa raises the question ' Has this any 
proof ?■ and replies that scriptures are its proof, Vi^aspati 
explains that the Vedas, anrtis, the puranas, and the hthasas arc 
the Scriptures. Vyaaa again asks * what proof have the scrip¬ 
tures ? ■ and replies that ' they have their proof in the perfect 
quality of God's sattva \ Then he adds that ‘ both scriptures 
and perfection are present in God's sattva^ and that there is 
an etemd relation beti^-^ecsn the 

To understand this we have to remetober the Samkhva-Yoea 
conception that m all things are present the three qualities or rnodK 
VIZ., wtfcfl. T^as and tamas. ^tva is the principle of light and har¬ 
mony in future; riyar die principle of movement, characterised by 
dMire, actron and passions; and tamoi the principle of iomia or 
o^unty. Whde all souls are in reality untouched by luituie and its 
three quahties, they falsely imagine themselves to be eotanglcd in it; 
and some souls realising this troth become liberated by atiainine 
isolation (Aaiw/yo) from nature. God, on the other hand, (VSgaspati 
Mys} la eteiTially isolated Fmm natur-e, but ^umes peifect mtttni 
in order to mpart to living beings right knowledge and dharma. A 
cmic inay God could not have such a desire to benefit living beings, 
unless he first assumes taitva, for all souls are in reality free from alt 
de^ whatsoever: they arc asangg. To this, the Yoga repliw that 
® the cychc rotauon of the world is eternal, God's draire to benefit 
living beitigs and his assumption of tattm are also eternal; and the 
qu^Uon of one of them being prior do& not arbc+^ ^ 

^ yisa says that God * may be conceived resolving * to in- 

stmet all living beings in right knowledge and dharma and 
Va^pati says that as God intended to teach the methods of 
getting temporal as well as eternal happiness, the Veda was 
composed by God.*’ He also adds that the Veda should be 
supposed to be based on the ‘ perfection of God’s thought'; 
for according to Va^pati the scriptures are the ' expressions 
of God’s perfect thought ’.*^ 

Comment: 

VySsa is unable to give any real proof for his statement that 
the Veda is composed by God; he only believes it. But the 
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Silence with which VySsa starts his thcistic discussion sho^^'s 
that he h not concerned with giving any rigorous logical proof 
either for the existence of God, or for the authority of the Veda- 
His opening sentence * Is there any proof for the nmtermiiy 
admitted eternal superiority of Godf"®^ So bis argument is» 
like Anselm’s ontological argument, an elucidation of faith- 
By saying that Scriptures are present In God’s satt^a, Vyasa, 
howe^er^ implies that such a person, who is perfect and endowed 
with pure sattva, cannot be conocived as indifferent to mankind’s 
misery^ because a sdtfvika (i,e, one in whom predominates) 
always tries to help others ; and how kind and full of grace would 
be the most perfect sdittika ! 

Samkhya • 

According to Kapila, testimony of a reliable person is a 
pramdna.^^ He says that no one composed the Veda* faecauac no 
one could have done so. A person in bondage^ tacking in oittni- 
science, could not have composed it; w'hile a ^ freed * person will 
have no motive in doing anything. But^ Kapila says> Just because 
there was no person w-ho composed it. it cannot be ctemal. He 
gives an example to explain thi$. The trees and grass in the 
forest are not produced by any person; they germinate sponta¬ 
neously; and so is the case with the Veda. Since the Veda 
itself says that it is a product;, it is not eternal. Vijninabhikfif 
says that like breath* which issues out without conscious effort 
(abiiddhipurva), under the influence of the unseen factor {adr^fd)^ 
the Veda came forth from the Self-bom Brahma (a god, not God), 
Kapila thinks that the validity of the Veda is intrinsic, and self- 
proved. While he regards the relationship between words and 
their meanings to be natural, he thinks it can be known by 
teaching, usage and context* Statements may be of both the kinds: 
injunctions and ^sertions. Though some of the things of 
which the Veda treats are supersensual^ Kapila says, it can give 
us valid knowledge* because meanings can be kno\m from 
etymology {ryutpaUi},^^ 

Comment: 

KapUa^fl theory of the Veda involve self-contradiction, 
because while he regards ' testimony* to be that of a reliable 
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persoRp he sayis that the Vedic testimony was given by no one. 
The Veda, he affirms, Is a product^ yet it has no cause 1 
His commentator offers an explariatiQn which is mote confusing 
than clarifying i adr$ta is the unseen factor, which is the cause 
of birth, happinessp unhappiness etc,, and is itself the result of 
past actions- and thanks to his adr^fa, the god Brahma produces 
the Veda, but not consciously; so it could be nobody’s work, 
Wc are now entitled to ask t then how could the Veda, which is 
not the deliberate teaching of anybody, be the ■ testimony of a 
reliable pcraon' 1 And if it is not testimony in that sense, it 
cannot be a pramUna on Kapila's own assumption. 

Vaiiesika: 

Ka^da says that sacred tradition is a prwndna^ because k 
is their teach ing {Sadz eifarta), ^ * Fra^astapada explains that * sacred 
tradition’ means the Veda and the sTnftis.^^ The authority of the 
Veda and the smrtis is (says Pra^tapada) dependent on the reliabi¬ 
lity of their authors* The Veda cannot be eternal, because in the 
Veda (Kanada says) we find a planned conscious construction 
of sentences* The names in the brahma^ portion of the Veda, 
and the passages prescribing charity etc., catuiot but be the 
deliberate assertions of some person. So, Kamda concludes, the 
Veda must be the work of some person,^® and it is authoritative 
because it deals with dharma** * Praiastaplda says that pramoTtas 
are only two—perception and inference; the so-»called pramd^ 
of testimony is only an inference from the reliability of its giver 
to the truth of what he says.®* 

Sankara MiAra gives a different imerpretatiorL. He interprets 
in this sense: The conatruction of Vedic sentence 
is preceded by thdr author’s right knowledge of what these senteucea 
sp^ of; so they are authoritative. The names in the brdhmmas^ 
and the injunctions about chari^ etc*, such as * He who wants heaven 
should give a cow as a gift are ftets which could not have been known 
by any man. So the Veda must be the compoddon of a person, unlike 
ua*^^ 

Comment i 

While Kanada and Pra^astapada regard the Veda as the work 
of a reliable pcrsoui they give no p roofs for this belief of theirs^ 
But their position marks an advance over the Mimamsa in that 
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it regards an eternal bijok a$ an absurdity^ Ka^ada'$ argument 
that the Veda i$ authoritativep because it teacher dharma is open 
to question* Unless it is proved that there is only me right 
way of life{dharma), and that the Veda teaches it. this aiwment 
is useless. The sHtras^ even if interpreted according to Sankara 
Mi^ra, do not prove that the composition of the Veda i$ based on 
right knowledge* unless its statements produce an ‘impact', 
or are verified. 


iJi 

The Nyaya Conception of Vedic Revetaiion 

The Nyaya Conception of Prama^ : 

The Nyaya accepts testimony as a source of right knowledge, 
holding that the teaching of a reliable person is * testimony 
A ' reliable person * is one who directly experiences a thing and 
b able to impart knowledge of it to others through hb $tatenient$^ 
with the sole aim of oommunicating tmth as he know's it» Any 
one who fulfils these conditions b a reliable person irrcspectiv'e 
of hb nationality and occupation.^ ^ As nobody can express a 
judgment except through a sentenoe, testimony is given in the 
form of a group of words sjTitactically and significantly connected. 
If the meanings of the w'ords forming a sentence are previously 
known, its meaning will be knowm as soon as it b heard. Thus 
the cause of the understanding of testimony is the knowledge of 
the meanings of the words through which it b communicated, 
and not the thing about which it is.^ ^ Tcstiinony (the Nyiya says) 
need not be always an injunction; any sentence which conveys 
information useful to others is testimony.^ * The cognition of 
sensible or superscnsual things which arises through the hearing 
(or reading) and understanding of a sentence b testimony.^ ^ 
But, according to the NySp, the understanding of the meaning 
of a sentence does not help us to know that it b in conformity 
with facts, or that it is a reliable person's statement. 

Nyaya Theory of Truth j 

The Nyaya school, adopting realism in epistemology, defines 
* right knowledge' as the cognition of things as they are ; and 
maintains that & the validity of a cognition b self-apprehended 
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(i.e, [fit La simiiltaneous]y kn^awn %viih the cognidon), there would 
be no doubt at all in the case of the validity of any cognitioriK^^ 
But as the validity of a cognition U not self-evident^ it must be 
proved in other ways—by mference. A man may have a percep¬ 
tion of water^ but it need not be right cognition simply because 
he has such a perception, for many in the desert have been deluded 
by mirages. The perception of tvater is inferred to be ’v^lid 
when one is able to go near the w-ater and quench one's thirst 
with it.^ ^ Cognition on the basis of which there is fruitful activity 
is valid ^ and knowledge which is able to culminate in the attain¬ 
ment of what it reveals is valid but the cause which engender^ 
validity is not the same as that which causes the knowledge. If 
the cause of the validity of a cognition is identical with the cau^e 
of the cognition itself, then (the Nyaya asks) why are some 
cognitions false ? True and false cognitions are alike cognitions, 
but true cognitions have something w'hich false cognitions lack; 
just as, though a pot and a cloth are both " things \ a pot has 
qualities w^hich a cloth lacks. 

Since there is general agreement that defects are the causes of 
false cognition^ the Nyaya school says that absence of defects 
must be the cauae of the validity of a cognitton^ Thus^ in the 
perception of a white crystal^ the sense of sight is the principal 
cause of the cognition^ while tlie validity of the cognition b due 
to the absence of any defects like bad lights jaundice^ and short 
sight etc.p in the eye./* ^ 

Coming to testimony^ the Nyaya holds that do have a 
cognition as soon as we hear and understand what somebody 
saySj and we shall he able to understand it if “we know the 
language^ and if the words are arranged meaningfully and syn¬ 
tactically^ In this caae^ the cause of the cognition through testi¬ 
mony is words. The validity of such a cognition is established 
if the reliability of the person giving the testimony is provedj 
w'hile the validity itself is due to that reliability. The Ny^a 
says that just as the validity of perception may be established by 
inference^ but what is perceived cannot be knowm through in¬ 
ference, even so, the validity of testimony is inferred from the 
tnjshvorthinesa of the person who gix'Cs it, but it b impossible 
to infer the knowledge which b the content of that testimony^ 
If the words used are knoAvn to us, they can give us knowledge 
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even about what was entirely luiki^own previouBlyp^® provided 
they are ayntactHally and '^compatibly* connectedL In such 
sentences as * the fire is cold" words are not connected 
* compatibly * and so cannot make sense. 

Testimony can give new knowledge: 

Even though the meaning of rach single ’word is known 
previously^ a sentence may {sa^^sthe Nyaya) give us end rely new 
knowledge, because it may denote a mutual relationship betw^een 
things, which waa wholly unnoticed before. S o for understanding 
the meaning of a sentence utiercd by anyone, we need not always 
kno’w either the man's anthority or the context in which it is 
spoken; and we cannot determine the context unless %vc know the 
meaning of the sentence. Sentences uttered out of their context 
can also be understood^ as for example, the utterances of a child, 
or a parrot.*^ 

Testimony, the Nyap maintains^ b an independent source of 
knoAviedge only to him who receives it { for hint the knowledge 
conveyed through it is neither perccpiionp nor inference ^ but 
for the giver of the testimony, the knowledge so conveyed is 
based on his own direct experience. The case is similar with 
inference^ for (the NySya says) w^hen one infers the preface of 
a fire on a distant hill from the column of smoke rising from it, 
the inference is based on one’s experiena: of the invariable 
connection between fire and smoke; but the inference of a fire 
on the hill at that moment is independent of perception. 

Testimony is not inference: 

The difference between inference and testimony is that 
inference compels assent as soon as it is made ; while testimony 
compels assent only ’when the reliability of the person who gives 
it is cstabiiahed. Even though ’we hear and imderslandp we do 
not assent to statements of umehabic persons* While in 
mference, the relationship between the major term and the middle 
term is invariable and natural, and both are found tn the same 
locus, the relationship between ’words through which we receive 
testimony and their meanings 1$ not inyarUbie and not natural^ 
because the meanings of words are set up by convention. 
the Ky^y& concludes, the nature and process of inference 
is altogether different from that of testimony. 
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Nyiya criticism of ‘ eternity of sounds ’; 

/T 

The NySya rejects the Mimamsa view that words arc eternal. 
Words, the Naiyayikassay, arc nothing but particular sounds made 
by the movements of human lips and muscles of the jaws and 
the throat. Sound is dearly seen to be produced by the Impact 
of two objects, such as a drum and a stick, or the two lips of a 
hiunaa being. WTiatever is an object of the senses, such as colour, 
is not eternal ; and why should an exception be made in the case 
of sound alone, whicli Is an object of the sense of hearing ? An 
eternal entity cannot have any internal differentiation ; but sound 
has different degrees, such as loud, deep, mild, etc. The same 
letter may be pronounced in different ways and with different 
accents ; and this show's that there are different sounds, and what 
we call ' sound ‘ is only a class-concept, like the word ‘ cow 
Finally, if sound is eternal, why do wc not always hear it ? There 
cannot certainly be any eternal obstacle which prevents us from 
hearing it. Though sounds are not eternal (says the Nyiya). 
like the movements in a dance, they ean be imitated. He who 
ia learning how to swim imitates the strokes and attitudes of his 
master; but he does not make the identical movements of his 
master, for that is impossible. Similarly, when two people 
pronounce ' Ka \ it is not actually the same * Ka ’ 'which is 
pronounced by both ; the two sounds are different, but arc of the 
same kind. Letters are, after all. uttered sounds and since it 
stands to reason that they arc not eternal, words and sentences 
made up of them are also not eternal. 

Import of words not universals only : 

It is also extremely foolish (according to the NySya) to say 
that words denote only forms, or classes. The word ' cow * does not 
mean form alone, because though a clay figure of a cow has got 
all the formal properties of a cow', as such it is not really a cow; 
nor would anybody think of it when he wants to buy a cow. The 
clay figure of a cow is not a cow, because it is not a member of the 
class * cow But the class or genus * cow * cannot be thought of 
in any significant way apart from the individuals and the form. 
The genus is manifested in the form and m the individuals, and 
abides in them only; and apart from them wc cannot apprehend 
it So, the Nyaya concludes, a word means all these together— 
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gcnuSp form and individuals; bat according to the context 
one of these three is primarily meantj and the other two are kept 
in the background. For examplep in a sentence such as * that 
cow is going ’ an individual cow is refcited tOt for an individual 
alone cam go. But in a sentence such as ‘ the cow should not be 
ill-treated' the reference is obviously to the whole class of cows. 
From all diese considerations the Nyaya concludes that the 
meaning of a word ts not primarily the species or class in alt 
cases. According to the Nyaya, the relationship between a word 
and its meaning b fixed by convention; and so it is found that 
among different nations different words are used to denote the 
same thing, while the same sound denotes dXffcient objects in 
diffcicnt languages^ 

* Fternal Book " an Absurdity, says the Nyaya: 

As the view that words are eternal has been shown to be 
defective, the Nyaya contends that there can be no eternal book 
made up of eternal words. Further* even if words are eteinial» 
they have to be grouped into sentences by someone^ The Veda 
itself mentions God as its author. It h ridiculous to say (as the 
Mimimsa docs) that nobody remembers someone as the audior 
of the Veda i for no one has met a// peopltp living and dead. But 
in factp nobody has * forgotten* the author of the Veda. Even 
if we have not seen the author of the Veda, we can infer his 
existence from the fact that the Veda is a composition* and a 
composition must have had an author. Moreover, those who have 
the Yogie vision can have an intuition of Goi If it is asked, how 
did Godp who has no body* compose and teach the Veda ? wt can 
suppose (kalpyaie) that he embodies himself whenever necessary 
(Jayanta). The Mimimsaka says that the Veda might have been 
handed down by a continuous succession of teachers and students; 
but surely (say^ the Nyaya) there at the back of this a supreme 
teacher. Otherwise, the Vedic tradition would be a mere supersti¬ 
tion going back to immemorial times.* * If the Vedic sentences are 
eten^, the Nyaya asks, are not other sentences also eternal ? If 
all sentences areetemalt and if the eternity of sentences guarantees 
theirtruth, even a mad man's statements must be regarded as true I 
So Vedic study and teaching is continuous only from the time of 
the citation to the time of the dissolution of the world. In eveiy 
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^ub^qucnt aeon God recreates the whole worLdp and abo the 
Veda, in the same form in which they were in the past aeon. 
If this makes them eternal, then (says the Nj^ya) even mountains 
and rivers arc eternal, heeausc in every aeon they are reproduced 
cacactly alike. In this sense, even Mann's code is eternal, for 
there will be a Manu in each aeon, and the way of life which he 
teaches would he the same al^^ys. * ^ The Nyij^ finds the idea 
of the qrdic rotation of the w'orld incompatible with the eternity 
of the Veda. 

The Logic of Theological Assertions * 

Now if any statements have been made about supersensual 
things such as heaven^ the results of sacrifices, the utility of prayer 
etc., by some persons, their testimony must be regarded as true if 
such persons are reliable, if they could be credited with 
direct experience of the things about which they speaks Just 
as the validity of perception is oonArnted by inference, and that 
of inference by perception, the validity of testimony regarding 
transmundane things is inferred from the rehabiliiy of the persons 
who have given it. So, the Nyaya sap, supersensiial things, 
though known only from testimony, are in one sense objects of 
inference.*® 

The Veda Is a Pram^a^ because It is a reliable person's work: 

The Nyap echool says that the claim of the follow^ers of the 
Veda that it is a genuine scripture can be substantiated in the 
following way: 

Firstly, no one is likely to dispute that at least some state¬ 
ments in the Veda are correct; then why not infer that the others 
also are like that t Secondly, the Veda t$ sptein^dcally classified 
{arlhamlfhdga) into different relevant topics, as other authoritative 
books are. The cogent way in which the Veda treats the various 
topics, under separately classified and meaningfully ordered 
heads, shows that it is the work of a reliable person. The Nyaya 
says that these arguments only show that it is highly probable 
that the Veda is a source of truth ; because even the Buddhists 
and others can argue in a similar tvay that their sCTiptures are 
authoritative.*^ After thus proving that the reliability of the Veda 
b probable, the Nyap school advances the following argument to 
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demonstrate the validity of the Vedic testimony: Statements in 
the Veda are true like the statements in the treatises on medical 
science^ because they are the declarations of reliable persons. 
Espericnoe confirms the statements contained in the treatises on 
medicine i and medical science does not contradict facts 
iiviiamvdda\ becatisc it is based on the statements of reliable 
persons. So having as a universal proposition. All statements 
of reliable persons are true and authoritative,** reliability * 
being understood in the sense defined), we can conclude that the 
Veda is the work of reliable persons, because some of its state¬ 
ments are verified by experience, and the rest which speak about 
snpersensaal things may be inferred to be true likewise;*^ 
for what is proved to be a correct source in certain matters may 
be inferred to be so in other matters also. 

The Nyaya makes it clear that conformity with experience may oon- 
firm (for example) the statements in a medical treatise; but that does 
not give rise to their reliahility^ They are reliable (true) because they 
are the assertians of reliable persons. Their truth may be ascertained 
by their conformity with experience, but (says the Nyaya) they owe 
their truth to fhelr being statements of reliable persons ; just as, though 
our perceptual experience is proved to be true, because conclusions 
based on it arc practically justified by subsequent experience, thJa 
justiiicatlon itself Is not the cause of tl^t perceptual knowledge. To 
give another example, medical sdcnce is not true, bataiae propositions 
in it arc verified under all possible conditions, for some statements in 
it are not proved to be Ixue in ail cases, e.g., cinnamon cures cold ^ is 
not proved to be true in every case. Nevertheless such statemerLts are 
generally true, and they fail to be true in some cases because of defects 
in the administratioii of dosiage, the purity of drugs, or the condition 
of the patient. So it is not by observation and verification that medical 
science is built up \ and if fbat were the way of building up medical 
science, no single man could have discovered all that is in Ayunxda^ 
the treatise on medical science. So be who wrote that treaUse 
must be omniscient. Thus (says the Nylya) medical science is true 
and authoritative because of ^raka^s omniscience.*^ As medit^ 
science is credibb and authoritative due to its author's reliabih^p 
so also the Veda is true because its author is reliable,** though its 
validity is proved by its consistency and accordance with facts. 

V3t$y5yana and Uddyataknra are content to say that the Veda 
is the work of rdiable persons, and do not expressly mention 
God as Its author; but later Nyaya writeTs^\'Sc3spati, Jayanta 
and Udayana—assert that God is its author. 
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The Veda is God's Work : 

Granted that what makes a book reliable is the trustworthi- 
ness of its author, if the Veda is proved to be the work of a reliable 
person, its reliability can be accepted. Now in what way can 
it be proved that it is the work of a reliable person ? Va^pati 
was the first Nyaya writer, who replied to this queacion, though 
at one place Jayanta gives the simplest answer, vi^., the Veda is 
so unique that God alone could be its audior,** Vacaspati says 
that a maker of the world, omniscient and most compassionate, 
can be inferred. He cannot but be distressed by the ignorance 
and misery of people, and he can neither remain without teachir^ 
them the \vay of attaining the good and avoiding the evil, nor 
teach what is false. So after creation, this most compassionate 
being taught the means of attaining good to all. The teaching of 
this person, w'ho (A'a^^pati says) is like a father to aU people, 
must have been accepted and preserved by all—gods, sages 
and men of the four castes—with great rtepect. Therefore 
that scripture which establishes the institution of the four castes 
and the four stages of life (varndiraina), and which is accepted 
by good men [makdjana) is God's work, and therefore its authority 
is unquestionable. Now which scripture could that be ? The 
scriptures of the Buddhists and the Jainaa dearly trace their 
authority to finite men such as Gautama and Mahavfra. None but 
the credulous (says Vacaspati) can believe in their omniscience. 
Moreover, those scriptures are not able to provide for the regula- 
tion of life according to the four castes and stages, nor are they 
able to enjoin any sacraments to be followed from birth to death. 
In short, they do not give us a way of life or worship. That is 
why even the Buddhists are compelled to follow the Vedic way 
of life. As for the mleffJiof (Muslims) and others (Va^pati 
continues) they arc * almost brutes', and they follow a wpy of 
life opposed to the var^irama. So, Vaca^pad concludes, the 
Veda must be the genuine scripture taught by God. because 
(i) it teaches vatnairema, and (ii) is accepted by good men.®* 
Jayanta explains that * good men ’ are those Avho belong to 
Aryavarta (roughly the modem Panjab and Uttar Pradesh), and 
are bound by the institution of caste (comdsramo.)®* 

Jayanta argues that the Vedic law is the natural one enjoined 
by God; for what is prohibited by the Veda (adultery etc.) 
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is not openly practised even by those who follow other smpturM, 
Everybody desires in hb heart to conform to the Vedic law as 
much as possiblcp and they Interpolate into their scriptures what 
is contained in the Veda.^ ® Jayanta also says that sinpe only an 
omniscient person could know what is good and what is bad^ 
which action is right and which is not^ the Veda+ which gives such 
infonaiation^ could only have been composed by God^ who created 
the umvcrse* and so knows evciythings As all the four Vedas 
have a unity of purpose {ek^kipt^ya) all of them are the one God^s 
work^^* We cannot believe (sa]fS Jayanta) that the Veda is the 
w^ork of rr^any omniscient sages^ because it b much simpler to 
suppose that there is only one omniscient person than a number 
of them. AlsOp it is difficult to conceive a finite omnbeient being, 
Udayana concludes that none other than Gcd could be the ground 
of belief (vihilsaikabhuvam), and the Veda i$ the work of God 
alone. ' 

Nyaj^ argues that the Veda is inen^t: 

The Nyaj’a endeavours to show that the Veda oonlains no Iklse- 
hoods or oomradictions. For example, the Veda says that the per¬ 
formance of a sacrifice called putri^ti h sure to blesa a couple with 
a son. But in many casra a son b not bom^ even after the sacrifice 
is performed. Now' if the Veda is admiued to contain such foLsehoodSp 
may not its teachings about unseen things, like heaven and aftcr-Ufe:» 
be also false ? Uddyotakara and Vacaspati reply that the Veda does 
not mention the putre^fi ^crlfice as the sole, invariable and direct 
cause of a son’s birth* Vacaspati says that the saeriiioc b only an 
accessory and not the main cause. Not only must the sacrifice be 
performed in the right way* but the other factors, such as good health* 
and the proper sexual life of the parents;, must be present. Just as, if 
ii b said that a match b lighted by striking it against the surface of a 
match-box^ it dt^es not mean that it will be lighted even when the sur¬ 
face IS wet, or when the match is not struck with sufficient force • so the 
Vedic statement that a son b bom when putrtjfi b perfonned must be 
understood correctly* and it docs not mean that a son is sure to be 
bom even when the parents ans senile and impotent. Also, some¬ 
times the results of past evil deeds do not allow the putr^fi to be 
effective even when it is rightly performed; on the other hand* on 
acco-mnt of the ’ good' done in previous births, sons may be bom even 
to those who have not perfbnncd it,** Further,, the results of certaiii 
actiom arc not instantaneous. He who takes a tonic does not become 
insiajitaneously strong ; but it will not fail to show its resulis Ln course 
of time- SimiUrlyp if a man docs not get the fruits of the sacrifice 
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imMcdiatd;r, he wUl get them later or in the next birth. •“> The Veda 
has only said that certain acts like the said sacrifice will have certain 
good results i it has not said that these results would be immediate or 
necessarily in this birth itflelf. So {says the Nyaya) the Veda does not 
make any false statement. 

AU apparent contra^cdons, which the Veda seems to contain, 
present us ^th alternative ways of doing a thing,^* For instance, in 
a pa^ge it is srid that a pardcular sacrifice is to he perfbmied before 
sunrise, and it is immediately added that it la to be performed after 
sunrise; but this is not a contradiction, (says the Nyaya) because it 
only shows that either could be chosen.^* Apparent tautologies 
are only necissary repetitions cither for emphasis or for clarificadon; 
and (the Nyij^ adds) statements which appear incredible are not meant 
to be taken Itterally, but metaphorically; e.g., the statement ‘ silver 
was generated from Rudra’s tears' is just a disparagement of silver, 
and not a fact 

Reason persas Scripture: 

According to the Nyaya system, an inference which is opposed 
to perception or the scripture is only an apparent inference. * * 
Reasoning alone cannot give us all truth. It cannot establish 
what is ‘ good * or ' bad '; for example, it cannot be proved that 
eating out of a scooped-out human skull is ‘bad'.** In the 
realm of dhanna, the Nyaya holds, reason is useful only in 
protecting the truth revealed by scripture from heresies, and 
has no positive role.** 

IV 

Vims 

All scriptures are true : 

While the undoubted opinion of the greatest authorities like 
Badarayana and JaJmint, Sankara and Kumartla is that the Veda 
is the only true scripture, we find some Hindu writers of con¬ 
siderable importance stating a contrary view, as far back as the 
tenth century a.d. Among these philosophical writers, Jayanta 
of the Nyip school deserves special attention, Jayanta is wcll- 
versed in the Munamsa and is an authority on the Nyaya, He 
comes of an orthodox Mimamsaka family ; and in the light of this 
hi3 views are surprising. 

His argument runs thus: The Veda is proved to be authorita¬ 
tive, because it contains no falsehoods and inconsistencies, But 
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tlie scriptures of many other faiths are in the same position. 
AU of them conform to experience to ^ome extent. So it can be 
argued that all of them are the composirions of reliable persons, and 
arc of equal validity. It is true that they are mutually contradic¬ 
tory, But is the Veda itself fully and logically self-oonsistent ? 
or IS any other scripture, for the matter of that^ entirely self- 
consistent ? In fact, the conflict between the several scriptures 
docs not go deep* for all of them agree that liberation {ap^arga) 
13 the chief end, and that knowledge is the means of attaining it. 
Though they differ in their conceptions of the nature and content 
of this knowledge, most of them agree that Atman is the object 
or content of saving knowledge. Thus in a general way, there is 
not much dispute about man^s end, or the means of attaining 
it. Religious practices do differ, but what does it matter whether 
one is a Hindu sMny^n or a Jain ascetic ? The Veda itself men¬ 
tions several alternate ways of reaching heaven. Buddhism and 
Jainism may be (says Jayanta) additional alternate w^pp 

If anyone sap that some of these faiths have objectionable 
religious practices, does not the Vedic faith sanction animal 
sacrifices and enjoin some of them such as the Agfiisomiya 
as obligatory ? If to a Buddhisd animal ^crifices seem to be a 
heinous sin, to the follower of the Veebt eating out of a human akuU 
—a practice of the Kipalikas*—is abominablcp If the Veda is a 
true scripture in spite of its preaching of animal sacrificesp why 
not regard other scriptures also as authoritative ? Sahara has said 
that scripture indicates both what is good and w^hat is bad, and 
it is for men to choose. He says that the Veda may tell us that 
certain rituals, e.g,, exordaion ceremonies, animal sacrifices etc., 
produce certain results; but it never assures us that those acts 
are free from sin; on the contrary he who performs them will 
get the said results as w'ell as tlie sin, Jayanta says that this 
principle of Sahara may be extended to other scriptures, Le. it is 
not obligatory that a man should follow all that is contained in 
a scripture—objectionable as well as acceptable. 

Now^ some may object that the Buddhist works which condemn 
caste cannot be tme scriptures; but (Jajranta argues) Buddha^s 
condemnation of caste was not meant literally, and was only meant 
to extol the importance of compassion and lover towards all 

* A Siivi reUjfioia sect- 
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beings, which is proved by the fact that people of low birth 
{says Jayanta) are not admittetl into the Buddhist tnonastic 
orders. So all scriptures a«s authoritative, and if so, they 
must all be works of omnisdent beings,®^ But applying 
the principle of parsimony. Jayanta holds that it is much 
simpler to say that God himself is the author of all scriptures 
than to posit a number of omniscient beings. Cod secs the 
untold miseries of living beings, due to their actions in previous 
lives, and out of his compassion, he w-lshcs to teach them the way 
of sslvation. He also knows that not all of them can foUow the 
same path, and that there are many ways of attaining the end. 
So through his power he is able to take on dilfcTent bodies, and is 
called by different names such as Mahavira, Buddha, Kapila etc., 
and teaches different ways of attaining salvation, each suitable 
to a particular type of men. Jayanta quotes here the Gita verse 
about incarnations and their purpose. '^TTiough God is the author 
of all scriptures, Jayanta adds, he has shown his compassion 
to a greater number of people through the Vedic faith, for that is 
suitable to the majority. 

It IS true that scriptures seemingly contradict one another; 
but (Jayanta reminds us) sn do many Vedic passives* and the 
contradi^ions will be removed if we view them as alternate ways 
of attaining the supreme end, 

Jayanta puts forward another possible theory also. There is 
an accepted principle of Munamsa chat if something found in the 
is not to be found in the Veda, wc must infer it to be based 


on some Vedic text not at present known to us; for the extent 
of the Veda is infinite. Similarly, wc may regard the scriptures 
of different religions as different and maintain that their 

intents vvi 11 be fouitd in the unknown portion of the Veda 
if not in the known portion. So the scriptures of the 
Buddhists etc,, may seem to differ from the Veda as we know it, 
but may be in agreement with the portion of the Veda unknm^ti 
to us. 


Then, a critic may ask, b the Lnkiyata (parvaka)—^material' 
istic hedonism—also based on the Veda ? Jayanta replies that it 
is not a religion, because it is not a positive way of life, or a body 
of beliefs. Its teaching, ‘ Live happily as long as you live*, is so self- 
evident that it needs no mention. As for its thcoiy that there is 
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no soul, and that personality emerges from matter and dissolves 
in itp thb is trondemaed in the tlpanbads and so it is not based 
on the Veda. 

Except for this theory, the scriptures of all faiths^—Buddhist^ 
Jaina, Samkhya, etc.* Jayanta) are true and authoritative* 
either because God is directly the author of each, in his several 
incarnations* or because they are ultimately based on the one 
Vedic revelation. ^ ^ 

Revelation Progressive: 

Jayanta is catholic in another way also. He says that the 
sages w'ho wrote the ttttriis had Yogic intuition^ and their works 
are based on it* Vicaspati while agreeing that the smrtis contain 
what the sages directly experienced, asserts that this too is 
rooted in the Veda, ^ * while the Mlmimsi and the Vedanta deny 
the capacity of Yogic intuition to discover dharma and Brahman* 
But Jayanta says that things needful for salvation and no/ reft- 
tamed in the Veda are fotuid in the smftis^ and that the Yogic 
intuition by ivhich they were known was granted to the sages by 
God himself* So it is ultimately God w^ho is the authority for 
both the Veda as well as the WTiile God directly composed 

the former, he caused the sages to compose the latter^ by bestowing 
on them the power of directly intuiting superscnsual things. He 
is thus the ultimate authority and source for all truth, whether 
in the Veda or in the smftis. If at all fyfi and smftis arc in conflict 
with each other, Jayanta says that w^c can accept either view'- 
point* just as we do when two passages of the V'eda are in conflict. 
But fortunately (says Jayanta) there is no such conflict and 
hence the smrfis are called the fifth Veda. It savours of * arro¬ 
gance ^ to restrict the status of equality with the Veda to the 
smftts onlVfc for, as has been said, the itifidsas and the psira^s 
explain and enlarge the contents of the Veda (up&hpnhafm). So, 
Jayanta concludes that the four Vedas, the /mrrir and the piiraM- 
itfhdsai arc the ^hc canonical sources, from which we directly 
know' about the way of salvation. 

Jayanta formulates a Criterion by which to judge a Scripture: 

Jayanta b not blind to the problem which confronts us if all 
the scriptures of different faiths are declared equally authoritative* 
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Why then cannot T, he asks, tvrite a book to-day, and deckTe it 
* a scripture * ? AH that has been sajd about eiidsting scriptures 
CQuld be said of this new one also. After a few generations, the 
passmg of time may invest it mth sanctity^ and it may become an 
authority to some people, and a religious sect may form round it 
Or again, some one may now proclaim some nonsense written 
in an ancient book as ' revelation \ What is the criterion by 
which to judge that these arc spurious works f Jayanta formu¬ 
lates some principles by the application of which wc can decide 
whether an alleged scripture is really so or not: (i) It must have 
become well-established in the societies of good people ; (ii) 
u must be acceptable to a large number of good people; (iii) 

doctrines and practices must not appear to be altogcthci new, 
even while being propagated now ; (iv) its aim should not be to 
serve the self-interests of impostors^ and (v) its teachings should 
not be such as to frighten people. Jayanta gives as an CKamplc of 
false religion a ritu^ concocted by some debauched persons, 
m w'hich men and women behaved in abnormal and indecent 
w'ays. It was called * the vow of the blue cloth and promptly 
suppressed by the then king in whose reign it arose- But religions 
hke Buddhism and Jainism are not of this sort* and so, (he says) 
the scriptures on which they are based arc true and authori¬ 
tative.^ * 

Comment: 

To me it seems that the arguments of the Nyayn against the 
eternity of w'ords and an. eternal book are cogent ■ and with its 
definition of a " reliable person \ the Nyiya conception of testi¬ 
mony a$ a pramd^ b acceptable. The logic of theological 
assertions developed by that school has much to commend itselt 
Only one of their theories requires criticism i (f) that the Veda 
b a scripture directly composed by God, and (ii) that the con¬ 
ception of God and his nature are implied in this. The next part 
of this book wrill be concerned with these criticisms. 

While the Ny^ya writers in general aubscribe to the view 
that the Vedic revelation is exclusive, it is a relief to find Jayanta 
voicing a catholic view. It is interesting to speculate whether 
Jayanta himself w'ould have accorded to Islam and ChrbtLanity 
an equal status with Buddhism and Jainbm ; for in justificarion 
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of Buddhism he said that its oondemnatian of c^te was not meant 


seriousijr as it gives a place to caste. Moreovefp in the principles 
he laid down for judging whether a religion is based on a true 
scripture or not, he says that Ji must be acceptabfe and established 
among many ^good men\ By 'good men" (mdftajmBh} he 
meant only those who belong to Ary^arta and are bound by the 
institution of caste^ So^ in hh opinion any scripture is true and 
valid if it docs not subvert the Van^dirama Dhi^rnuf^ and if its 
followers practise it. It is, however^ to be noted that Jayanta 
while oppressing these views often adds that they are the view's 
of some^ without criticising them^ and indeed showing obvious 
sympathy to them. At the same time throughout his book he 
vigorously attacked not only the Jaina and the Buddhist viewsp 
but also the views of the Samkhya and the Mimamsa. 

Another noteworthy point in his exposition is that he sap 
that the smftis add to the Vedic revelation, and that they too are 
the disclosures of God—thus all knowledge about supcrsensual 
things having Its source in God alone. This implies that the 
Veda IS not the complete * once-for-all * given revelation, and that 
God also bestows insight upon some chosen men, whereby they 
arc able to have intuitions of transcendental truths, and are able 
to convey that knowledge to others* Though the other scriptures 
w'erc written by sages. He m fact wrote them^ who inspired them 
to Tivritc* It appears to me that these are views which will appeal 
to many right-thinking people. 


Comparative table showing the doctrinal differences on * God 


Mimdmd 

Thfi ciistdiCc of 
Ckd i» not dcmoniEnblc; 
the world nceda no 
cxeator, beoiuK it U 
eteniHl. There are no 
worldH^ydefl. 

There art a. num¬ 
ber of godfl, bui they are 
neither per»oruih nor *re 
they dlvtnbutort of 
deaerts Ln accofduice 
with Dur BjctioiTi. 


NySya 

t. The e:n«t«fice of 
God Can be pro^vd by 
^llogifttic infeienCc. 


3. God 13 the Archi¬ 
tect of the nidcid: Bronw, 
and Boulfl are eteniBj^ 


Ved^ia 

I. The exJj:[cnoe of 
God Cannot bc proved ^ 
but he 


3. God^ft existence s 
known fttjni eremal 
Bcri Future. 


3 , Each man g™ hsi 
due m account of ihr 
unacen potency 
of his Actioiu* and 


3. Me cremtes the 
wtrrtd in acconluicc 
wiih the past actions of 
eculap 


3 . SlP-Cairedinferenoca 
for the cxiaEcjiCe of God 
sugscftt that thcinTn 
|i not an impcuibJe 
view. 


* 


* 
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4. Ponagn in the 

abo^ God wtt 

sriha-%^das. 


4. Thefe no 
Cincalioii; {rrntion and 
di:gtriK:tion of tlie vvorld 
ar« 4:>'dk. 

God ia ihc opera¬ 
tor of the law of Karma. 


6. The Nyiya writer. 
Odayimii^ Bujjgeats that 
thektk proofs nuy noE 
convince all ruh ; and 
chat filth it God'i gift+ 


4. God ia the mitc^ 
rill and efficient axua 
of the world i yet he ii 
immytible. 

5- God creates the 
world in Qi^wdinoe 
With the past aetkau of 
■ouli» soyla beinji etcr'^ 
nid. 

6. CTestornrereatures, 
and God-world, these 
ire concepts valid imly 
in empirical experiencing 
Froin the otandpoint of 
absolute tmth, Brahtnoii 
it the one and the only 
retiiilyp and the con- 
ceptioa of * emtor- 
CTtiaiurc ^ Is a myth. 


NIR —Thr EimMiyi ia ncheiacic. Hie Vg^ and the Vaiic^ikm xysteou accept 
in general the Nyiym cbeory. 

Comparative table ^hovring the doctrinal dilfcrcnces on * the 
Veda': 


Afimamrd * 

j* Vedic revelation in 
tho form of eceifiiH] words 
El begijinuigicsa and 
evrrlaiting^ like the 
world. 


z. The tmth of the 
Voda a eeJf-^svident, as 

■11 enlih lii 


Ny3ya 

1. God^a existenOG ia 
den^onstrable, and it is 
inconceivable that he, 
the moat compassion- 
ale, abooild not have 
taught to hia creaturcfl, 
who are his chiMmi, 
the riRhi kind of life 
and the way to salva- 
lionp which i^nnoc be 
known in any other 
way^ The Veda cofi- 
tains God^t rcvelBtion, 
because fitmi inmaemo- 
rial tiitica good men 
have accepted it OS 
suchj and becmtise no 
odKr acripmre con 
dolm to have God es 
iti alJlhDr. 

a, Veda was com¬ 
posed by God dI the 
□egiiuiing of creation, 
and was himdcd down to 
ugea and gods. 


Vtddnfa 

E. God is the source 
or cause of the Veda, 
but not ita author^ jn 
the sense \n wMch e.g, 
K^lidflsa is the author 
of Soktnttala^ At the 
time of each creacian, 
Gnd manifests the Veda 
exactly as It woa in the 

poic aeon. Tbm WM 

never a time when God 
was on independent 
aythofp or composed it 
newly and Hpootone- 
ouily^ 


a. The Veda is not 
etarml in the oeose in 
which Bxolirw iSp but 
ia bcginnicglM axbd 
exheriaadngr in the em¬ 
pirical oecise. 
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Th'? Biitharity of 
the Vcd® li beyond 
doubt, beeeuae it b not 
coirtpo^ed ^ anyonCp 
uid M flo liksliliood of 
fvlBchoods Lit itp and 
beeau^e it ht COnaistcot 
emd ixncxinETmdictedf, 


4. In the ycd» b not 
ID be Ibund any hbtori- 
a] or faciiul kncwledge^ 
only the conunaod-fteii- 
Cexten in It BXE Valid and. 
binding on ua. 


Ny^s 

3. The truth of the 
Veda ia due to Ckid'i 
authority—hb absolute 
truitwarthines»; and 
not because it b 
evident. 


4+ 'Hto absence of in- 
eombtendei and fab*- 
hoods in the Veda 
ptovet fes validity. 


5- The Nj'^ym writ¬ 
er, Jayanta, admita 
that other AuripTum 
abo ooiUd be oonoeived 
as eqmpoied^ or in¬ 
spired, by G^p provi¬ 
ded their teachiD^ are 
a/OCq)tBble to ^ good 
men % 


Vtd^nm 

^ 4 , The authoriiy of 
the Veda b intrinsic 
and adf-^vidcQt, as all 
truth Ita authority 
ia not derived ftom 
God's trusiwortliixiessi 
or authorship. Ai no 
one composed itp it U 
free from the jimita- 
tiona duE to author^ip. 
So jtB^ authority ii 
yimd doubt. 

4 . The Veda b self- 
consistent and uncon- 
Uaflkted:, 


S, The Veda b Wily 
as real as the world % 
from the standpoint nf 
absolute tjni^h^ both 
are imteai. Still, the 
Veda can give rise to 
erne Jcnowl^ge, as the 
picture of a snake (fabc 
snake) can give a oor- 
tert idea of the real 
snake, or aa one may 
get the solution of a 
problem in a dream. 


J}.—The Slmk^ aays that the Veda has no author; yet the Veda for it b 
not eternal. The Yoga and the Vai£erika support the ^yiya in gene^ . 
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PART TWO 


Chapter I 

REVELATION IMPLIES A RE\TALER 

* Vedanta kfi reJavideva fdliam * {■ I am tlic autLchr 
of Vedanta and the knower of it")* 

—The Gita, XVp 15, 


I 

Tlicre is na Eternal Scripture 

We have seen that the Mimamsa and to a certam extent the 
Advaita Vedanta claim that there is an cterna! scripture^ and 
that this is possible because SDunds and ^vo^ds are etemai. The 
Nyiya ha$ criticized this {supra pp, 226-S), But wc are left 
wondering whether in this debate between the Mlmamsakas and 
Naiyayikas, both the parties attach the same significance to the 
words they are using* \Mien men of the stature of JaimLni and 
KnmariU say that sound is ctemah they certainly cannot mean by 
‘ sound * that which is deep^ loud eta 

- Word * is Thought: 

Wc might understand die Mimamsi theory much better by 
comparing it to similar theories, 

Wc find that in Cratylus Plato discusses the nature of 
words and their significance. One of the characters in this 
dialogue, Hermogenes, says that names are conventional and 
arbitrary, Socrates refutes it in the foUowing way; There 
can he no knowledge, if ail thing)$ are in a perpetual iiuc; 
there 1$ absolute beauty, there should be also ^solute knowledge; 
but there cannot be absolute knowledge, unl^ each word 
constantly refers to the same thing.* Besides this (Socrates 
argues), speech is a kind of action, and eveiry action has a special 
nature of its own; so, only he who speaks naturally can be speaking 
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aright,^ Each omne^ Vht^ TnaintainSp is the likcoess of the thing 
which it flames.^ Plato (through Socrates) does not deny that 
there is an element of conventionahty in language, ^ but says that 
primarily it is natural.^ We find tliat Patanjali, the Hindu 
grammarian, ad\^nces a sioiilar argument* He says that the 
relation between words and their meanings must be eternal^ if 
knowledge is to be stable; and unless words are eternal rhift 
relation cannot be eternal. ** This is precisely Jaimini^s argument. 
So it comes down to this : As the Hindu granunarmns said^ there 
is no thought without speech, and there is no speech without 
thought; the t^vo are inseparable {sitbd&rt/i^^^prdliaA siiiau).'^ 
Whatever is existent, is capable of being named (y^d vartate 
iad vyapadeiyam ); the " unnameable is non-existent Sound 
IS the natural means of expresaing human thought, needs and 
feelings; to wit, a new-bom infant also expresses himself through 
the sounds of his cries. This is the argument of Bharlfhari in 
his Vdl^'apadlya^ 

Psychology supports this conception: 

Modern psychology shows that there is an inseparable connec¬ 
tion between the brain-movements in thinking and the move¬ 
ments of vocal organs in speech. The latter express the former. 
In silent thinking also we are conscious of a corresponding move¬ 
ment of vocal organs. So there is much truth in saying that man, 
who is a rational animal^ cannot but speak; for (as J, G. Herder 
pointed out) without language man is not man, he had to invent it 
in exercise of his powders** In spite of Darwin, who says that there 
b no difference in kind between the "faculty of language" in 
men and aiumals,^ we find that animals are not capable of utter- 
ing conventionalised sounds with a definite significance ^ and they 
do not show any tendency to increase the number of their natural 
sounds, whicht though purposive, are inarticulate. Language h 
the system of symbols, which man invented in order to progress in 
knowledge; and he made language out of sounds and not out of 
gestures, because (as Yaska said) speech is easier and definite. * ® 
To conclude; though we may not go with Watson through the 
w^hole gamut of Behaviourbm, there seems to be no incongmity 
in accepting his thesis that speech b thinking aloud in words." * 


f 
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Did MTmimsa understand in that way ? 

Now when the Mimaitiaafciifl sajd that 'unmaniTestcd sound' 
U eternal, did they mean thereby ‘thought*?*^ If 90 , the 
Mimaitisa theory (which is also that of the Vedanta) will be exempt 
from some of the ciidcbms of the Nyaya {mpra p. ^26)* But 
curiously enough the Mimamsflkas nowhere mention it clearly. 
So it is quite probable that the Mlmimsa theory had its origin in 
the primitive belief that words arc * things ^ and that they have 
fetish power. The Semitic peoples as well as the Vedic Aryans 
regarded * Avords" wTth superstitious awe; and as many passages 
in the Afh^a Veda and the Biblical story of Balaam prove, 
they believed curses and praises to be existent entities. The 
doctrine of the * eternity of w^ords * may be a vestige of this ancient 
belief, resurrected to defend the infallibility of the Veda, 

Thought implies a thinker: 

Even if by " sound" the Mimamsa meant thought^ thought 
must be the thought 0/ somebody ; and whose thought w'as ex¬ 
pressed in the Veda ? If they maintain that there is such a thing 
as eternal thought* eternally expressed in the form of the Veda, 
they must admit that there arc other thoughts, which arc not 
eternal. Otherwise, even a madman's statements (being ex¬ 
pressions of thought which is eternal) must be eternal; and 
if eternity is the criterion of validityi these statements also 
must be eternal I To sum up: unless all words are eternal, 
the Vedic words cannot be eternal; and if all words arc etemai, 
aU statements Including those of lunatics and liars are etemaf. 

Vedic Words arc those used In Speech : 

The Mimamsa cannot escape the above criticism by saying 
that the Vedic words are not the words of any spoken language; 
lor then the Veda becomes meaningless, and it could only be 
regarded as a group of magical incantations, intended to 
be mechanically recited on sacrificial occasions. This was, in 
fact, the view of certain Hindu sagra e.g., Kautea and his 
followers. * ^ But the Mimamsa denies thb, and holds that the 
words in the Veda and in the spoken language (of those times) 
were identical.*^ the authority on the etymology of 
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Vcdic words, maintains the same view. It follows that Vedic 
words, like the words in ordinary speech, are non'etemal. 

Sentences not eternal: 

If thcMimamsI were to say that though all words are eternal, 
tile constitutioR of them into Vedic sentences alone is eternal, 
while the composition of sentences in ordinary speech is not 
eternal, even then it would not be an improvement, because 
it is absurd to say that words have formed themselves into vedic 
sentences from eternity. Besides that, as nothing composite can 
be eternal, (so the Hindu philosophers say) sentences made up 
of words cannot also be eternal. 

Language, man's invention; 

Our final conclusion is that language is a system of symbols, 
invented by man, and depending upon its environmental miOeu 
each race developed its own language. None of these langui^es 
can be eternal; so there can be no eternal scripture. 

Language, God’s gift f 

The Nyaya theory that God established the convention of words 
and their meanings is much better than the Mimimsa theory, 
and is similar to the * divine-origin theory ’ of language, held in 
Europe till the eighteenth centurjf. The latter theory is based 
on the Biblical story that God brought each kind of animal {and 
thing) to Adam, and Adam named them, and the names so given 
stuck to them. In course of time this story was interpreted to 
mean that language was a direct gift of God to man; to wit, 
Locke says that God ‘furnished* man with language.^ * While 
this sioiy cannot be literally true, it can be interpreted to mean that 
man is so designed by God that man has to manifest his thought 
in speech. Taken that way the story may be accepted as true by 
a modem theisL 


li 

The Word of God 

The Lofor: 

While thought without a thinker Is an absurd notion, ‘ eternal 
thought * will not be nonsense, if there is an eternal thinker. 
That God and his thought are both eternal is a conception we 
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meet with in the Biblical Book of Wisdom which paved the vrsf 
for the doctrine of Logics. St. John's conception of the 'Word* 
of God, which was in the beginnings and without which nothiiig 
was made, is similar; and the Altocandrine Fathers—Clement 
and Origen—developed their doctrine of Lagi^ from th^e texts. 
God cannot be without the Word; so the Word, or the divine 
reason in God^ ia eternal. The Fathers conceived Jesus Christ as 
the eternal which appeared in the woild of space and time. * * 

The problem of the relationship between eternal ^ divine reason^ 
and temporary human word w'Ss suppgrsed to be solved by the 
conception of the ; but as to how God's ' eternally genera¬ 
ted Son * (Origen) became a human person is not explained; 
Clement is only able to say that the earthly advent of the Logos 
is a miracle of unsurpassable significance, 

Kalam of Allah : 

Islamic theology had a similar problem. The Hanbalite 
theologians argued that if God is Kalimt one who speakf;, since 
God i$ etern^ and his attributes ai? inseparable fiom hint, his 
speech, Kalam, must be eternal, God speaks from eternity to 
eternity, and his words are ctemaL While the Christians 
conceived the Lagot becoming a human person, the Muslims 
conceived Kalam manifesting itself as the Quran. The words in 
the Quran are God’s very words, and were conveyed to 
Muhammad by Gabriel. The Qurin is eternal, nnpt new, mt^dath, 
and recited revelation, vsahy Matluwa .' ^ The Jewish Cabbalists 
had an almost similar conception, holding the words of the 
Bible to be eternal and sacred, and regarded mispronunciation 
of as dangerous, 

Sankara’s Conception: 

Sankara’s conception of the Veda as the Word from which the 
Creator created things {supra pp. 35“6) ia similar to the conception 
of St. John and Clement, who also say that all things were created 
from Lf^os, [On the oriicr hand, if we interpret Sankara as 
Appayya Diksita did {op. cit. pp, 36-7), his theory Is untenable.] 
Like the Islamic theologians, the Hindu thinkers oonceived 
God’s thought to be embodied in a book, Whiie in Islam the 
archangel Gabriel conveys this to Muhammad, in Hinduism: 
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God Vouchsafes the Vedic rcvelaUon to Frajlpati and the priitiAl 
seers* 

What is implied in saying, * the Veda expressed God^s Thoughtl ? 

Now if there is an cterna] God^ who is persona],, it is inevi¬ 
table that he should have thought. So if the Veda is taken in 
the sense of God'a thoughtp clearly it must be eternal^ and it must 
be in accordance with his thought that God crates the world 
in apace and time. 

But now the question arises: Is it po$sible that God^s thought 
is directly expressed in the Veda, or the Quran ? If so, what 
proofs are there for this ? One thing is^ howeverp clear. If 
a book expresses the idea or thought of X, X himaelf must have 
composed it* So if the Veda expresses God's thoughtp God must 
have composed it. But even then it need not be eternal, because 
theologians generally agree that all products of God need not 
be eternal. The world is made by God, but no theologian accepts 
it to be co-eternal with God, If so, why should a composition 
of his be declared to be eternal ? 'llie Vedantins reply that 
because creation is cyclic, and because the same scripture is 
composed at the beginning of each creation, the Veda is etemah 
As the Naiyayikas said, {supra pp* 227-8), in that case the world 
also is eternal, because the same w'Orld is re-cfcated at the time 
of each creation (as U admitted by the Vedantins), and even the 
mountains and rivers are the same. The Vedantins are confusing 
' similarity " with * sameness ^ when they say the Veda is eternal 
in spite of worId*cycles. 

To conclude: in any case^ the concept of an eternal scripture 
is to be given up ; but if there is a God, it is logically possible'* 
that he may have composed a scripture and communicated it 
to mankind through ^ges or prophets. In the next chapter, we 
shall examine whether theism is justifiable. 


Whether thii is probable will he d»cti$Kd in Hiiother chupter. 
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THE CONCEPTION OF GOD 

^ The universally admitted eternal transcendence of Gcxl— 
has that any proof, or b it without proof ^ are its 

proof. Again, what proof have the idsiFoi ? They have 
their proof in the penection of God's 

—Vyasa, Kcjg'fl f. 24. 

1 

Refutation 0/ the Advaita Eh^trine 
Brahman cannot reveal: 

It is time for ns lo face the question: Has Sankara any right 
to ctaim that the Veda is a revelation ? According to Sankara, 
the highest reality is the one non-duaJ principle which is pure 
consciousness. Now if there 13 at least an impeisonal Supreme 
Reality^—an Absolute^ a Lasv, or some such thing, and if it is 
working out its purpose in the world process or realising itself 
through the evolution of the world, then it is possible to regard 
cosmic history, and the ordering and pattern of events, as the 
revelation of it. There would be no sense, on this basis^ In 
saying that tliere is a spedul revelation of the type which is 
believed in by most religions, but we might still say that nature 
reveab purpose, though it would be almost nonsense to say that 
a law or a purpose is revealing itself through nature to uS- 

But if the metaphystc of Sankara i$ accepted^ then even this 
cannot be said; for there is no sense in saying that the eternal 
consciousness (Brahman), without a second, is revealing itself^ 
because there is no one else to whom it could reveal anything. 
Even though the Advaita £ap that Brahman is self-luminous, 
a revelation without a revealer and a recipient is unintelligible, 
^fhere can be no Veda, no God and no man. Sankara fuUy 
accepts this condusiorL The reply of the Advaita teachers is 
(in brief) that from the absolute standpoint, there is no scripture 
and no knowledge of Brahman, but from the empirical standpoint 
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both of these exist (mpra pp. 99-ro^). We have also seen how 
Sankara and his followers tiy to deal %nth the problem : How can 
scripture that is not real give us absolute knowledge ? Indeed 
the Advaita Vedanta seems to lead to the absurd conclusion that 
an illusory individual illusorily knows froTti an illusory scripture 
that what he pre^nously regarded as ^ himself * is an illusion^ and 
that he ia something other than * himself^ fjoc. 

There is no ‘ Non-Dual Brahman ^ t 

1 seek to prove in the following paragraphs that Sankara 
emnot easily get over the difficulty in his sj'Stem, namely, that in 
the teeth of pcrceptua! experience his Veda, however sublime 
it may be, does not comince us that there is only one Brahman, 
and that all perceptual experience is an illusion. 

The school of Sankara does not hold the principle of excluded 
middle to be a true principle. Reality and unreality are not 
(according to it) mutually exclusive* Reality is that, the cognition 
of which is never sublated, and unreality is that which is never 
cognised. ^ The sky-flower\ 'the hare's hom' etc.* have 
never been cognised, nor will be, because they are umeal. But 
objects of empirical existence like tables and chairs are appre¬ 
hended as existingp and so they arc not unreal* Neither are they 
absolutely real m the sense that the cognition of them is never 
sublated* They are sadmadatuidhikara^aj i*e., not the locus of 
either reality or unrealityi.* Whenever the Ad\mtin says that 
the world Is ' false \ tvhst he means is that since reality 
and unreality are not mutually exclusive (parmpar^ tindjorupa)^ 
the world can be declared to be false, in the sense that it Is neither 
real nor unreal. 

From this we see tliat instead of Being and Non-Being, 
Sankara's logic has a thrcc-foId division : Being, Empirical Being, 
and Non-Bcmg. This is similar to Plato's distinction of Beingf 
Becoming and and Kant's Noumenon^ Erse/ieinmg 

(appeamnee), and Schdn (illusion).^* Sankara’s theory implies 
that objects are real only in so far as they are perceived* Since 
' square-circles \ * sky-flowers ’ etc., are never perceived they 
are entirely false. As empirical objects are not perceived all 
the time, they are not Rilly real, but neither arc they hilly 
* I am indebted to Prof. C. D. Biged far ou^gesteng thii letter oompariaoiu 
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unreal. As Brahman is cognised always, it is fully real. The 
Advaita cannot cogently reply to the question: By whom is 
Brahman cognised ahs^ays ? If it is said * by Brahman itself \ 
{supra p. 10^) we may say how do you know that ? And whot is 
the sense of saying that Brahman cognises himself ? Can this 
be understood tn the same sense in which I can say * I 
know myself ?' Can there be self-consciousness without con¬ 
sciousness of another? Further, in "I know'mpelf ^ is 

not equal to ‘ myself *, here ' mj'self' = * me \ i.e. my thoughts 
Sind feelings. I cannot say * I know I *. On the other hand ' the 
fruit ripens itself* (given as an example by Har^) is not a logical 
parallel to * Brahman knows itself \ for the former is an abstract, 
objective and descriptive sentence like ^ T see that'; while the 
latter is nonsense like " I know I \ 

If the * illusory " is that w hich is neither real nor unreal^ then 
is Brahman real or unreal ? Again if Brahman is devoid of all 
attributes how' can it be real or unreal ? And, what la 

not either is iHusoty. If in spite of this it is real, why not admit 
the world also to be real ? 

This shows that the Advaita does not accept any universally 
valid logical principle and so has a double standard of truth- 
It also fails to distinguish clearly between ideas and objects. 
Modern logicians have shoivn that non-existent things such as 
* square circles ^ are not just another class of things and that 
there are no kinds of existeiice.^ To say that the * barren- 
woman's $on is unreal * means that he has no existence ; it docs 
not mean that he has a special kind of existence. So his 
' existence * cannot be contrasted witli that of the objects like 
pots and pons* 

The Ad%^ta school says that if there is no permanent un¬ 
changing substance underlying the world, the world is not intel¬ 
ligible. Even granting the Advaita contentious it cannot be 
proved that this substance is what the Advaita describes as Brah¬ 
man. Brahman may be self-Iuminotis, but how do w^e know 
rhat ? 

Anotlier argument of the Ad^^aitins b that if the ultimate 
reality is consoipusness^ the world of material things which is 
just its apposite, cannot be equally real.* Ultimately, therefore, 
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the Issue is betiveen monistic idealism of some sort and realistic 
pluralism^ 

Against pluralism, the Advaita has only one positive argument, 
viz. that difference cannot be logically defined, and * individuality ^ 
or uniqueness is not really perceived. But imbiUty to give a 
logical definition only sIiotiv^ cither the incapacity of our thought 
or the inadequaqr of our language. It cannot deny an universally 
evident fact, and (as Sankara said while arguing against 
the Buddhists) it is absurd to deny the testimony of senses {supra 
pp- 131-4 and i66f,). 

The contentions of Hai^a may be disproved on the following 
grounds: 

(i) 1 do not sec how Har^ is able to say that pcrccptiia! experience 
exists at a level where there is no distinction of subject and ohjccL 
Perception cannot arise at aU unless there b an awareness of the object 
as * not -1 for perception presupposes it An infant, and perhaps an 
animal, do not jwiceive * an object ^ as the not-t; but it is im- 
possible that a setf-conscious man should not be awfare of the object 
os * not-I ^ And, in fact^ if there is no such awareness, the experience 
one ha3 Is not perception* It may be called (in Bradley's language) 

" immediate experience % but ev'en in such a * feeling' there woidd 
be {as Bradley himself admits) ’ internal diversity", and an ' indefinite 
amount of difference What may with some justice be contended 
is (as Bradley docs) that though the object expericnGcd (or perceived) 
is certainly more than what is experienced, it is experienced only in 
direct aw-^ness, i.c., in other words, consdousness is relatlcpnel, but 
falls within a non-ieLational direct awareness.^ Even if there is an 
experience in which the awareness and the object of it are not distin- 
guiahed, why should that experience be taken as the standard, brushing 
aside the usual experience* in which there is the distinetton of subject 
and object ? We are also entitled to ask Har^a: If perception docs 
mi prove ' difference\ does it prove non-duality ? If not, what is it 
that it proves ? If it proves non-duality, then why do not all people 
accept the Advaita doctrine, and why is the Veda necessary! 

(ii) Har$a has contend^ that ' difference ^ is a self-contradictory 
idra. We may reply: As Wittgenstein pointed out, to say that two 
things are not different from one another Js nonsense; vvhile to main¬ 
tain that one thing is non-different from iiself is a tautology,^ ^ Identity" 
and " difference * are both inadequate ideas and this only show's that 
knowledge based on them is inconiplcte, but not that it is false. And 
till better concept are found, they must do,® 

(iii) HaxBa'fl criticism of the genera] proposition that all thinp 
are distinct from each other amounts to little, because raodem logic 

• That such txp^ntnet is thjc usual qm ii accepted by Brxdley^ 
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baa esi:abli£hed dial d// general unjvErsal propositions must be based 
(if they are to be true) on either omniscience^ or exhaustive enunrvera' 
tion where it is possible; otherwise they are only probable.® Now 
since man's expcricnoc, which is to some extent based on the propMi- 
doo ^^uesiioned by HiTsa;^ is so far seen to be effective in fulfilling 
expectations, it ia very* likely that ibis proposiiion is true; while the 
proposition which Har^ desires us to accept in its steady (viz. every¬ 
thing is non different from one another ; c.g., ti snake is a fish) 

is certainly not proved to be tniCp nor is it likely to be true* 

The theory of mayd is agsin a difficult one. 'll!* illusory 
appearance is due (says the Advailin) to iwsya. But where is this 
jftaya ? Ia Brahman or in the souls ? How can Brahtunnj, which 
is pure consciousness be associated tvith m&yd ? or if miiyd 
or evidya belongs to the souls^ how is there nionism ? If maya- 
avidyd can co-exist with Brahman^ it can never be annihilated. 

Va^pati holds that nescience belongs to tho individual^ 
and MadhusOdana Sarasvati explains that since individuals 
(jivas) as w^ell as nescience are enddi^ i.c.* beginnioglessp the tw o 
are related a& the ether enclosed in a jar and the jar are. ^ ® The 
question may then be raised: If the jar is eternal, how will the 
ether in it be ever freed from it ? Probably the Advaidn will 
reply that the jar will move to another position, eo that the former 
portion of ether is not n<nv enclosed, but a new portion comes to 
be enclosed. Here again b a difficulty. Will not the new por¬ 
tion so enclosed become a jiva ? This shows that to use spatial 
metaphors in connection with Brahman and then take them 
literally ia a dangerous procedure. 

Sarvajnatman^ Sureivara and others that Brahman itself 
is the locus of nescience. ITiey hold that avidyn, present in 
Brahman, hides Brahman's nature from the jiva, who though 
identical with Brahman regards himself as separate and finite • 
but when the jiva kitow^ himself to be one with BrahTnarip the 
veil of nescience ia removed. For the Advaitin nescience is a 
positive principle; and he seeks to prove it thus: Firstly^ 
judgments of die type ' I do not know" show that he who m^es 
the judgment Is ignorant of somethingj but is at the same time 
conscious of his ignorance; ao ignorance (nescience) as well as the 
consdousness of it can abide together, wrhich shows that nescience 
is not the contradictory of consciGUsness* Secondly, 
in judgments such as ^ I did not know anything till now \ made 
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by a man just rising from alecp, mere ignorance is cogmsed, and 
not ignorance 0/ something; so ignonmcc (nescience) must be 
a positive principle^ like darknoss;, which is not a mere negation 
of lightpbut something that veils objects but is removed by light. * * 
We may reply that in the judgments cited as exainples, the ig¬ 
norance and the consciousness are not of the same thing; and it 
may be pointed out that the analogy of darkness and its remova! 
by light is irrelevant^ because jn tight there b no darknessj while 
Advaidns say tn Atman there is nescience^ Further, as Ramanuja 
said, ignorance may be found only in a finite conscious person 
and not in absolute consciousneas, Brabitian ia not a knower 
(for what does it know?) and 30 it cannot have ignorance. If 
nescience is a positive principle {as the Advaita it cannot be 
removed by knowledge* AVbat is cannot be destroyed by our 
' knowledge' that it does not exist. 

How can ffii^ya^avidya which is beginningle^s have an end, 
for only produced things come to an end ? By whoin and how 
was it knowm that ^vtdya has an end ? Cognition of non-dual 
Brahman cannot arise in the face of the direct evidence of senses^ 
and if anyone has such a cognition he will not say about it, for 
there is no other to whom he can communicate. It is no %vQndcr 
that faced with such insuperable difficuLdes, an Advaitin of the 
stature of the author of had to say: ' Inmos^ibility is an 

ornament of mddyd ^ ^ Credo ^ida impossitte I Sankara has said 
that the beginningless mddyd can end by knowledge, just as the 
beginningless ' prior non-existence’ {prdgabhdvd) of a pot ends 
when a pot is made. * ^ This is quibbling ■ and the example is not 
apt, beeause * prior non-existence' is fiegadve, \vhile mayd is 
positive* 

Finally, the Advaitin has again no satisfactory answer to the 
quesdon: Is the* khity^ of the world false or true? If 
‘falsity* is false, the world h real; if "falsity* is true, there 
is another real entity besides Brahman* The Advaitin rtpHes 
that when it 13 said that * the barren-woman's son. is not fair', 
it does not mean that he b black, for the barren-woman's son is 
himself non-existent. So though falsity and reality may be con¬ 
tradictory, denial of reality' does not entail affirmation of falsity 
md vke versa. To this we reply that if the status of the world 
is similar to the barren-woman's son, it b ridiculoiis for the 
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Ad^^tia to deny it reality. On the other hand, if the world is 
real (as empirical experience correctly presupposes) unlike the 
barren-woman ^s son, then it is absurd to deny it reality. 

Accepting the premise that whatever is an object (like the 
rope-snake) is false* the Advaitin says that the world^s truth as well 
as its falsity arc perceived^; and since both share this common 
characteristic of * being perceivedboth are false, and so the world 
is neither true nor false. He argues thus: For example, * being a 
cow * and " being a horse * are not co-existcnt; for whatever la a 
cow is not a horse, but it is not true that whatever is a not-horse 
is a cow* On the other hand, * not-horsenc^" and * not-cow- 
ness * can co-exists e,g., in an elephant Similarly* (he says) 
the world may be both not real and not unreal. The whole 
Advaita position hinges on the premise that when Bidhman b 
cognised the cognition of the world's reality is sublated. We 
reply that (as a host of able thinkers like Parthasarathi Mi^ra, 
Gange^a, Vyasaraja etc., have pointed out) the cognition of the 
world is never sublated ; for as long as perceptual experience lasts, 
scripture cannot sublate it* and when there is no perceptual 
experience* wc cannot learn anything from scriptme. And, 
(says Ramlnuja) if anyone has r^lised non-duality, he will not 
teach others, for there are no others for him, and one cannot talk 
to reflecrions. * ^ 

The conclusion ivhich I wish to draw from the above dis¬ 
cussions is (i) that the doctrine of ^ non-dual Brahman ^ is contradic¬ 
tory and logically untenable* and (Li) that inasmuch as no one 
convinced of its truth can teach it, no scripture maintains it 
(for any scripture must have an author), Wh ile a scripture cannot 
give US knowledge of * non-dual Erahman \ were * non-dual 
Brahman" the truth, there can be no scriptural testimony at all 
(since there are noi two rcabties, empirical and absolute), 

IE 

Does ‘ Anubhava * Prove the ' Ntm-Dual Br&kmmt ^ ? 

The logical refutation of the Advalta in the previous section 
(^nnot fuUy demolish the theory of ^ankarab ^ool, because so 
far we have only shown that a scripture cannot teach non-duality* 

*Tbc fQmver in empiricsl eiipericnoe diid th« IiIkt in Brahman-intuitian. 
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Now and his followers do not rely on scriptuto and logic 

atone a$ proofs, but claim that ^intuition (amibhatiii) also is a 
proof for the ^non-dual Brahman^ {supra pp. 112 ff.), 

Anubhavu not an independent proof: 

Mystics of all ages and diinc$ have claimed that the truths 
which they proclaim are based on their experience, and that no 
one who has not those experiences can deny their doctrines* 
For example, Corderius claims that * ttuolagia mysika esl 
sapieniia expmmentalh'u^ ^ Sankara nowhere claims that his 
doctrine IS the fruit of the experimental science of m>"sticism ■ 
he does not base Advaita on his personal experience or un the 
experience of others* The Veda is (for him) the only source of 
knowledge in this matter; experience has to be moulded in 
accordance with the Upamsadic declaration " That Thou art^ by 
patiently wcedi ng out all ideas contrary to it. Independent personal 
experience does not confirm and much less can it refute scripture. 
Only that experience (says the Advaitin) is tnie^ which is able to 
realise the truth taught by scripture* A genuine mystic will never 
accept such an. external authority as the cause and the criterion 
of his experience, but will like Kabir say: ' l"he Parana and the 
Quran are mere words; lifting up the curtain, I have seen** * * 
As it has been already pointed out, since scripture cannot give 
rise to any such experience, and since Sankara does not accept 
chat such experience can arise independently (as m^'stics do), 
there cannot be any such anubkava of the " non-dual Brahman \ 

Anubhaca not mptic experience in the usual sense : 

Rudolf Otto has defined a mystic as ' one in w*hom the intuitus 
mystirus has datvned—the man of divya ^ak^u^^ui vidil 
aculis Dei —“ the seer who perceives the wholly other, be it 
Atman or Brahman or ^unyaia * If the Dai&iltfki and other 
minor works are those of Sankara, they prove that he has perceived 
Atman devoid of all relations and modes* And he must have 
obviously arrived at such a perception through the Upani^adic 
But Goethe has defined mysticism as ‘ the scholastic 
of the heart, the dialectic of feelings \ * ® and Bevau has said that 
in mystical experience there is a senae of knowing, but no concep¬ 
tual content. ^ ^ On the other hand, in the anubkava of Sankara, 
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emotion pl3iy$ very little part \ it is assuraor^ gained by removing 
the notions of improbability (mamb/mvana) and contrariety 
{vipmiia bhat-m^ from the teaching of the Upankads^ 
Ambhava is a reasoned conviction arising from delibemtion over 
scriptural texts^ So we may stiU : is amibfi^va the mystic 
experience ? And the reply must be that which Oito has given^ 
V 135.1 that Sankamk mysticism * is no mysticism in the usual sense 
of the tentt\^^ F^rom this the conclusion that wiubhava 
cannot be sapimtia ^xp^ritmiffalh follow's. 

Does Arjubfiova reveal Non-Du aiity ? 

A modern apologist for the Advaita may argue that anubkatfa, 
though rooted in scripture, does not fail to be a proof of Ad^-aita, 
An experience may be caused by anything^ its history is no proof 
of its falsity, I think an adequate reply will be sugge^^d to this 
by studjdng the method of reaching the anuhhat/a siatc. 

By eoncentration on the idea * There is only one Brahman and 
nothing else \ Advaltins seek to withdraw their minds and senses 
into themselves and eliminate external multiplicity, and by 
thinking away the manifold of the world reflected in the diverse 
contents of the minds, they endeavour to divest the minds of aU their 
contents, so tiiat the way may be prepared for the insight 
(sdk§mimFii) that there is no duality at all b^een the self and the 
Absolute it perceives; and in that state (Advaitins say) all 
multiplicity vanishes {supra p. 114), 

Granted that such a state of mind is possible, wc may ask, 
' Does not the intuition of the One without the manifold of the 
world presuppose the self as standing over against the One, which 
is perceived t * To this the Advaitin, on the analogy of the 
* perception of the tenth mao * {supra p, 116), replies that in such 
intuition the self does not perceive an Other as the One, but 
perceives itself as the One. I think this Advaita contention is 
based on a confusion. AVhen a person knows himself as the tenth 
man> what b this himself 1 It h certainly not the * 1 % for chat is 
never known, nor can it be the Tenth (only a thing iiispace-tbne 
can be ajlocaced a position^ c.g. tenth, eighth etc.). In fat^, in 
this example, w'hat happens is that the body previously unnoticed 
is now noticed as occupying the tenth place. An example of this 
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sort cannot make the concept of the anub^uiTa of non-dua]ity 
Intelligible, 

No Am 4 &k 4 iva of Non-DuaJity: 

Even if we concede the point, and suppose that there is such 
a state of Tnmdt the main difficulty remains; for in spite of the 
fact that there is an experience of the unity of being, there is, on 
the one side, the said unity and, on the other side, the mental- 
state perceiving it. "Fhe AdvaJta school advances 

some clumsy simUcs to get over this difficulty {supra pp. i ib-y). 

Even if is granted^ it is not" lived reality *: 

We can, therefore, conclude that it is extremely doubtfii 
whether anyone has such a lasting state of mind to which the 
bhat^a, described in the Advaita Vedanta, conresponds. There is, 
however, * abundant evidence' (to use Dean Inge *3 words) to 
show that a fleeting blank trance ^exempt from ‘T"- or **'liion”- 
n<ss, and apart from all duality is possible by an exclusive 
concentration on the idea of the oneness of the Absolute. The 
experiences of many Indian saints, Sufisp Neo-PlatonLsts and 
European medieval mystics bear witness to it But it should be 
noted that such an experience has nothing in common \rith our 
normal \niking experience. Such a doctrine (as Buber said) 
may provide guidxuice for absorption into a state, riKembling deep 
sleep, where there is no consciousness and rncinorj ; but it has 
no relation to * living realUy *, baaed on personal relations, and 
effective action.^ ^ 

Anubhava docs not prove the world to be unreal: 

One may still defend Advaita in the foUowing way: Why 
should waking experience be taken as the standard, and the per¬ 
ceptual world taken as the real world ? Wliy cannot one, c.g., 
take a dream or a hypnotic state as the criterion, and the world 
revealed by it as the real world ? The answer, as it is given by 
Sankara's school itself, is that the waking world is more com¬ 
prehensive, rational and harmonious. But (now the Advaitin may 
say) if a dream, a hypnotic state, or a state of mind such as 
anubhava reveals to us an experience which is more comprehensive 
and harmonious than evoking experience, why should nut the 
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reality revealed therein be regarded as more real than the waltiiig 

world?** , „ . . f k-. 

To this, we may reply in the following way: Jung hat 

established that integration or unification is a fiiridamcntaJ 
impulse of ' ibe ptycht ' towards wholeness, and relipon is one 
of tbe profoundest expressions of this impnlsc. Harmony ot 
being/ said Westcott, ‘ is the final aim towards whi^ man reaches 
out in religion/* « The Upani^adic comparison of the man who 
does not know the self with ibe man from the Gindhara wuntrj^ 
who has lost his way in the jungle, who hiw been robbed and 
who has been roaming wild, unable to find his way borne— illiHS- 
trates the oentml motif of all religion, namely, that the^soul has 
become a prodigal fay being separated from God, and that it has 
to reach its true home in the state of final ^on with G^. Now 
if any experience enables us to achieve this union with God, it is 
fuliv and truly religious ; even otherwise, if it ^n achieve the 
redintegration of personality, it must Iw a 
and if the Advaitin has an cspcncnce m which he finds a um^ 
and a harmony, which he docs not find m the world, he certai^y 
is justified in concluding that he is m touch with a reality higbw 
than that realised in the walking world. But, from this it 
follow that what is revealed to him is the only rahty, and that 
this w*or!d is not real. For, anyone most start from perception 
and the world of facts, 'Fhe higher reality should compnst 
this world, and must realise itself in this world; but it should not 

exclude this world, for the higher must i^lude 

and not simply deny it. Nor should Advamn deny 
that there may possibly be deeper experiences than his. I he 
depths of reality can bo plumbed by no man. 

' Non-Duality ’ based on a wrong interpretation of Anvbkava ; 

The Advaitin claims that the cognition of non-d^ Brah™n. 
which he has, is the final unsublatable cognition, because it is 
based on Upani?adic assertions (supra p. &?)• contention 

is open to th?rtvo-fold objection : (i) that Upar^ads do not 
teach BiJrirtifl Brahman as the final truth, and (ii) that Ae chaia 
eTof the oMara, and the interpretation of it as discem- 
r^nt of an all-engUsing non-duality. wiU change when this 
presupposition is gone. An experience such as the Advaitin 
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cl^irns to hav$ follows from the notion of Br^hfnan as the absti^ct 
uruty excluding all distinctions, which he believes to be the 
teaming of the sacred scripture; and any genuine expCiienee^ 
which he might have, is then interpreted in terms of such a belief. 
As the mystics themselves admit, white in a trance a mptic does 
not know what ho is experiencing; but after coming out of the 
trance* he interprets his experience in terms of his belitife, 
St+ Teresa has said: How can a petsonj vrho is incapable of sight 
md hearing, know' these thmgs-^that it has been in God and God 
in it ? I reply that she (the soul) does not sec them at the time, but 
sees them clearly hter^ after she has returned to hei^elf. and knows 
them mi fy vision, but by a certitude which remains in the 
hcart.'*^ Sankara himself says the same (supm p. 113), 

Correct Interpretation by some Sufis : 

Wc should also bear in niind that the .Advaitin cannot claim 
any monopoly to the experience of unilication,* for* as was said 
earlier* all religion seeks to achieve wholeness. The Safis, for 
example, believe that a state, where nothing but (the one 

real) exists, can be realised; but they are careful to point out that 
though in that state one may feel iiiilmd (union) with God, and 
say ' I am God V what is really experienced is the realisation of 
God‘s unity or iaa^kid^^^ 1 think that when the Advaitin says 
that Brahman is jiva, he mistakes the * mysterious togetherness * 
of God and soul for litoral iinityp and the vitalising indwelling of 
God in the soul for non-difference betw'een the two. 

Ill 

Our Knowledge of God 

It has been shown in the two previous sections that ‘ non^ 
dual Brahman " is an untenable conception, and that onul^hava 
also does not establish an Absolute tPiiAoui the manifold world. 
In the last but nne chapter we found that the aigumcnta offered 
as proofs for the existence of Gt>d are not proofs, and that they 
presuppose a belief in GocL I now propose to discuss briefly 

^ ^’be fiuddhi^tH experienced ^ in whkk there w!i3 u cc^tion of 
miad'a peiCctvirig faculty, b«t thty did not take it os r prwf of the AJv^jta 
Brohmart. (VMubandhu, Triiniiiea in Siddkt\ Paris, p. ifl.) 
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whether a belief id God is justified p and if so on what grounds. I 
wil! also have something to say on the rebtionship between God 
and the worlds and God and the aoub. 

There is a universal awareness of God: 

St BoaaYontma maintained that though God is immediately 
present toalh he is ^ concealed ^p^ * that is^ he i$ known only through 
hints and suggestions. Salutary truth, clear and complete truth 
regarding God, can be known only from scripture^ and the * fruit 
of scripture ^ is the plenitude of eternal felicity,^ ^ Now is not this 
view implied In Sankara also ? He saifs that no one w'ould have 
the desire to know Brahman unless he had learnt to dkerimimte 
between the eternal and the fleeting (miy^ityavastu viueka)^ 
knows that all things of the world arc worthl^p and has the desire 
for liberation. Unless he kfkows the eternal, he cannot discri¬ 
minate it from the temporal, and unless one has an idea of libera¬ 
tion how should he desire it f As Bonaventura says, ^ How indeed 
could the human mind surmke that the particular things with 
which it comes in contact are defective and tncomplete, did k not 
possess some knowledge of a being who is utterly devoid of 
imperfection ? ^ So what Sankara ought to have said is that we 

are all aw^are of Brahman to some extent^ only we do not know him 
fullyp and fuller knowledge is to be had from scripture. As 
Pascal aaidt one would not seek God if he had not already found 
him. 

It seems to me that this is a sounder view than that of the 
Vedanta, which says that Brahman is kno™ from scripture alone, 
for (there being no eternal scripture) we cannot believe in any 
claim that a scripture contains revelation, unless ive have the 
prior belief that there is a God who reveals. 

Now not only did Sankara say that man can discriminate 
between the eternal and the temporal, the permanent * good * 
and the evanescent' good * {ireya, preya), but he also said that of 
all creatures man alme has this power of discrimination, and 
freedom of wilL^® Sankara does not ask, why is it that man 
alone has the moral sense, and seeks the eternal ? I think the 
only adequate reply to this could be that tnonil ideas have deve¬ 
loped because humanity haa been In intercourse with God„ 
Humanity has hungered after the eternal because the eternal 
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call^ to It. and it is because man is m relationship to the 
Divme that fie is better than plants and animab. As Berdyaev 

num without God is no longer sx rnan.,^^ 

Atheists unconscious of their belief in God : 

There are people who think there is no God, either because 
they do not know- that they believe in God, or because the ex¬ 
periences which the theist interprets in terms of God are inter¬ 
preted otherwise by them. The case is not without an analoev 
m other situations. Europeans, prior to Rousseau and the 
Romantic Movement, did not realise tlie beauties of landscape and 
mountains, because they did not realise the aesthetic signiheanoe 
of ivhat they saw and nobody trained them to do so ■ but the 
capacity to appreciate these things was latent in them. Again 
all of us know that we are bound to die, and that the cooife of 
earthly life arc fleeting; but we arc not conscious of the full 
significant of these beliefs (and they are only belieft which cannot 
be logically proved); but when they are brought home to us 
Vividly with a full realization of their implications, a new insight 
into the meaning of life is gained by us. such as the Buddha had 
when for the first tunc he sats sickness, old age and death and 
realized what they meant. Similarly, the sincere atheist h^ an 
implicit belief in God, though he is unconscious of it and of its 
full significance, and though he has not developed it. 

We know God in the way we knote ourselves and our fellow-men: 

I now come to the question, how b man aware of God ? The 
proper reply is that God, being spirit, cannot be known*in any 
way other than as spirit, that is. in the same way in which we know 
wt^lves and other persons, through immediate awareness. 
THiis IS endorsed by Eddington who has said that our relationship 
with God IS like that of our relationship with our friends.*^ 

_ next question is, how do we know ourselves ? Here, I 
think, Sankara^s answer b fundamentally correct. According to 
him the self is not known through inference, but through an 
immediate apprehension. He asserts that the self is never the 
object, but always the knower. That which we see, {say) ' Rama 
gomg to school *,' Hari pmyii^ on the river's bank '—is not the 
self, the real * Ibut the body in certain postures and attitudes. 
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SimUarly^ when, it is said "I am writing\ it is not true to wy 
that ' I ^ = that which i& seen as holding the pen and writing. 
In shortp as Sankara himself emphasises^ what is known is ne%'er 
the self, and to attempt to describe it is to reduce it to the status 
of an object with certain qualities. The ‘ P U the common 
element that runs through all experience, and there is an Immediate 
awareness of this fact; and language cannot deal with this aware¬ 
ness withoutp to some extent, objectifying the self. For instance, 
Sankara's frequent talk of the self as * eternal ’ coinmiis a linguistic 
fallacy. My self, e.g.p is what I am aware of as ‘ my activity \ 
It is neither eternal, nor non-eternal. Talk of the self as " eternal * 
objectifies it. 

Similarly, the awareness of other persons is a primary, non- 
infcrentkl awareness, like that of the aw^eness of oneself; and 
neither of them is prior to one anothetp but both of them are 
present from the beginning and neither of them can. arise without 
the other.^^ If we are not already aware of our fellow-men, 
no inference could prove their existence ■ but if we are already 
in some relationship with them, then solipsism, however ably 
presented, cannot convince us* There can be no idea of an 
'other* unless it is directly experienced,’^ and from the 
beginning we know the world as a ^ opinmon world \ shared by 
ourselves as well as others. Self-awareness^ Sankara admits. 
presupposed in all knowledge; but he fails to notice that it 
involves the awareness of other selves, as well as ^ thin^ *. Self- 
awareness can never be awareness of the self as an independent 
entity, but (as Surc^vara himself recognized)’ ^ of an " P in rela¬ 
tion to other things and other *' I \ as well as to an * Other I 
who is wholly unlike the other ‘ I "s. We may call all these * I 
persons, while the supreme * P ts the Supreme Person—the 
God- In all cognition there h an awareness of 
all these—the self, other selves, the world experienced by all 
these, and the Supreme Self. 

God. an unique Person; 

While the relationship Mth other persons is such that we 
always know them as different, God is known not only as present 
without, but within us, not only above but below {Bralimatvedamy 
hrahma purastutj bridima paifat). We ' know God because he 
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confronts us m all experlcnccp and he h prL^cnt to ua, not as 
present to us from outside, but a$ working through us and thinking 
through m* (livarah sanfubhuiduam hrddeierjuna Ya 

antitro Unless man has been confronted 

by God in this way, unless he has been spoken to and know~n by 
God in this way-^ man would never know God and would never 
seek to know^ moro about him. 

This is not a Proof j 

This awareness carries conviction in proportion to its intensity^ 
comprehensiveness and persistency ■ but to reduce it to any forma! 
argument of the type * There is a God, because men have an 
awareness of him \ is to rob it of its distinctive cogency, 

God is the highest Reality: 

The mistake of the Advaita Vedanta w^as not clearly to 
differentiate the knowledge of God from intellectual knowledge 
of the type found in science, etc. Knowledge of the latter type 
can never bring us into personal relationship with others or with 
God. While we are aw-are of other persona as soon as they con¬ 
front U3^ trust, loyalty and devotion^ — these alone can beget in us 
an insight into their nature ; so if we wish to kn&tn God more and 
more, we should develop a loving trust in him {bh^kfyd wmfi 
iibhijdndti^Gii^), As R^anuja says+ knowledge of G^ mu^t 
be of the nature of devotion {bhukfir^papannam jnitnam)^ WTien 
God is so knowTi thus, w'c find that we can justly speak of him as 
wise, loving, etc^. Thia does not mean th^t * wisdom inheres in 
God ^ or that a * thing called knowledge is possessed by God 
It only means that on the basis of the rebtionship which w^e have 
with God, W'e are justified in referring to him as *good", 
and ^ loving'. The conception of God which the religious con¬ 
sciousness justifies and demands can only be a God who is 
personal;^* for as Bradley has said: ' The man who demands a 
reality more solid than that of the religious consciousness knows 
not what he seeks'*^* We conclude then that the view of the 
Advaita school that though ' God" is the highest reality which 
the worshipper know^, he is not the highest reality that can 
be known, is unjustified. 
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God and the world: 

Sankara was in aigrcement with all th cists when he said that 
the world is not as real as Brahman, but his use of the word 
mitkya (illusion) was imforttinate. He has in some passages made 
it clear that miihya does not mean the w/w/fy non-existent; 
but he could have made it dearer. It was unnecessary to have 
used the w^orda ' illusion ’ and * false \ to emphasise the world's 
dependent reality saty^n) and God's independent 

reality. For Sankara^ miiya is not a subjective principle, nor 
is tlie world an individual hallucinatian which com^ to an end 
when the individual knows this or when he but 

does suggest this. By mtlya Sankara really meant the etema! 
power of Brahman by which it is able to give rise to the world 
without suffering any change in itself,*^ The relationship of 
the world to God and the way m which he is able to bring it 
into existence ivill never be intelligible in terms of logical cate¬ 
gories. In this sense, it is ' mysterious ’; but to compare this 
to the juggler's power to make non-existent thing;s appear* or to 
the illusion of the * rope-snake ’ h most undesirable. To ftsnocive 
God as a juggler W'ould be, for any thoroughgoing theist, a 
blasphemy, while to say that the world created by God’s w ill is 
an illusion is to say that his will is not directed to true things. The 
saying that BrEihman^ on account of his mnyd^ experiences 
Within himself the world of multiplicity, is unintelligible. 

A balance should be struck between the two contrasting 
valuations of tlie world: (i) that the world is real and good, 
because it is God's creation j and (ii) that the world is empty 
and transient like a ' broken shard, withered grass and a fleet¬ 
ing dream because it is a mere created thing. Even when Cod's 
reality Ls apprehended, there U no sense in saying that the cog¬ 
nition of the world as real is * sublated ^ Awareness of God's 
absolute reality and the Avorld's dependent reality do not cUeh* 
just as a scientist's knowledge that the well-cooked bacon on his 
table is nothing but electrons and protons in motion, docs not 
contradict either his experience of taste, or * bacon' as an item 
in lived reality. 

* Jewish Mu»a f prnytr at this New Year, Cf. Kail B^rUl, who toys ijuit 
the Mxidd ia ' mdic^ly relative * dust - 4 drop in the budert *** 
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The relationship of God to the world is that of dependence, 
and is neither like that of the relationship between a triangle 
and its properties^ nor like that of the relationship between the 
atoms of Hydrogen and Oxygen and the water-molecules. It is 
a whoUy unique relation^ which can to some extent be understood 
on the analogy of biological dependence, and somew hat more 
adequately on the analogy of a creative artist and hia product. 
As Jayatirtha, the famous Madhva philosopher, ha$ said, a 
father gives birth to a son without himself suffering anytliing in 
substance, but once the son b bom he is an independent being 
by himself. The analogy, however, is not complete because even 
after it is created^ the world is dependent on God. To recur 
to the other analogy: God and the world am related in some such 
way as a creative musician is related to the music he composes 
and plays, A father may be able to give birth to a son, but he 
cannot determine what kind of person the son will be. An artist, 
on the other hand^ can plan> design and choo$e w^hat his music 
and its purpo&e shall be. But here again, the analogy should not 
be taken too literally, 

God is not the Ctiuse of the tvorld : 

While to a thebt it may appear that to conceive God as the 
efficient cause pn/y is more appropriate than the conception of 
him as an efficient-material cause, the conception of God as an 
efficient cause is impossible, for the activity of God which 
brings the world into existence and sustains it is not causation, 
because it is the free activity of a person. So the whole idea of 
God as a cause w’iU have to be given up. The Hindu theory of 
world-cycles, along w^ith the belief that God with the jivas and 
prakfii included in him from eternity enters into creation, implies 
that creation takes place in eternity and not in time. Berdyaev 
has said that the Aristotcllan-Thombt understanding of God as a 
pure act ought to mean that the creation of the world is accom¬ 
plished in eternity.*^ Berdyaev himself (along with another 
Russian thinker Sergius Bulgakov) thinks that creation takes 
place in eternity,'*'* And like him Fringle-Pattison, while affirm¬ 
ing Godb transcendence and self-compictcnm, saj^ that creation 
is necessary to God and is co-eternal with him.*^ Whitehead 
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advocates a similar All this proves that the concept of 

creation needs revision and deepening. 


God and the souls: 

None of the Hindu schools, except the Paiiferdtra, maint^ 
that souls arc ‘created’. Pringle-Pattison deplored that the 
English language has only one word * creation’ to espre^ both the 
relation of God with the material world, and the relation of God 
vfith the souls. Iqbal said that in Arabic there are ttvo words: 
God cream {tiJtalq} the world and directs {amr) the ^uls. 
Since we have seen that the word 'soul' is logically a inisnomer 
for that w'hich each of us is aware of only as ' my activityand 
since the conception of the soul as a thing must be given up, it is 
improper to say that God creates the souls in the way in which 
he creates things. If, as Jaspers said, freedom is ' Existenz then 
the self must be free activity, and it is nonsenM to speak of created 
freedom in the sense of caused freedom. So it seen^ to me better 
to conceive the souls as uncreated,* and acquiescing in the 
creative act in the sense that it hpariiy their actions {karma) that 
lead tocreation (not in time). Accepting the Quranic terminology, 
may we not say that God only directs us? 


Souls not identical with God : 

Lastly, the state of salvation as consisting of realisation of 
our identity with Brahman, which is impersonal consciousne^, 
is imsatisfactoiy to a theist, as well as to all who value personalty 
and ethical freedom. Theism is irreconcilable with a view which 
says that the individual is a portion of God or * a ray of God , 
Analogies sudi as " portion ^ and ' ray * surest that the concep- 
tion of God and $oul are not yet $uf 5 dently spirituaL Also, 
if the concepdon of revelation and incarnation are valid^ ivc can¬ 
not say that God reveals himself to hb parts or pomons,^ hether 
wc posit a multiplicity of ^ nesciences' * ddiTniting * portions 
of Brahman, as jars ' limit* the ether mthln therOt or whether we 
conceive souls as numerous reflections of Brahman in different 
* nesciences like the sun’s reflections in water,—in cither ease 


• Prof. C. D. Brand hAfi told Tiw tint flsprot McT«m^ 
think«rhBi utd ilint hsuIi ire cEHued. B"'.* Bwdyacv 

nuullainuis an flppwite vitrw. Ptriiaps Ruswia* are &*teine« 
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the ai^ogies are hardly edifying. At the back of these concep* 
tiom i$ the conception of Brahman as a vast reservoir of con- 
sciousness diffused (as ether is) throughout space, or as a 
lupous ball of pure inteUigenoe shining for ever like the sun. 

it er of these involves the untenable conception of Brahman as 
a thing-as something ' solid *, though not made up of matter. 

The Sankarite faux pas: 

Ankara, his apologists may say, identified the higher self 
and not the lon-er self with Brahman. But what is this higher 
It IS an abstraction from which pcisonality has been 
evaporated away. A perusal of the discussion in Book One would 
show^at Advaita teachers have had great difficulty in interpret* 
n ^ * Once wc abandon the notion of scriptural 

mrallJbili^, there is no reason why a repugnant statement should 
be accepted cvenjf it is found in a scripture. But thinkers of the 
e^nence of Kimanuja and Madhva maintain that * That 
Thou art ’ does not have the meaning which Sankara and his 
followers give it. 

The Advaita writers ^emselves find that it is absurd to say 
that God and soul are identical: so they say that wc have to 
^ ^ that makes an individuaf to he an individual; 

and to think of the jTva as having no body, no mincl. and no 
personality. 'ITien he is pure consciousness. We have also 
(they say) to think of God as having no creatorship, omniscience 
aM omnipotence; so that there remains only pure consciousness. 
Then the t^-o (God and soul) are non-different. There ia no 
^nse m this kind of abstract thought, for supposing w^e do 
think away' all that makes an orange an orange, and all diat 
mjes a stone a stone; then we may argue that both are non- 
diifertnt bec^u^e both are mete " things '; but have we gained 
;iny indght thereby ? That God and souls ^re both to an eurtent 
simi ar (both are persons) no theisi would deny ; hut the theists 
wouJd say that they are also distinct * 

Sankara has said that if a king has no kingdom and if a noble 
has no barunetcy, both would not be different {i^tpra Bk. I,Pt. I, I.) 
ut w^ill they not rernain^—kingdom or no kingdom^—t^vo separate 


fnalf ^ I"* identifr the Kit wish th« AbMlutt it 

lioatuktc in Lhe sceth of ftca (Apptarancf ffmi liealily^ p, 497.) 
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personalities ? Moreover, who is able to take away God's supre¬ 
macy, and a man’s indjviduallt} ^ So the analogy is irrclevaot. 
Advaita teachers knowing this say that God's godness and the 
indi^-idual’s individuality are both an illusioru Their argument 
is that since scripture that " Knowledge removes the world " 
and that 'He who knows docs not see the world*, there is no 
world in realty; for if there were a real worlds how could it vanish 
by our merely belieting that it is non-existent ? Madhusudana 
SarasvaU and Sri Harsa plainly say that this is the sole positive 
proof of the world's unreality. But if a scripture said that a 
cat is not a cat but a dog, should tve believe it ? The Advaita 
school replies that as their scripture is infaJIiblOp we must say 
that perception itself is fallacious, "fhia vicious conception of 
revelation as a body of sentences communicated (not composed I) 
by God and literally infallible for ewr is the foundation of the 
entire Advatta architectonic and if such a conception of revelation 
is abandoned, the whole system falls to the ground. 

God is God and we are ourselves: 

The inference advanced by later Adwitin^ that " The self is 
non-differervt from Brahman^ because it is conscious like 
Brahman ' is similar io the inference *The table is non-different 
from the chair, because it is made of wood like the chair\**^ 
Such an argument can prove only the similarity {sadh^irmyata) of 
the properties possessed by the two things. It cannot abrogate 
the distinctiveness of either. 

Von Hugel has said that *Gcid is emphatically not simply our 
highest selves * and that if a man has failed to know this, * he has 
not waked up the ^eciji^atly religious consciousness’* * ® This view 
has been expressed with equal emphasis by Ramanuja and others, 
and this haa led some to charge Sankara with atheism and nihilism. 
Sankara la not unaware that hU view^ can be taken for an atheistic 
view, and has replied that he did not deny God, but only^ denied 
anything other than God.^*^ This is very much like what 
Hegel said. To apeak of God (so Hegel taught) as Supreme Being 
is to admit that something besides him—the world—also has be ing 

* Prof. C. D. Broad haft paiflled to me that this aiEWncfTt probably pr^ 
flupp<}sea ftorocthing likr Lclbnii^ft ‘ pritielple of the identity of indisccittnblM 
'Win^ruieiii has tried tn ^qrw that such a prindplc is luiKfuibl'e. 
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and posilivc permanence; and ttc begin to know God when we 
understand that apart from him there is no being and truth in 
things. We onijr rise to the idea of God (says Hegel) when the 
world as immediately given is negated. * * To many great thinkers, 
m die West as well as in India, sudi a view ha^ seemed to be 
the most satisfactory. In India a host of thinkers, whose emi- 
nen^ either as thinkers or as religious personalities is not inferior 
to the Advaita writers, haw pronounced such a conception to be 
atteistic. ** Thetwo attitudes (Advaita and theism) are irrecon- 
Gilable and as philosophies each of them will appeal to one type of 
mind. But if the analysis of the avrareness of God offered in 
is chapter is correct, Lc, if God is a Person whom one ' en- 
^unters , then we must accept theism, which, according to the 
NySya thinkers, Ramanuja, Madhva, and a number of ^iva and 
Vai^nava thinkers, is also the true Vedic tradition. When 
^juna was granted a vision of God, he said trembling 
{vepamanaA) : ‘ O, Father of the sentient and insentient world, 
you are worthy of worship ■ you are the great teacher. There b 
none like you, who could surpass you ? Peerless is your glory 
(prabhdva) in the three worlds. So I bow down to the ground, 
and worship you. the Lord and worshipful (idyaw). Bear with 
me as a father does with his son, as a friend with another, and as 
the lover with his beloved.’ (Gita, XL 43-44). 


Cmapteh III 

A CRITIQUE OF REVELATION 

Whoso the Faith and Wiadom hath attained— 

His states of mind, well-hamessed, lead him on. 

—^Thc Buddha, Somyutta Ntk^o, V. p. 6. 

1 

General Revehthn 
Religion presupposes a revelation j 

In the last chapter we were led to the conclusion that belief 
in a personal God is not unjustified, and that on the basis of 
theism the idea of a " revelation ’ made by a personal God to 
human persons is not incredible. We can now advance further 
and say that if God is s silent and unresponsive deity, faith in 
him can never be supported, however much religious conscious- 
ncM may testify to the CKfetenoe of such a God. An Aristotelian 
deity who does not respond to man can hardly be said to exist 
^d even if he docs, he does not concern ua much. So it is 
impossible to conceive of religion without a revelation. 

It is sometimes believed that only the Semitic religions claim 
to have revelations, but earlier chapters of this book must have 
convinced the readers that Hinduism also claims to be in possession 
of a revelation, namely, the teaching tvhich God is said to 
have imparted to mankind through the primal sages and gods at 
the beginning of creation, and which is found word for word in 
the Veda, It appears that the Buddhists and the Jainas also claim 
to have the final truth, because while for the Buddhists anything 
that contradicts Buddha’s teaching cannot be true, ^ the Jainas 
believe that only he who ‘believes the true tcachine* ts 
' righteous^ 

A special revelation presupposes a general revelation: 

It seems to me that unless we admit that there is an universal 
awareness of God, which hereafter we shall call ‘general re¬ 
velation (any knowiedge of God must be a disclosure by him, 
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since we csjinot expect to know him if he is unwilling to disclose 
himself) (sec m/r^ p, 331)^ it is difficuli to msint^ tliat there 
has been any particular revelation such as that contained 
in the Veda, or in the Quran. Unless there is a prior belief in God, 
It is impossible to believe in any particular revelation, ewen if 
God himself directly vouchsafes it Ecvelarion through a parti¬ 
cular book or person cannot be judged to be genuine without a 
knowledge of God derived independently of that book or person. 
A fe^v examples will make this clear. It seems thpt for a long 
time Muhammad wondered whether he was receiving revelations 
from an e’^'il spirit or God,^ and in the end it obviously the 
nature of the message, of which he was made the bearer, that 
convlnoed him of its being divine. Kow, unless he had some prior 
awareness of God and his nature, he could not have judged his 
message to be the divine truth. Similarly^ the claim of Jesus that 
he was the Messiah was accepted by his disciples, not merely 
because he made such a claim, but because they thought he was 
worthy to be identified with the promised Messiah. St. John 
suggests that Jesus ascended to the Father, because Jesus^ 
holiness allows no further evolution. Again, Tcrtullian says 
that it is the soul that bears witness to Christ as the incarnate 
Word. ^ This shows that according to the Apostles and the early 
Fathers, man can have some knowledge of God independently 
of Christ. Right up to St. Thomas Aquinas this was the accepted 
Christian position; otherwise^ St. Thomas would not have 
argued that God became Jesus Christ, because there was need for 
redemption. Coming to the Hindu scriptures, we find that in 
the Gita, Arjutia tells the incarnate God (Kr^na) that he (Arjuna) 
believes him to be God, not only because tells him so* 

hut because the great sages also have testified to that cffect(how- did 
they know it ?)^ and (most important of all) he (Aijuna) himself 
thinks this to be true.* Obviously^ the idea that Kfsna wtis an 
incarnation htted in with Aijuna's ideas about God and his 
nature; or else he would have disbelieved it (like, e.g, Sii^upala, 
who denied Xiairia to be God). We are^ therefore, led to conclude 
that unless there is a general revelation, there can be no special 
revelation. Thb 1$ confirmed by, what Cicero has called, the 
gimeral consensus of mankind, i.e,, there never w'as a race on 
earth w hich did not witness the existence of God. 
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Unfortunately this fact has not been fully acknowledged by 
the great Christian refomierB, Luther and Calvin, because unlike 
the Apostles, the early Fathers, and even mediaeval thinkers 
they did not know about the religions of the East, and so came 
to believe that independently of the revelation granted through 
Christ, man cannot know God. But modem Christian thinkefs 
in general do not deny die possibility of men knowing God 
independently of Christ, Similarly, many modem Hindu 
religioi^ leaders (e.g. Ramatrana Paramaliamsa and Aurobindo) 
recognize that God has not kept the non-Hindu races in ignorance 
of himself. But for many ancient Indian thinkers India was 
‘ the world and they could not conceive how there could be 
any religion other than their own (jn/tra p. 52), and they re¬ 
garded Buddhism and Jaintsm aa mere heresies to be stamped 
out. 

Sankara, Brunner and Barth : a comparison: 

The four-fold revelation as conceived by Sankara {stipra 
p. 6f.) may be compared to the Christian conception of the three¬ 
fold disclosure of God through nature, through the Hebrew 
prophets, and through Christ. There are how^ever differences 
on this matter among Christian theologians. Brunner, for 
i^tance, allows this scheme but says that as man ts essentially 
sinful, his knowledge of God through nature is inadequate and 
distorted, and is not of ‘ saving value Full revelation is given 
only in and through Christ. Sankara’s view seems to have some 
points of similarity to this, when he says that there is a general 
manifestation of Brahman, for all that crists speaks of Brahman. 
But from this we cannot know anything about Brahman’s nature, 
and so it is practically useless. We can have true knowledge of 
Brahman (says Sankara) from the Veda alone; not because we 
are sinful, but because it is impossible to know about superaen- 
suous things through our senses and the inference based on 
scnse-penjcption. Brahman is not a Dem abscoiidiUis\ but is 
immediately present and self-revealed {apursfqg, svesyam 
prakdia). In that sense only there is a general revelation. But 
from the Veda alone we can know this. In thus accepting oneand 
only one authority as the source of final truth, Sankara’s attitude 
is very similar to that of Brunner; for Brunner has said that 
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^otily at one place^ only in one event, has God revealed himself 
truly and completely 

Barthes critidsm of Brunner is trenehanL He asked: is 
God known apart from Christy or not ? If he is^ hovi'ever in¬ 
complete that knowledge may be, it must he ' saving knowledge *; 
and if not* then there is no general knowledge, Sankara also^ 
admits only one revelation,—in this case^ the Veda. Nothing 
else (he says) tell us about Brahmarh for Brahman is ' 
pramd^\ i.e. one wrho Can he known through the Scripture 
only. The knowledge wluch we get from other canonieal books— 
w^hether the Gita or the —is only a restatement of what 

the Veda contairis^ Kis attitude (like that of Kumarda) towards 
Buddh ism and Jainism, as w^el I as towards the other sch ools of Hindu 
thought w'hieh accepted the Veda, (e,g. Bhagavataand Saiva schools) 
is uncompromising. The former are condemned for having dared 
to claim a know'ledge of dharma and transcendental matters 
without any warrant, wbilc the latter are criticised for misinter¬ 
preting the Veda (mpra pp. 5of^; pp, 215-6). Here again is a 
striking similarity in attitude betw^een Barth and Ankara. Barth 
thinks that Christianity hasnopoint of contact with other religions, 
and that it cannot " howl with the wolves"® ; and that the non- 
Christ tan religions are * Unglaubf^ * (unfaith)—" not acts of res¬ 
ponse to God, but acts of resistance to God\®* 

Criticism of the claim to exclusivity": 

An attitude such as that found in the writings of Sankara and 
Barth is open to a two-fold objection: 

(i) It is (to use Canon Sheppard^s phrase) an * Intolerable 
idea ^ to aay that God exclusively disclosed himself to one peo¬ 
ple and left the others in darkness. Karl Jaspers has rightly said 
that" in its motive and in its censequenos, this claim (to exclu¬ 
sivity') is catastrophic for men. We must fight for the truth and 
for our soul against this fatal claim.* ^ * God as revealed to the 
best ty'pe of religious consciousness does not seem to be a tribal 
or national God, who reveals h Lmsclf only to a chc^en few * * The 

path men take from every side is mine/ says God in the ^ 

* ^ nntta ra^ howcv^Tp ihiit tht points on TPhich other Hindu Smfitx 

do not contnidkt Vcd£atA, h« will acevpt them. Similarly Augiiiitliin ia r«niy 
to aocept ■ Slight That is tnw and in hamKiny wiili our faiili *. 
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St. John, spoken of the ' Light which lighteth every man'* 
and Justin Martyr recognised Christ as the Word of God because 
Christ said exodkntly whatever the philosophcis and law-givers 
said before, St» Augustine says that the true religion which 
existed from the beginning w'as called Christianity after Jesus 
came.^^ The Quran endorses this when it says: 'There is no 
people but a warner has gone before them; every nation had an 
apostle- * * ^ Then again^ those who say that there has been only 
one revelation must either deny that there has been any other 
revelation at aU^ or must ^mit that there have been other partial 
revelatiDns at least. Those who^ like Sankara^ Kumirita and 
Baith^ have opted for the first alternative have done so, because 
they start by taking the distinctive element in a particular reve¬ 
lation {e,g, the Vedic, or the Christian);, define " revelation * jn 
terms of it, and then conclude that since this element is absent 
elsewhere, nothing else is a revelation* 

(ii) Denial of a general revelation coupled with the assertion 
of a unique revel ariort will make the latter a sort of mimde. It 
will then have no continuity vrith either the past or the present. 
An illustration from the Chrisdan context will make this dear* 
Jesus Chriat did not come into the world like a boit from the 
blue ; there n continuity between his advent^ and the history 
of the Jewish people, their discovery of God, and God's sdf- 
disdosure to them down the centuries; and all th^ pr^upposes 
man's capacity to move toi^^ds God through universal revelatioUj 
of which the created order and the moral law tn the hearts of 
men ate the medium (as St. Paul tells us in the Romans)^ So, 
Christ’s " new commandment i$ the old commandment, w^hidi 
you had from the beginningV* ^ Similarly, in the Girl 
said that hh teaching then was the same which he imparted to 
the Sun at the beginning of creation. ^ ^ But those who maintain 
that there has been one and only one reflation do not want any 
such continuity and connection between history and what they 
dahn to be the revelation. It must for them be discontinuous, 
radically different from everything else,—in short, a miracle;*^ 
or else they cannot believe it« They cannot give any explanatioa 
of the pheTLomcnon, and they do not wish to, for what is rational 
they cannot believe.* * One such theologian, Frick, said that 
the Gospel corner down from above, " like a stone into water ^ I* * 
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M against these theologians, that noble and heroic figure of the 
Middle ages, Roger Bacon, said that aU knowledge is from 
God. and tl^ even the knowledge possessed by and found in the 
works of Aristotle, Avicenna and Averroes is a revelation of God 
^d that Jesus Chrbt himself drew much from Hebrew and non- 
Hebrew knowledge, while adding much to it.*® I endorse this 
sdew ^d conclude that the ojneeption of revelation found in 
the Advaita Ved^ta, and the Nyaya schools has a grave short¬ 
coming, because it denies the univetsal awaren^ of Deity and 
thus ignores the truth which Wordsworth's poetic insight has 
discovered: 'Spirit kno^vs no insulated spot, no chasm no 
solitude; from link to link it circulates, the Soul of all' the 
world"** 


ll 

Verikd Inspiraiim 

Nyaya, Christian and Jewish views of * Verbal Inspiration *: 

We now come to the Nygya conception that God is the author 
of the Veda, which we found to be more satisfactory than the 
Mimamsi and the Advaita Vedanta theories. 

The Nyaya conception of revelation is similar in an important 
respect to that ouUincd in the ‘ Pritvidentwiimis Dftis ' of Pope 
Leo XIII. According to Leo. God is the author of the Bible • 
he composed it; it is a letter written by God and transmitted by 
sacred writers to the human race. He says that the ancient and 
unchanging faith of the Church is that the holy books were 
wholly and entirely written at the dilation of the Holy Ghost ’, 

' and have God for their authorThe men who wTote theni 
(says Leo) were ‘ inspired instruments' who by ‘ supernatural 
power' understood and wrote with ‘ infallible truthIf in 
these sentences we substitute the word 'heard* for ‘wrote’ 
wherever the latter occurs, there would be very little difference 
between the NySya conception of Vedic revelation and the 
Catholic conception of Biblical revelation. Simiiariy. the Jewish 
Eniydopaedia says that all the hooks of the Bible were 
composed under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit r and till 
about ninety years ago the Protestant Christian thinkeis held 
that tile Bible was ‘ particularly inspired ’ and that aff of Jts 
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parts—‘ S<nteticc3, letters as well as syllables '—are ‘absolute, 
faultl^, unerring and supreme’.** Even now soiiw Funda¬ 
mentalists hold such a view. We have already referred to the 
Islamic view that the very words in the Quran are those of God. 

Implication of this view; 

We must now CKamine the philosophical implications of such 
a conception. Unless God is an omniscient, omnipotent person 
who is compassionate towards ail people, he would not reveal 
truth in this way. But if there is such a God, and if there are 
truths nectary for salvation, which we cannot know through 
perception and inference, and if God is moved by the desire to 
save us, then it U conceivable that God ^ould have communicated 
truth to fit persons. It is not logically impossible for God to 
have made these persons free from all error both in receiving it 
and transmitting it to others. Ko believer in a personal God 
will theoretically deny God such a capadly. Karl Barth has 
said that God is quite capable of revealing truth even to stocks and 
stones, and the Quran says that a revelation has in fact 
been granted to inanimate objects and animals.** Though this 
is not antecedently impossible for God, do we find any evidence 
of this ? 

Hindu and Christian Apologetics of ‘ Verbal Inspiration '; 

Anybody who has cared to go through the Veda critically 
knows that it teems with self-contradictions, inaccorades, and 
tautologies. Even in the fifth century B.C., the Buddhists and 
others painted out this fact, and Gotama, Jaimini and their follow¬ 
ers had to develop an elaborate theory of interpretation that 
wherever two texts contradict one another, we must take them as 
alternative theories or alternative ways in whidi we can act; 
that wherever the Veda seems to contradict sense-experKnoe, 
we may be sure that it is not the obvious meaning that is intended ; 
and that the Veda is not meant to supplement or supplant percep¬ 
tual experience (history and sdenoe), but is concerned to inform 
us the truths that transcend sense-experience {ajtidia jtiJipanan). 
This Hindu theory is very similar to that developed by Augustine 
vrith regard to the Bible ; for he maintained that the Holy Ghost 
' did not intend to teach men these things (i,e. the Btagn tial nature 
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of the things of the ^Tsible utiiverse)j things in no way profitable 
unto salvation'.^* In spite of this, the Hindus and Christians 
had to admit that there are ocrtain ‘truths', the knowledge of 
which is essentia] for salvation, but which are opposed to sense- 
experience. For example, some schools of the Vedanta admit 
that their doctrine that God is both the constituent and efficient 
cause of the universe is opposed to empirical experience. Still 
(they say) we must accept it. So again the doctrine of Advaita 
is admittedly opposed to the perception of multiplicity, but 
(they say) it is nevertheless tme. In sueh cases again, the principle 
which the Hindu teachers follow ia similar to the Augustinian 
principle, via.,' whatever .... is contrary to these scriptures .... 
we must either prove it as well as we can to be entirely false, 
or at all events, we must, without the smallest hesitation, believe 
it to be so'.®^ lu other words, if a scripture contradicts 
experience, try to prove that experience is in error ■ if you cannot 
succeed, then believe that experientje is a delusion (e.g, Va^patJ, 
who says that the wise man believes in ‘ non-duality ’ in spite of 
sense-evidence to the contrary —supra p. ii8). 

From this it would seem that if one were to admit some kind 
of ‘ verbal inspiration ' in sacred scriptures, one would be led to 
develop the same kind of theory in order to explain its imperfec¬ 
tions, whether one happens to be a Hindu Pandit or a Christian 
theologian.* 

Criticism of the ‘ Verbal Inapiration ' Theory: 

It is quite understandable that man should crave for an 
absolute knowledge which ia once-for-all given and adequate for 
all times, and think that if any scripture is God-given, it must be 
free from all errors, and every word and letter in it must be true. 
The NySya says that any error in a scripture would destroy 

its trustworthiness as a vdiole, Such a view {iresupposes that the 
recipients of revelation are mere instruments without any personal 
tesponsihility. But is that possible ? Docs God supersede the 
natural powers of those to whom he reveals to such an extent that 
they cease to be human, and become cither omniscient or mere 
machines ? From the vagueness, ambiguity as well as the self- 
contradictions found (e.g.) in the Veda, it must be acknowledged 

* 1 UD iadehted to Dr, A. C. Bouquet for this $uggt9tion, 
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ttiat those -who received and irjnsiaitted it have failed to be perfect 
and infalUblc, and that it does not contain God’s very 'A'Ords. 
We also know from the Gita* Tvhijch is an acknowledged canonical 
book of the Hindus, that the Veda is not the sufficient source of 
all that is to be known ; and that for the seer who knows, the 
Veda is as useful as a well when the rivers and ponds are Sooded 
with water. = * The Gita also says that the conflicting passages 
as well as the interpretations of scripture, i.c. the Veda, bewilder 
the mind {trikiprafipattn^.^'’ But how can we know which U 
the real and true meaning of scripture, which alone can be the 
genuine revelation ? 

From the Gita we also know that when God reveals, he does 
not thrust the truth upon a man, or nullify human faculties and 
limitations, for he reveals to persons, who are free agents, and 
not machines and he fully respects the spiritual liberty of persons. 
For the reception of revelation, a ‘ one-pointed mind ’ {ekagra 
fjttay* and faith are needed, God could, of coumc, reveal himself 
to stocks and stones, but it is unanimously agreed that the revela¬ 
tion contained in any scripture is not of that kind ; and no such 
exhibition of omnipotence has occurred when God thus revealed 
hiniself to inankind. 

Vagaspati has said in his exposition of the Nyaya that it is 
out of compassion that God reveals. Revelation can be a divine 
gift (tnauhiba, as Islam says) of the AU-Merciful ial-Rshtnatiy^^ 
only when what is given is freely accepted. It is no gmee^ 
{anugrakay^ to thrust something on another person, when it is 
unwanted and unappreciated. After imparting the high«t 
truth to Arjuna, God says, ‘ Reflect critic^y on it in 

full, and then do as j^ou please * Our own conclusion is in 
accordance with this, namely, that God's revelation is adjusted to 
the capacity of those to whom it is made; those who receive God's 
teaching do not cease to be men of a particuJar time and place, 
however much their mind may be quickened for this great task. 
Only that much is revealed which a man can receive without any 
derogition to his spiritual freedom and integrity. So whether 
it is in the case of the Veda or in the case of the Gita, they cannot 
he free from the limitations of the men who wrote them. A 
scripture contains a revelation as far as it was understood and 
appreciated by its author. In order to discover which part of a 
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scripture contains truth, and which part of it is a mere accidental 
accretion, we luve to extend to any scripture Jewett’s welUknawn 
regarding Biblical exegesis, namely, to interpret any sacred 
book like any other book.^’ 

in 

Contmt and Modus Operandi of Rivelatiott 

One of the important questions which we must now tackle 
is, what is it that is revealed ? 

Revelation through an Incarnation r 

Luther and some modem Christian theologians think that 
historical events are the medium of revelation, and that an evoca¬ 
tion of an appreciation of the events in men’sminds is revelation, ** 
They also believe that God reveals himself essentially in the life 
and acts of a person, for the best way in which a personal God can 
disclose Wrasdf is through a personality. Wc find this to be simi¬ 
lar to a view not much emphasized in the Nylya and the Vedanta, 
but taught by the Gita and Para^, namely, that the world- 
process—^the rise and fall of kingdoms and dynasties, and the 
lives of men and women—reveal to us God’s hand * and that 
God discloses himself more directly through his incarnations 
(anatdras). The lives and acts of the incarnations (so these books 
say) disdo^ to us God’s love and concern for his devotees, his 
wrath a^inst evil-doers, and the way he enters into a loving 
communion—as tcadier, friend, husband etc.—with those who 
deserve it. According to the Gita, an avatora is a descent of 
God in human form bto the world of space and time, in order 
that mm may meditate on it, and mould themselves in thought, 
fectii^ and action on the lines of the avatwa and ibim be raised 
into the divine nature and consciousness.** Oishop Appasamy 
thills that the Hindu doctrine of acatdra is fundamentally akin 
to the Christian doctnne of InGamatioiii*^ but some Christian 
thmlqgical authorities (e.g. Prof. H. H. Farmer) have denied 
this,* * 

dankara and AmtSra theory: 

Now, consistently with his Advaha, Sankara cannot accept 
the theory of aisatiras. When atl individuals are Brahman, in 
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what way is an avatdrU person superior to others? Sankara's 
reply {tupra pp, 8-9) implies that the appearance of is an 

lUtiaion in a double sens*, while that of the appearance of Brahman 
as Jiva is an illusion in one sense only* Firstly^ m so far as an 
avaidra b a phenomenon In the empirical world it is an illusion; 
secondly, inasmudi as God does not really become a man, his 
appearance as man is an iUusion C’^en from the etnpirtca! stand¬ 
point. Thus for Sankara, it is an illusion twice over. Sankara's 
explanation that while an avutdra has aw'axeness of his identity 
with Brahmanp we have not, is untenable; because then even 
aages auch as Suka and Vamadeva would be avatdrm. Moreover* 
God incarnates in every aeon (so the Gita saya); and if the 
ovatdfit is only a Brahman-knemver (vrho can never be reborn), 
how' does he incarnate in every aeon ? Thus we find that 
Sankara's Advaita breaks on the rodis of the theoiy of incarnation, 
and this failure also showa that Sankara attempts in vain to give 
his Brahman a theistic basis^ mating it absorb the conception of 
livara^ so that it may be given a theistic valuation. It Is needless 
to say that the Hindu theistic achooU do not accept the Advaidc 
interpretation of and they regard irrtffdroi to be real 

occurmtcca^ 

Faith, the only possible witness to an Incarnation; 

But Lfl there any necessity for an incarnatioii ? Indeed, has 
there ever been an incarnation ?—these arc questions which we 
shotild oonsidet now. There are many modem thinkers who 
fee] they cannot accept the theory of incarnation, and to them the 
lives of good and holy men Like the Buddha and otheia are only 
symbols through which God's goodness and majesty are disclosed^ 
What Pringlc-Pattiaon said with reference to Christ, many Hindu 
thinkers say of Krsna: * In order to give us authentic tidings of the 
character of God, Christ did not require actually to be God.*** 
On the other hand, there arc no less competent thinkers, such as 
A. E. Taylor, who conaider that * the whole " power of 
the Gospd " to remake human personality is intimately bound 
up with the conviction that the story of the passion and exaltation 
of Christ is ndther symbol nor allegory But a thinker who 
adopts this attitude cannot give any proof for his belief* Ulti¬ 
mately it is his oivn personal conviction which can lead a man to 
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such a beliefi and he can only say what Brunner has $aJd abom 
his conviction that Christ is the only and perfect revelation: * I 
know this from God himself/**^ It seems to me that it is wise to 
endorse the ’S'iew of Prof, Ratnseyi who has said that this is a 
question which can be only answ^eted by each man for himself, 
f t is for history to say w hether a particular event (e.g. Crucifixion) 
has occurred or not^ but it is only faith that can take it a$ an event 
which discloses God in a more direct W'ay than other events. 

Revelation involves some ■ inteUectual content': 

However much soine Protestant thinkers (c.g- William Temple) 
may say that revelation does not include any intellectual content^ 
and that it occurs through events, it seems to me that even the 
most elementary behef involves some amount of knowledge, for 
without it rtobody can make an affirmation; and faith is 
preeminendy an act of affirmatiorn For example, an external 
event cannot by itself serve to rouse the belief that it is a vehicle 
of God's disclosure, until an evaluation, of that event is evoked. 
Now, if some events are intended by God to be his self-disclosures, 
he mu^t also enable man to evaluate them properly i otherwise 
they would be ineffective. Few, I believe, would oare to deny 
that such evaluation involves some inteUectual content; so mere 
events cannot be the channels of revebtion. 

Nor can this problem be evaded by saying that what God 
reveals ia not truths but himself through a human personality. 
Revebtion through a persoi^ involves belief in him as a revcaler of 
Godp and this is impossible without that person revealing some¬ 
thing about himself and our believing it to be true * and this- 
"something about him* mmt invoke an intellectual core, 
which, however litdc, can be expressed, at kaai inadequately, in 
a proposition. 

Religion not mere feeling ; 

Unless we adopt a thcoiy' like that of Schleiermacher in 
his early stage, that religion b essentially feeling, * fleeting and 
pellucid *, and that in religion the idea of God is not importantp ^ ^ 
w-^e must admit that rcveladon involves an intellectual element. 
Again, in recent years Edwyn Eevan has compared religious 
emotion to the vague terror of the madman, to the feeling of the 
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beautiful and the sexual emotion, and has concluded that in all these 
types of feeling, there ia no definite intellectual content and 
they differed from each other only in the qualiQ^ of their feeling. 
He Sums this up by saying that though reli^on must have a 
dogma, it only expresses inadequately something that is felt to 
be there, but whidi our mind cannot grasp. 

But this conception of religion as mere emotion evades this 
problem: is not something experienced in religious feeling ? 
If it has a contentf how can it be ^^Hdly inierpreted in two or 
more contradictory ways i If it has no contentp how does 
religious feeling differ from other feelings ? If it is said that it 
has a different' qualitywhich can be judged by the conduct of 
the man who has such a feeling, this is extremely difficult to 
substantiate, because there are many who have never doubted 
that God exists, and yet have lived like * devils % while there are 
atheists who in moral conduct are saints* Conduct and practical 
considerations can never whoUy justify belief. 

Indeed we may question w'hcther there is such a thmg as 
fflfre cmotiorL or pare feeling. Taking the instances given by 
Bevan, when the madman feels a thing to be ^ sinister \ he may 
not be able to * visualise * what it is that is * sinister ^ but he find$ 
it * sinister ^ because he has a conviction that it ia something 
which is dangerouSp Sexual feeling, again, involves the concep¬ 
tion of the beloved as a ' person" with whom it is desirahk to 
enter into relationship; but without some knowledge of the 
qualities of a per^n — such as his or her phpicai beauty or 
character—love canttot be evoked. So^ we conclude that 
in religion also, as the theologians have said, faith must have 
A ftdts quasrens ititelhcium, and hence is the necessity for d^^ntic 
thcol<^, which brings to light the intellectual content involved 
in revelation and formulates it into a * dogma ^ In fact* the 
fundamental presupposition of theism is that Grxl is Reality 
independent of men^s subjective feeling. It is true that theO'^ 
logians are not exempt from human limitations, and &o their 
efforts are never perfectly successfuL That is why though 
revelation contains a genuine intellectual content, w’hich ia for 
ever final, the credible formulae in w'hicb it is embodied tend to 
become obsolete. 
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Can ' Truth * be revealed ? 

Hindu thinkers of old, as well as Catholic Christian thinkers, 
believe that the content of revelation consists of information 
regarding the right way of life, and about God. But modem 
Protestant Christian theologians veto out the conception of 
revelation as a number of propositions about any topic. Now, 
do they mean by this that God is barred from communicating 
truth expressible in propositions ? i.e. cannot he quicken the 
mind (d/uprafodanS) to form certain Judgments expressible in 
propositional form? I agree that, pace Croce, there may be 
judgments inexpressible in propoaitiona! form. But it is not 
also unlikely that certain judgments (e.g, evaluation of events or 
moral convictions), which God has enabled man to make, arc 
expressible in propositional form; and this does not mean chat 
the propositions themselves are framed by God and implanted 
in man’s head; nor does this mean that the propositional form 
in which it has been found possible to express a God-inspired 
jud^ent is adequate and final for all time. Further, an incar¬ 
nation of God ^if there has been one) teaches us not only through 
his life, but also directly by speech; and he must have spoken 
in a way that his audience could understand; but; those who 
heard him did not always fully understand the import of the words 
they heard, or commit them to writing without a mistake. To 
suppose otherwise would (as we have seen) reduce those men to 
the status of automata. I.ater generations should be careful to 
endeavour to separate the yolk the shell. 

Revelation through ‘ confrontation * of the human by the Divine : 

Though revelation take place in the above way, the more 
frequent way in which it happens is through direct disclosure 
and immediate contact. We can certainly know something 
about a man from what he says about himself ; but however 
capable he may be and however intelligent we may be, his entire 
personality is never disclosed to us through anything w'hich he 
may say. By direct personal encounter and by feeling the full 
* impact ’ of his activity, we come to know him much more fully 
and adequately. Such is the disdosure of God made to the 
’ devotee ’ who has faith. God in the Gita says: 'By devotion 
alone can I be perceived, knoum and $een in essence, and entered 
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" By devodoti he knows me in essence who md what 1 
am ' I * * " That supreme person is attainable by unswerving 
devotion'. * ^ 

To sum up: God reveals himself fully only to those who 
* appropriate * him as their father or friend through loving trust. ^ * 

IV 

Conclusion 

It would seem from our discussion in this chapter that re¬ 
velation is not Jiif and that it is a land of direct awareness^ 

which is essentially similar to our awareness of ourselves and 
our neighbours. Since in this type of awareness what is known 
is Godj a per&onp and since a person can never be known 
‘ objectively \ but by his own disclosure through his activity, 
our awrareness of God is his self-revdation. We also arrived at 
the conclusion that nobody ia deprived of this revelation, and 
that those who say that they do not have it arc perhaps not 
conscious of their own belief in God as of many other elements 
in their subliminal minds. Unless there is such a general revcla- 
tioUp the daim of many world-religions to be in possession of 
special revelations is unintdligibk. 

Provided we accept a personal God, who is good and 
omniscient^ and a general revelation, special revelations are 
intelligible \ but this takes for granted mart's freedom. Revdadon 
depends upon the whole activity of man, and presupposes that he 
can think and will. A chunk of woexi cannot receive a revelation^ 
in any proper sense of the term. 

It follows from this that revdation is not a purely one-sided 
activityp and that man is active in reedving and asSTmdadng it. 
and that it is limited by man’^s conditions. Hence we carmot 
accept chat any sacred book cond^ of a body of propositions 
communicated by God ob extra. 

Wc have seen that some modem Western thinkers make an 
unsuccessful attempt to show that there is no element of 
' knowledge * in revelation. On the other hand, the position of 
Biunnerand of the Barthians that revelation is neither an idea, nor 
cventSt hut the Emmalige (the Unique), * ^ is unintelligible to us; 
but they welcome it, because, as Kierkegaard said, for them faith can 
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arise only ^ tn virtue of the absurd \ If this is a correct positionr 
then, philo^phy will have no relevance to revelation, aince re vela- 
tion is then put outside our categories^ as well as outside otir 
eX|>eiience, because (according to these thcologiaiis) there is no 
analogy between revelation and experience of any form. The 
result of thb w^ould be that nothing whatever can be significantlv 
said about revelation, and this is a conclusion which the Logical 
Positivists will heartily endorse. 

I maintain (following Berdyaev) that revelation muft be the 
revelation of Tmth,^ ® But revealed truth* it seeim to me, is noi 
ttmvgrsal tnith, such as is found in the sdencfis^ but is iibs&laie 
truth. 

Jaspers w'as the first philosopher to make a dear distinction 
between absolute truth and universal truth."*® Long ago al- 
Ghazzali made a similar distinction betw^een al-uqHyat and arf- 
diftiya or The former Is intellectual knowledgCi 

which is axiomatic or deductive, while the latter is religious 
knowledge, mediated through prophets and traditions. The 
distinction which the MundaAn Upem^ad makes between pord- 
vidyu and upara-'vidy^^ the distinction of vidya and axndyd 
in the ha Upemi^ad; and the distinetton of jnima and vijndna 
in the Gita have also some $knilarlty to thb^ 

Absolute truth b that by which a man lives, and for which 
he dies, and from w^hich he derives a sense of supreme * repose 
in being * (he, integration in himself and hamaony vATth reality). 
On the other hand, univejsal truth b relative, particular, and 
obtained by all when they start from finite premises and follow' a 
dehiute method, and it is expressible in propositions, which are 
recognised as cogent by all who understand them. On the other 
hand, absolute truth is the primal awareness of a real presence 
that confronts man as holy and good.* Absolute truth and 
the activity wherein it is apprehended are inseparable; so it 
cannot be proved, for a ^ provable ^ truth b external to man, and 
he cannot relate himself absolutely to it; but it b not irratianal, 
because through sejf-conviction it can elucidate itselL 

Truth so revealed is expressible in propositions, but they 

* It id immaterial whether such xti aieiuHa ii erokeU by a non-infercii- 
tial leap tQ t new level of appreheddioii, or by no e:ktemdl event ar a pmon : 
bur m any cue it iiaelf ia * inwnrd 
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fail to b« universally recognised as true ; but if a man can re&ie 
the truth expressed in such a proposition by meditation on it, 
and by entering into communion with the historical consciousness 
to which it u’as dUdosed (i.e. by developing what Wobbermin 
has called*' ‘productive empathy’, which consists in feeling our 
way into it on the b^is of our faith and experience), then be will 
come to recognize its absoluteness. A S&fi has rightly aaJd, 
‘ No. understanding of the Holy Book is possible until it is actually 
revealed to the believer just as it was revealed to the Prophet* ** 



Chapter IV 

SYMBOLISM AND REVELATION 

• It tfl find A Symbol in order to esEpms 

i^Ib Indeed, cjtprcsaion is sjtnboIJstn,—Symboliam is no mere 
idle fan^ or current degeneration, it ts inhereat in the verv texture of 
miman life. ^ 

•— A. N. Whitehead, Syabo^sm, p, 2^. 
Religious language, one of symbolism; 

We are now in a position to examine in brief the relation 
between revelation and the symbols in which it b expressed. 
Symboli^tion is nece&sary for all communication, and perhaps 
for all thinking ; for it is through symbols that man seeks to hold 
and make permanent the flux of events, which constitutes his 
cx^rience. Language is a system of symboU, and as it has been 
said earlier {supra p. 53), language is not homog^eous, but has 
many le^'els. Science is one such level of language, while poetry 
is another, mistake often made by critics of religion is to 
think that scientific language is adequate to deal with all types 

of experience. Them are certain fundamental types of experience 
which cannot be treated by scientific language; and religious 
experience, which arises from the encounter of man with God, 
has given rise to a symbolism of its own. 

The disclosure of God occurs in a way which is closely akin 
to the non-inferential apprehension which we find in aesthetic 
appreciation, e.g., the awareness of the world that may open out 
before one while listening to music. When a man desires to 
communicate such an experience to othens, he symbolises it by 
signs drawn from the types of relations which seem Intelligible 
to him in the familiar setting of everyday life. For example, 
Aijuna says to God, whom he beheld; ‘ I see your face like 
asacnficial fire blazii^ with splendour and burning up this world.’* 
Now, he could not literally have meant that God is burning the 
risible world as fire bums straw, but he uses metaphorical 
language in order to try to express a deep truth w‘hich cannot be 
expressed in any other form. There is another passage in the 
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Gita, where Cod sajrs, * I am in them and they art in me ^ 
te tepi pa dAim). Here again the language is not meant tn be 
taken literally, but figuratively; but ncverthele^ it cxpreasca a 
truth, which the author of the Gita could not express otherw ise. 
When a man says of Beethoven's Sonata that it ia ^ penetrating* 
or " moving \ he docs not mean that anything has ' phpicaliy 
entered through the skin' into his body, or that som^ing has 
shaken him up and down. The expressions endeavour to describe 
a musical experience w^hich cannot be expressed in any other way, 
and can be understood only by one who can to some extent share 
such experience, in the same way, figurative expressions used 
in scriptures arc understood only with reference to a religious 
situation^ and cannot be explained in any otiier way. Statements 
such as * God is compassionate/ or "God^s anger is terrible \ are 
indeed true, because know'ing what compassion and anger are, 
we can conceive what diey mean when applied to God. Again, 
if we know^ something about God, expressions sudi as * God's 
terrifying teeth are like the destroying fiamo& of Tirne^^ or 
* God carries (vahaim) the burdens and difficulties of hi$ 
devotees may suggest something more about God's nature 
through poetic symbols^ 

^sinkara's position: 

iSankara would say that descriptions of the experience of 
God such as that given in the above paragraph are from the lower 
standpoint ^ for he maintains that what wc think of and speak of 
as God is not r^ty (Brahman) as it i$ in itself^ but only an 
approximation to truth—a j ustifiable, but at the most an unsuccess¬ 
ful conceptualisation of the reality that for ever bafRes all thought 
and attempts at d^nltion. While this theoiy' of Sankara and 
the Nco-Platonic doctrine of the Supreme One are similar in so 
far as both deny any plumlity at all in the divine unity, aiid 
conceive the Supreme Reality as having no attributes, the 
Advaita Vedanta cannot accept the position that positive concept 
tions of it are altogether impossible. By itself mind cannot 
form any conception of it, but (say® gankam) scripture does tell 
us about Brahman through the three methods mefidoned earlier 
(supfa pp. ^^ankara is careful to emphasise almost alt the 

important points in connection with religious symboUsm: that 
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the symbols are not to be taken literally; that the paradox and 
ambiguity in religious symbolism is the result of the difBculty 
of presenting the inhiiite in the forms of the fimto; that the 
phrases used cumulatively convey some sense of the absolute 
significance, which never depends upon this or that way of 
speaking about Brahman^ and lastly, that words conjointly indi¬ 
cate a fact qualitatively other than the facts, of which they are 
usually used as symbols {supra pp. 58^9, 61-2, 65-6). 

Criticism of Sankara: 

Thus for Sankara, Brahman is not the * Supreme Void ’ of 
the Buddhists, and he would not endorse Scotus Hrigena’s saying, 
* Dtm propter exedtentiam non immerito nihii votaiur He says 
that Brahman is consdousn^ and bliss; and adds that when it 
is said that ' Brahman is knowledge this means that Brahman 
is in its essence awareness,—not the awareness of somebody or 
of something, but pure awareness as such without a subject- 
object distinction. Similarly, (Advaldns say) ' Brahman is 
bliss * means that obtaining of Brahman is a joy; and * obtaining ’ 
again is metaphorical, for Brahman is not something * un¬ 
possessed * by anyone, since the self of all is Brahman {stipra 
pp. 117-81). (This last sentence * Brahman is the self of all' is a 
howler, for my ' I ‘ my activitycannot be your ' n, * your 
activity'.) To me it seems that there is no sense in saying that 
there is * consciousness ’ or * joyunless these are the conscious¬ 
ness and joy of aperson, in sundering personality from conscious¬ 
ness and joy, in conjunction with tvfai^ alone they are to be found, 
the Advaita seems to be doing something unwarranted. It may 
be said that to conceive Brahman as a person is anthropomorphic, 
but it is no less anthropomorphic to think that the ground of 
the universe is wisdom or purpose, even though that wisdom 
or purpose is not the wisdom or purpose of anyone. 

Use of Anthropomorphic Language 1 

It is in this context that anthropomorphic language has some 
justification. No one supposes that he or anyone else can tell 
the whole truth about God. To speak of God as the world- 
ground, the Absolute devoid of all attributes, may sound impos¬ 
ing ; but does this give us any greater insight into the nature of 
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reality ? Is the inadequacy of language overcome by using 
such phrases ? While these are * modeb' drawn from one 
languagc-levelj tcmis such as " Father* (which is found as early 
as in the ^ Veday and 'Lover" (also found m the Veduy arc 
analogues provided by personal relations. Now if the reality 
disclosed in revelation is a person, as we maintain, then these 
terms serve to express man"s sense of a confronting presence 
much better than the terms such as the Absolute devoid of attri- 
fautes^ or the world-cause- It is futile to search for anything 
which can tell us about God in a more adequate way than analo¬ 
gues drawn from the realm of personal relations can- 

But unless these symbols are taken as Just pointers and 
not as literal copies of the unseen wotldp we lapse into gross 
idolatry and anthropomorphism. On the one side, we should 
avoid what Xenophanes long ago warned against, namely, anthro- 
pomorphisatipn of God as an alLpowerful potentate, and on the 
other aidej we should guard ourselves against the conception 
of God as " the absolute nothings which is above all existence * 
(Dionysius).^ In what way can wc strike a balance bettvecn 
these tw^o extremes ? 

The solution of St. Thomas: 

Here the solution of St. Thomas Aquinas w^as that just as 
inan's properties are related in an appropriate way to manb 
existence, so God"$ properties are related in the manner 
appropriate to God*s existence. According to St, Thomas, not 
only do good things serve a$ analogues for saying something 
about God, but all things are in their degree Similitudes" of God, 
since whatever perfections are contained in created things arc 
formally contained in God* But this does not enable us to say 
much about God- St, 'rhomas is a^vare of this, and so he resorts 
to another method culled the " analogy of proportion \ This 
means that if we know' that there is a certain relationship between 
God and creatures, we can illustrate thb by means of a familbr 
relationship such as that between the parent and the child^ and 
so wc call God " our Father *, It follo^vs that the fatherhood of 
God should not be taken literally but figuratively: for to think 
that God and roan axe related exactly in the same w'ay in which 
a man and his child arc related would be sheer anthropomorphism. 
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Since St» Thomas steers clear of the two pitfalls : (i) that of 
thinking that there is no realin' which corresponds to the sjuibol 
we use, and (ii) that the unseen reality is fxaetty like the symbol; 
it seems to me that his view is fundamentally correct. Such a 
doctrine reminds us that while God is an inexpressible mystciy' 
which cannot be adequately expressed in our concepts and words, 
anthropomorphic symbolism is not a wholly unsuccessful en¬ 
deavour to elucidate the content of revelation in whidi God has 
been apprehended as a loving and responding person. For 
example ‘ God is our Father’ shows that he who came to knoo! 
Cod could not convey his knmvledgc to others in a better way 
than by saying that ‘God is our Father Similarly, ‘ God is 
Love ' means that the supreme person whose presence has been 
revealed is of such a nature that his response towards us can 
only be described in terms of the aciivitj’ ‘ love sometimes 
exemplified in our relations with other persons. 

Sankara's vicwr on 'Fhcologica! language fundamentally correct: 

While almost all that Sankara and his followers say with 
such great insight about the relationship between Brahman and 
language {supra pp. yjff.) can he accepted by all theists, the latter 
would only differ from the former in saying that while a concep¬ 
tion ' which puts God himself into the soul and the soul into God ' ^ 
is true, it is a mistake to posit absolute identity between the nvo. 
The Ad\'aita school would agree Anth modem thinkers such as 
Buber, Gricsbach or Bowman, who say that what is called ‘ the 
experience of the self* is of an altogether different kind from 
the subject-object typo of experience. Like Buber, Sankara's 
school would refuse to use the word ‘ experience ‘ in connection 
with Atman, because he who is directly aware (aparoksata) of 
the self Can only be loosely spoken of as ' experiencing ’; or as 
Vidyaranya says, he who is asiare of God ag the inner self 
{pratyagatma) cannot ’ think of* God, for one thinks of only that 
which is aloof from or distinct from htmself. The ' experience ’ 
of the self is so concrete and so unanaijrxabic that it cannot be 
described as the ‘ this Vac^spati says it is something like tlie 
tasting of sugar, which cannot be described or differentiated in 
language from the experience of tasting honey {supra p, 56). 
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This example reminds us of Prof. Ramsey's illustrauon of 
eating a cake which cannot be expressed in abstract language. 

Conclusion: 

The language of religious symbolism must therefore be re¬ 
garded as consisting of wordsp w'hich are justified by a certain 
type of concrete experience; and consequently theology has to 
be treated by a logic which differs from the logic of other languages 
(cf. supra pp. 171-2). But theology has not yet developed a 
language fuUy appropriate to deal with the personal encounter 
between man and God- ITiis is not surprising if w'e remember 
that it was only within the last two centuries that science has (as 
James Jeans says) ‘ constructed its own language^ or Jargon as 
some may prefer to call it'; ® and that theolog)"' has to deal with 
' things * which are more concrete and complex than " scientific 
things".’ Eddington has also sho^ved that the vocabulary of 
scientific intercourse has had a far-reaching effect on the develop¬ 
ment of scienccp leading tis to the conclusion that the limit to 
scientific observation is the limit of pur logical vocabulaiy* It 
follows from this that the foundation of Quantum theory (e.g*) 
b linguistic^ and that Heisenberg's principle is a consequence of 
the atomicity of scientific language. May wc not be justified in 
concluding from this that science and theology are just two 
languages which seek to describe reality from two different 
Standpoints, while metaphysics tries to assume the role of a 
uniting and co-ordinating language ? 
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THE FINALITY OF REVELATION 

* Una TtUgio ift lituum varietate'* 

—^Nicholaa of Cusa. 

While thinkers, both Hindu and Christian, are to-day 
ready to admit that there is a general revelation, they would claim 
for their respective special revelation (Vedic or Biblical) ' Bnality ' 
nr ‘ uniqueness Though Prof. C. D. Broad has said that' the 
claim of any particular religion or sect to have complete or final 
truth—seems to me too ridicuious to be worth a moment's 
considerationother thinkers of equal calibre have deemed this 
to be an important problem worthy of careful thought. So I 
now propose to discuss it. 

Different Meanings of' Finality ’: 

The claim to * ftnaltty * made on behalf of a religion has been 
understood in the foDowing ways : 

(1) For some thinkers {c,g, Luther and Barth) finality means 
exciusivetuss; and they regard that there is only one religion, 
while all other religions are (to use Barth’s phrase) unfaiths. We 
had occasion to criticjtse this view previously (supra pp. 272-4). 

(2) While Brunner does not say that all other religions are 
wholly lacking in an apprehension of divine reality, he regards 
that Christianity is essentially different from them, for (he says) 
while in other religions God reveals himself impersonally, 
in Christianity he meets men personally,' Much earlier. Canon 
Streeter said that the revelation in Christ is neither exhaustive, 
nor exclusive, but distinctive^^ i,c., an expression through human 
personality of the very being of God. 

Those who have an intimate acquaintance with the living 
religion of hhokti as practised by many Vaisnavas in India cannot 
accept the claim that God has revealed himself in the personality 
of Christ alone. Further, those who wish to maintain that 
Christian revelation is of a class by itself would have to deny 
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that God^s peraoiiaJ presence and activit)' revealed to the 
Hebrew prophets. How at all sihould a peisonal God reveal 
himself if not personally f But can tbb be (and has it been) 
done only through owe human personality ? These are daims 
which cannot be substantiated c^scept by the faith ^ by virtue 
of the absurd" (Kierkegaard)^ 

A view such as that of Brunner is derived from the conception 
of a wtiolly transcendent God; it presupposes that before Jesus 
Chdst there was no relation and no point of contact betw^cen God 
and man* This vicious separation of man from Deity, and the 
pQsitatipn of an unbridgeable gulf beUA'een the two is sought to 
be overcome by the conception of a miraculous irruption of the 
transcendent God. The religious consciousness of mankind 
before and after Chrbt disprove$ this theory* The concept of 
any special revelation sundered from general revdation faiU to 
be intelligible. The scriptures say: ^Think not that I am 
come to destroy—but to fulfiL* ( 5 r. Mffithew v, 17.) * Thb 
imperbhablc Yoga, I declared to the Sun.—This same pndenc 
Yoga has been to-day declared to jt>u by me/ (Gitij iv. i f.) 

(3) (a) There arc some thinkers who regard only one religion 
to be the €Ot^plHe iruth^ while all other religions are in their view* 
only partial truths. In one of his books Madhusudana Sarasvati 
makes such a claim for the Advaita Vedanta; and Jayanta also 
seems to think that the Vedic faith is universal and complete in 
comparison With Buddhism and Jainism. Liberal Islamic thinkers 
claim that in the Quran, revelation U brought to perfection.^ 
The Lambeth Conference Report claims that while other religions 
are also true» they all' are approaches to the truth of God revealed 
in Christ Niebergall has $aid that in Christ, God has revealed 
himself clearly and completely and according to Baitlie, in 
Christ religion ‘ reaches its full expre^ion\*® 

Twt) possible criticisms may be urged against such a view: 
(i) If we remember that man"3 role is not a passive one in 
revelation, and that God does not thrust a once-for-all complete 
truth on man, but one that is suitable to his finite mind and social 
environment, no revelation of the inexhaustible mystery of God 
can be complete, (ii) One can say that a particular religion 
fulfils all other religions, only w hen one ignores the differences 
in spirit and ethos that distinguish the many great religions of 
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the world. Each religion an all-cmbriicing system of moral and 
religious ideas and of a theory of life, having its <nvn distinctive 
quality. So none of them can be called ‘ approaches* (as docs 
the Lambeth Report), or ‘ steps ' (jo/wnoj—as the Advaitina say) 
to any one of them. 

{3} (b) Hegel and Schleicrmachcr held that Christianity is 
ike i^sQliite religion, because they thought that the religious ideal 
was raized in Christianity, According to them there was an 
irruption or downrush of absolute religion in the life of Christ. 
Similarly, Hamack regarded Christianity as the realization of a 
concqjt. 

Troeltsch ably cKticized both these views in the following 
way: The Absolute lies beyond! history, for though history 
does not exclude the norm, its essential function is to achieve 
consummation of the ideal. So even if Christianity is regarded 
as the religion which advances beyond all others, there might 
be a higher revelation; and so it cannot be regarded as absolute, 
^n^tesB ^th in its final form. ‘ To wish to have the Absolute 
in history in an absolute form at one single point is a piece of 
foolishness,* says Troeltsch.’ He himself regarded Christianity 
as the ‘highest unfolded scheme of religion *,« because he 
believed that personalistic religion of a redemptive character is the 
goal of religious development; but he was aware that the ' cosmic 
position and si^ificance of Jesus, such as is contained in the 
Church's doctrine of Incarnation and Redemption ’ cannot be 
‘ apparently spoken of *. * 

Wc have earlier remarked {supra pp. 279-80) that philosophy 
cannot prove jiicaniatioitfl to be either possible or reaJ. Nor can 
hjstoricai investigation establish any human bdng /Ae highest 
point which the religious ideal has reached in history. * ^ On the 
other hand, one world-religion at least says that there have been 
many incarnations, while two others maintain that there cannot be 
any incarnation of God. 

(4) To some theologians the revelation contained in their own 
religious tradition is not of any value unless it excludes further 
revelations after it. For example, to William Temple the signi¬ 
ficance of Christianity depends cm its claim to be the last and final 
revelation.* * Barth and Brunner, as may be expected, advocate 
the same view,** Unless one is the spectator of all time and 
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existencCp 1 cannot sec how one can make a prophccj' that there 
will npt be another revelation, 'fhe claim that Christianity 
depends on the very lastt and In that sense final^, revelation of God 
is directly contradicted by the claim of Islam that Muhammad 
granted a more complete revelation after Christ, Though 
one may dispute the claim of Islam that it possesses truth more 
completely than that found in Christianity^ its claim to be in 
possession of some reveakd truth at least Cannot be dismissedi 
unless Muhammad is brushed aside as an impostor, and the 
religious lives of ahGhazzali, Ibn^Arahi and others are succinctly 
characterised as ^ bunk ^ 

The scriptures say : ^ The Spirit will come and will lead you 
all to truth/ {Si. xiv* 25-26,) ^ Whenever there ts a decay 
of righteousness and exaltation of unrighteousness* I m^'self oome 
forth/ (GitaI iv, 7,)* It is well to remember the wise words 
of Soderblom : * It is absurd to look upon revelation as finished 
with Christ ’; ^ ^ and the stronger words of Herdyaev:' %Vhen men 
maintain that the ret'clation of the truth which must bestow real 
freedom t$ final and complete, they fall into the wilca of anti- 
Christ/^* 

(5) Some of the best minds have argued that though in all 
revelations there is iniimaicd an apprehension of God* one of 
these revelations alone can be the dassic paiiem or ^rch^typt 
of ail other revelations. Prof, Farmer has advanced such a yiew, * ® 
and Dr* Bouquet has tried to make out a strong case for his thesis 
that Jesus Christas career gives us the fixation and definition of the 
character of God as personal, uniquep ctemah living and holy 
love*^ ^ But w'hat is the argument which ihese thinkers advance 
in support of their position that Christianity is the norm for 
judging all religions ? Prof. Farmer confesses that he takes 
Christianity as the norm on the basis of his own religious 
experience and conviction;** and Wendland, with whom Dr. 
Bouquet seems to agree, says that it is faith w hich pronounces 
Christianity to be the norm. * ^ Regarding this view one may 
comment that a Hindu or a Buddhist can on the basis of his 
' productive empathy * declare hLs own religion to be the norm^ 
and then judge and classify other religions with reference to that 

-Cf. vievi- \\ti% ihc inenmatidiEi ifl a cantinuou» &et| ajnd qdi in 

event whidi took plm nciJy once/^ 
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oonn. It also appears to be evident that unless one has a prior 
apprehension of God as personal, holy and loving, one cannot 
derive such knowledge from observing the life of any human 
person, howem holy and loving he may be ; and one would not 
be led to take the life of a historical person as providing ‘the 
fixation of God's character *, unless one believed that life to be 
the direct disclosure of God. Here again, since there is no 
reason why all men should believe that the life of a single historical 
person is the revelation par fxcelletiee of God, only on the basis 
of one s own predilection one can declare a particular religion to 
be the classic pattern of aU religions, 

Each Revelation is ‘ Absolute' to its receivers: 

My conclusion is that there can be no ' finality of revelation ’ 
in any of the ^ovc senses, 1 suggest that we can understand 
finality in a different sense. But before that a possible criticism 
may be raised thus; Why should we at all regard any revelation 
as final ? Cannot we maintain that God revealed only that much 
which was necessary for each recipient ? To this it may be 
replied that no revelation can be tentative inasmuch as it comes 
from God. Any revelation of God must be final. Also, if no 
revelation is final, then we lapse Into a state where we are 
constandy on the lookout for better and greater revelations. 
If the view adopted in this book (^supra pp. is correct, it 

is absolute truth that is revealed in all revelations, ‘ absolute * 
not in the Knsc in which v-arious thinkeis have used that word 
while claiming absoluteness for the revelations of their respective 
religioiis, but in the sense in which we have used that word 
(following Jaspers), In this sense, a revelation is absolute onlv 
for him who has received it, and for the others who have entered 
into the same spirit as the original recipient by attuning themselves 
with the historical consciousness in which that revelation 
occurred. Understood in this sense, the revelation that was 
made to the Hebrew prophets is as much absolute as the rcv'elation 
made to the Vedic seers ; and both of them are final. 

Revelations not mutually contradictory: 

But a cridc may ask, does not the mutual contradiedon 
between the Semitic and the Vedic religions prove that both of 
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them cannot be absolute ? Now, if the critic remembers that 
no religious tradition embodies the very words of God, and that 
God reveals himself only to the extent to which the recipients axe 
fit to receive a revelation^ and that the formuladon of the revela¬ 
tion so given in fixed creeds or rites is always a kter process, then 
he must admit that \t“e do not have revelation in its purity in any 
religious tradition. Yet, even as now formulated, religions do 
not merely contradict one arkother^ but show a large measure of 
agreement ; and if the revelations embodied in each religion w*ere 
available in their purity^ might it not be that there would even 
be a larger measure of agreement ? If we remember that God is 
a person, and that the impact of a person's activity may reveal 
him in various aspects—to some as a friend, to some as an avenging 
foe, etc.—we not aay that the scriptures and the credible for¬ 
mulae of various religions are but imperfect appreciations and 
explications of the apprehension of that one reality, which b 
holy and persortal? The intuitions of a Wordsworth are not 
contradict^ by those of a Shelley' ; similarly, various religions 
can all be absolute and yet be different* 

Revelations Final, Formulations Transitory: 

The protagonists of each religion while claiming finality for 
their own religion do not separate revdadon as such from its 
formulation in symbols. WTiile the former is final and 
' absolute \ the latter cannot be ; but even the former cannot bo 
complete, for it is impossible for a free and finite human person 
to receive the entire truth. 

The Goal is one, but the paths are many : 

From this view- of ’ finality ^ it follows that God welcomes 
us in whatever way wc approach and that for each man 

(as the Giti says) that religious traditJon suits best in which he b 
bom and hred.^* This would mean that there neither h (as 
Hocking says) nor can be (as Vivekinanda say$) a world-religion, 
because though truth is final, it cannot be formulated and 
presented in anyone way that b intelligible and useful to all people 
for ail time. But thb does not mean that all religions are equal; 
for we only maintain that all religions do lead to God, and that 
the best and safest way of developing a deeper apprehension of 
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God is to live in ccntmonion with one"$ own historioa] tradition. 
* A change of religion/ says Jaspers, " b difficult without a breach 
in the soul/ 1 coitciude by endorsing the wise words ol 
a Christian missionary, ' Theie is a dbtinct type of religious 
thojght and life in India which God has been evolving through 

the centuries and this must be saved for India and for the world _ 

the Hindu must be saved as a Hindu ; and a man ' is saved 
(saya Cardinal dc Lugo) by practising those elements in his 
culiiis and teaching which are true, good, and originally revealed 
by God 

RcieVance of * old " revelations i 

We have come to the conclusion that revelation b final, but 
its formulations are not final. Now, it may be asked: Firsts 
if revelation is always adapted to the mental capadtj', the needs 
and circumstances of the receiver^ what relevance cm a ret‘da- 
tion, given centuries ago^ have to a modern man } Henv can the 
teaching in the Gita, for instance^ intended for a prince of the 
feudaJbtic pastoral India^ thousands of years ago^ have any 
significance to-day in the w^orld of jct-planes and atom-bombs ? 
.And second, what is the use of a special revelation, whichT though 
final, is not available to us in its integral purity ? fe it possible 
to distinguish the absolute from the relative in a formulated 
revelation (historical revelation) ? 

'Fhese questions may be answered in the following way: 

(i) Though the teaching in the Upanif^ds and the Gita date 
back to thousands of years, they are of value to us, because the 
basic problems of life are sdll the same, the ‘existential situa¬ 
tion " in w^hich they were revealed recurs even to-day, and so the 
solutions which they provide to life's problems have a relevance 
to us and also to coming generations- This is not the case 
with religion alone. Able scholars arc still discovering something 
new* and original and of perennial value in Homer and Plato; 
similarly, we may come to know how to live and respond properly 
to reality from the revelations made so long ago. It is not 
Impossible that essential, living truth should have been revealed 
ages ago ; and if only w^e knew how to appropriate it, it W'ould 
become absolute for us too. The " meaning " which was disclosed 
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to a Bcethcvcn or a Mesart Btill lives in their compositions, and 
we have to let it be rt-revealed to «s by entering into a situation 
conducive to that. Again, the way in w'hich problems arise and 
their mode of fonnulation differ from country to country and 
from age to age. If the answers given are based on an insight 
w'hich goes to the depths, w'hich lays bare all the issues involved, 
and W'hich exhibits possible ways in which they can be met, they 
will be of perennial value. For example, many of the ‘ insights 
into life ’ of Euripides and Sophocles are of help to us to-day, both 
in understanding life and adjusting ourseU'es to it. Similarly, a 
religious insight can be of value and relevance to us even though 
it was evoked at first, centuries ago. 

(ii) It is true that we do not have to-day an * old ' revelation 
in its integral purity, because as soon as man receives a revelation, 
it becomes human, for it has to be apprehended through the 
forms of human understanding; and when he intends to 
communicate it, he expresses it in a symbolism drawn from His 
familiar experience; and in course of time during its passage 
through the tradition of a religious community, it may become 
still more corrupt, though it is equally possible that It may come 
to be formulated in a better way. But, either way, it cannot be 
denied that a revelation as it comes down to us contains much 
that is of merely temporary relevance. The confusion of the 
accidental with the essential, of the relative with the absolute, and 
of the temporal with the perennial, cannot altogether be avoided 
in any human composition, whether it is a religious scripture or a 
philosophic treatise. But just os a philosophic classic may be 
studied and understood, and the grains of truth in it may be lifted 
out of the husk, even so the dements of value and relevance in a 
formulated revelation can be separated from the accidental 
accretions and external trappings. For instance, in spite of the 
fact that Plato's Timdetis was written in the Athenian age, 
and that it presupposes so much of physics, cosmology and 
psychology, which are now obsolete, in our oiivn day a competent 
thinker such as Whitehead has been able to grasp the core of its 
teaching, and derive so much inspiration that he was able to say 
that the entire European philosophic tradition is only 'a series 
of footnoica to Plato * 
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Some men imy find that it is p^aible tn do Mith reference to 
a historied revdation what Whitehead has been able to do with 
reference to Plato's works; and in a sense similar to that in which 
European philosophy is a aeries of footnotes to Plato, an entire 
religious tradition (including the subsequent retipous insights 
of a community) can be an explicatory supplement to a special 
revelation which is itself ‘ final 
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THE PROBLEMS OF AUTHORITY AND 
INTERPRETATION OF RELlGrOUS SCRlFrURES 

'If thou canat not prevail upon thyaeif to b«:^nie a Diristiaa 
in the aJtuation of contemporaneousness with Hitn »»^»then 
thou wilt never become a Christian." 

—S* Kierkegaardp Tymning m Christianity^ 

Need for self-authenticated Authority in religion : 

In religion as elsewhere some authority seems to he Inevitable* 
The judgmentfl of the cornmob man regarding a musical composi¬ 
tion or painrifig cannot be entitled to the same respect as those 
of an expert critic in those fields. Similarly, in physics 
or medicine^ one should respect the accumulated experience 
of mankind and the pronouncements of genius in that ficlct A 
Napoleon^e judgments in the field of battle arc in most cases 
proved true; and an experienced farmers estbmtes of harvest 
are true more often than not From this it is clear that acknow¬ 
ledgment of authority is not rnere blind acceptance of the guidance 
of an institution or an individual, but reliance on a self- 
authenticated source of evidence. In almost all the fields of 
human experience no one can lay a foundation other than that 
which has been laid from the beginnings Acceptance of authority 
is the appropriation of the treasures which man haa garnered 
down the millennia. 

Science also does not discard the past: 

It is often brought as a charge against religion that it requires 
us to accept a standard of authority, while in science (so the 
critics say) no authority but that of experimental evidence is 
heeded. It is again alleged that while science is progressive, 
always discarding the dead weight of the past, theology and 
philosophy continue to dispute about the same problems which 
were discussed by Plato and Yajnavalkya. In reply to this 
criticism^ I can only quote w^hat Prof. Oppenhebner has $aid; 
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‘ It is inherent in the very notion of culture and of tradition that 
there is a cumulative aspect to human life. The past underlies 
the present, qualifies and moderates it, in some ways limits it, 
and in some w-ays enriches it.' ‘ When we find out something 
new about the natural world this docs not supersede what we 
knew before: it transcends it, and the transcendence takes place 
because we are in a new domain of experience, often made 
alible only by the full use of prior knowledge.’ Oppenheimer 
gives the theories of Huygbens and Fresnel, Newton, and the 
theory of valency as examples to explain what he has said, and 
then adds: ' The foundations of solid fact and the laws which 
describe it preserve through the whole course of science to be 
refined and adapted to new contexts, but never to be ignored or 
cast out/* 

Theology' is progressive: 

A process similar to this occurs in theology, and philosophy 
abo. As I have said earlier (nipra p. 2S1), dogmas are only 
efforts to foirmubte in (anguage the coolent of a revelation. 
But since no experience, whether of the sensuous or the super- 
sensuous, can be described cotnplctcly and exactly as it is, and 
since there is in all communication an element of constructive 
mterpretation, there can be no entirely correct and unambiguous 
Couching of a revelation in a system of dogmas, Even if that 
were possible, dogmas can never be understood in the precise 
way m which they were originally meant, because {1)3 concept 
can never express all that is intended, and (a) the content of a 
concept changes with time. Thus when it is said that God is our 
Father, what does ‘Father’ mean? Does it mean a stem 
inexorable person, dominating over us and rigorously exacting 
obedience to his commands; or 3 loving benevolent person, 
befriending us and guiding us with his mature experience? 
In the Roman patrician families, a father was usually of the 
first type, while in the families of the cultured societies of to-day, 
a father is usually of the second type. Now we can never know 
with which Connotation ‘ Fatherhood' wns first predicated of 
God. So aris^ theology or the interpretation of dogma. 

Since numerous interpretations of a single text are possible, 
divergent deductions can be developed from the same source, 
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CDHsoquenocs can t>c dedyccd from theses deductions^ and applica¬ 
tions of them made to particular problems of life, DUBculties 
arisCi then dbeussioas take pbee, and a fresh interpretation^, or 
an interpictatioft of an interpretation is evolved ; and in tliis 
process it is qoite possible that men of to-day or of the future 
will be better able than those of the past to describe and inter¬ 
pret the revelation contained in a dogma. 

Revelation not ^ finished ": 

Wliile recognising that total rejection of the authority of 
tradition results in the destruction of the foundation of religion» 
i.ve should admit that God may disclose himself in a way better 
suited to the developing mind and growing needs of man. 
Suppression of new religious insights will shut the door to ^ tlie 
inrush of the spirit \ But if such a new' revelation occurs, it 
does not ^ destroj" * an earlier revelation, but may ‘ fulfil" the 
earlier ohCt or to adapt Prof* Oppenheimer's words (used in 
another contesit) a new^ revelation may ^ transcend ’ an earlier 
onc^ but does mi ' east it out \ 

The problem of * New * Scriptures; 

This consideration ser^^es to art&w^er the question raised by 
Jayanta^ * Why should not a book composed by me or someone 
else be accepted as a sacred scripture ?' {mpr^i pp, 235-6) As 
none of us arc without an awareness of God, we can, fin&t, find nut 
whether a * new^" scripture contains a revelation from God a$ 
claimed by its author; and, second, whether it e?dends and fulfils 
the revelation contained in its religious tradition. If it satisfies 
these couditione, there 5cerrt$ to be no reason why it should not 
be accepted as a sacred scripture. For example, the Gita was 
composed several centuries after the Veda ; yet, because it fulfib 
these conditions the Hindus accepted it as a holj'^ scripture along 
with the Veda. 

Rousseau's Objection: 

An objection which is usually raised against the authority 
of a revelation I enshrined in a tradition, b as Follows: If God 
wishes to disclose saving truth, why does he not do so direct to 
each individual ? Why should he disclose it to some particular 
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man or group of men, and through them to the ’whole world ? 
As Rousseau sAid, " Is it simple, is it natural, that God should 
have gone and found Moses in order to speak to Rousseau ? * 

Reply to Rousseau: 

To this the proper reply is that God has not, as the theo- 
logiam criticLzed by Rousseau apparently supposed, denied his 
revelation to anybody ; but he may disclose himself to soine in a 
Tway ’which is much fuller than in the way he does to others. 

Is a special revelation given only to some ? 

But if what we have said earlier (stipra pp. ^76-7) is corfedn 
even in a special revelation man is not purely passive. It takes 
for granted marfs act of choice—the exertion of his will, and the 
purity of his souL It is useless to try to reveal anything to one 
who cannot apprehend it, or ’will not accept it. or who does not 
choose to mould his life according to it* 

Yaska (authority on Vedic etymology and interpretation) and 
Saunaka (who has written on the gods and myths of the Veda) 
say that the Vedic truths were revealed to the seerg, who prepared 
themselves for that not only by leading a highly mfiral life, but 
aloo by increasing their general knowledge {b^uirfy^, and by 
practising mental control and Says the Psalmist: 

^ Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord, or who shall stand 
in his holy place ? He that hath clean hands and a pure heart.'* 
Here for oncCt I agree with Brunner ’who says that revelation 
presupposes ' a consciousness of vital need \* and Barth 
who says that " One must know the darkness of Sinai and of 
Calvary and must have feith *, * to know God. But these condi- 
tiom presuppose that one is already aware of God in some way, 
and that one is * pining' to enter into a more intimate relation 
with him; and so this reinforces what we have said earlier about 
general revelation. If anyone were to bdJU these conditiona 
(and all of them amount only to faith in God, i.e. complete 
surrender of oneself in a total positive response to a reality^ 
which we arc aware of as beckoning us),* he would receive even 

*Thi« ii called jq Hiindii tbeiitic literature. RMm^mijd bMfydr 

Giii, XVni, 62-66. 
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tO'd^ a special revelation, * He that belLeveth in Him hath the 
witness in himself,' said St. John.® 

Is Moses' Revelation for us also ? 

Returning to Rousseau's objection, we reply that the revela¬ 
tion which Moses had was relisvant only to Moses; and unless 
we let the experience of Moses be repeated in our own spiritual 
life, we can never appropriate it, which b as good as saying that 
God is ready to give a special revelation of himself to all of us as 
he did to Moses, provided we prepare ourselves for it and receive 
it: 

* God is not dumb, that He should speak no more. 

If thou hast wandering^ in the wilderness, 

and Find'st not Sinai, 'tU thy soul is poor. 

T^erc towers the mountain of the voice no less, 

Which whoso seeks shall find.' 

(J. R. Lowell) 

It is probable that some scriptures are true: 

We have said that scriptures and dogmas arc not by themselves 
a revelation, but only an attempt to give an account of a revelation. 
But it is probable that some scriptures are spurious*, white 
it could be also logically urged that none of the existing scriptures 
contain revelations, since they are mutually contradictory. 
This latter alternative is extremely unlikely, because, first, the 
authors of all scriptures could not have been impostors | and, 
second, from very ancient times there have been men, not inferior 
to others in intellectual calibre and moral Integrity, who have 
accepted some scriptures as containing a revelation from G^, 
and who declare that they have studied them for years with 
immense benefit to their spiritual life. Third, it is a gratuitous 
assumption to say that the various religious scriptures arc simply 
contradictory {ttipra pp, 296-7). 

Attempt at a Proof; 

This consideration leads us to the problem of proofs for the 
authority of sacred scriptures. One possible line of argumenta¬ 
tion is to seek an external source of authority. Catholic Christian 
thinkers, for instance, endeavour to prove the authority of the 
Bible from the fact that the Chrisrian Church selected the 
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books which constitute it, and then accepted it as the scripture, 
and that there is evidence for this in the history of the Jewleh 
nation, in the fulfilment of prophecies in the old Testament, and in 
the miracles and claims of Jesus Christ recorded by eye-tvitncsscs 
(so they say) in the New Testament- This argument is similar 
to that of Vacaspati; the only difference is that in the place of 
the Hebrew nation and the Christian church he had primal 
sages and gods and the Aryan maliajanas {supra pp. aa9-30j, 

Hobbes’ criticism! 

Hobbes trenchantly criticised this sort of argument in Uie 
following way: We have not heard God speaking to us; if we 
believe the Bible to be God’s Word, wx* are really believing the 
person or the tradition (the Church) saying so, rather than 
God, because we have not ourselves seen him revealing what is 
in the Bible. So in this case what we believe is that person or 
tradition, not God himself; and if we disbelieve the Bible to be 
God’s word, we are disbelieving that person or institution, and 
not disbelieving GotL Hobbes gives examples to mate this 
clear: If Livy wrote that the gods once made a C50w apeak, and if 
1 do not believe it, what J distrust thereby is Livy and not the 
gods. If a historian writes that Julius Caesar fought alone against 
3 battalion and won, and if I do not believe it, it is that historian 
whom I do not believe, and not Caesar.^ Hobbes concludes that 
if anyone claims that God has spoken to him, and if another 
cannot believe him, no argument of the former can convince 
the latter. * Prof. Broad finds these arguments to be irrefutable, * 

Criticism of the \'edanta theory; 

We have already seen how the Vedanta w'ould attempt to 
answer an objection of this sort. Basing itself on the self-validity 
and self-luminosity of all cognition {supra pp. 12-14) and the 
apauTi^eyatS of the Vcda(n(p«i pp. 44f.)» the Vedanta would say 
that since the Veda gives rise to cognition, which testifies to its 
owm truth, the Veda is proved to be true. This theory is similar 
to that of Descartes, and is, as Prof. Ryle puts it,' a piece of para- 
optics’, because it posits 'consciousness' to play a role similar 
to that played by light in the external world ; and (following Ryle) 
it may be critieiaed thus; While it is true that we usually know 
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whM wc have been just doing, feeling, or seeing^ ive are not 
actively and concomitantly cognisant of them. Nor i$ there any 
sense in saying that we that we something, because 
we can only know something as the ease, and not Imowiedge, 
To take an exarnplc given by Ryle, wre know that that rumble is 
a clap of thunder ; it is nonsenae to say that we know^ this dap of 
thunder. This show’s that tlicre is no analogy^ factw'cen the 
illumination of a thing by lights and knowing something as the 
case; and even If there w’ere some analogy^ it would not explain 
how we can ascertain a truth, or correct a mistake. Lastly, many 
titncs what a man supposes he knows i$ false. ^ ° So wc must 
reject the Vedanta theory' that knowledge testifies to its own 
authenticity. 

How is a statement verified ? 

In advocating the theory of the intrinsic validity of the 
Veda, the Mimamsa-Vedanta confuses the significance of a 
sentence w ith its truth. The Vedanta correctly says diat he who 
knows the word-senses comes to know the meaning of a sentence ; 
for, as Russell pointed out, a sentence such as "The good, when 
they die, go to heaven * is signiheant like art unverifiable proposi¬ 
tion in physics, because (he says) every * constant" in the sentence 
is derived from experience. * * But the significance of a sentence 
cannot make it true; for even false sentences are not nonsense. ^ ® 
The significance of a sentence is w^hat it expresses, namely, the 
state of the speaker, i.e. his belief. * ^ The criterion for the truth 
or falsehood of a statement is independent of the statement itself ; 
and is its ' truth-content % which is nothing else than reality. 
(Dr* Waller Brugger has called it ' the metalogical order of 
Being',) A sentence is true in so far as what it eiqpreeses— 
the belief of its speaker—corresponds to reality; and a belief 
corresponds to reality w hen the expectation on wbich it i$ based 
is fulled. To take the instance given by the Nyaya school 
{supra pp. ^23-4): ‘That is w^ater" expresses the speaker's expecta¬ 
tion that the object so called would be felt to be cold when touch¬ 
ed» and quench a man‘s thirst w'hen drunk. If these expectations 
arc fulfilled, then this sentence is true. This, as the Nyaya 
school correctly maintained (st^pm p. ^24), is the only w-ay in 
which verification of a sentence is p€>ssible. 
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How are scriptural sentences verified ? 

It follows from this that whenever one hears a sentence, and 
when the situation in which it could be verified bnot present, the 
truth of it cannot be verified directly, but by a subsequent 
inference. • ■* Now, how can we verify scriptural sentences ? Jt 
is generally retugnked that most of the sentences in religious 
books were written in a situation which no longer exists (unless 
‘ existentially ’ reproduced). Some Christian Protestant thinkeis 
®^y that the excellence of the Bible provides its ovviv inrvard 
evidence, meaning thereby that since it produces an ‘impact’ 
on the reader, which is unique, it must be true. But this is a 
d^gcrous argument, because many talcs (e,g., the stories of 
King Arthur), dramas (e.g., Hamlet), and novels (e.g„ The Brotkem 
Karamazov) have exerted a tremendous infiuence on the emotions 
and aaions of men; and yet, they are false. Again, others atguc 
that since the ethical insights of the prophets and sages, whose 
teachings arc contained in religious scriptures are recognised to 
be true, what they say about God must also be true. This 
apology for religious scriptures cannot escape the fata] criticism 
of the type which Prakasatman and Kumarila have made [supra 
pp, 32-3, 213-4). 

A scripture cannot be proved true : 

1 he utmost that could be proved about a religious scripture 
is that its author or authors were not impostors; but it can never 
be proved that its teaching is true, in the sense in which a scientific 
proposition is proved true. If we have reasons for believing 
that a religious book was written by an dpta [supra pp, 228-9) 
li.e. one who has direct experience of what he speaks about, who 
desires to communicate what he experiences only, andwhoisableto 
doso (mprapp. 23-4)] then it can only lead us to conclude that 
what he says was absolute truth for himself, and not that it is a 
veniuble universal truth for all men. Since every scripture (even 
if it is not spurious) is just a pattern of words.-^fifst orally handed 
dotvn, then written and then printed—meant to be a \4hjclc of 
revelation, to regard it as a collection of infallible oracles dropped 
down from heaven (as the Cabbalists, the Muslims, the Hindus 
and some Christians believe) is to develop a religion of the Book 
and not a religion of the Spirit. 
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A scripture is valid vi-ithm a tradition only: 

Every special revelation was originally given (if given) to an 
individual wHthin a historic community. So a scriptune which 
contains such a revelation (if it docs) is not intelligible apart 
from the tradition of that community; it derives its authority 
from the disclosure which was made to that community and is 
valid only within that community. In order to assimilate that 
revelation, one has to grow in that community and appropriate 
its religious tradition ; and tradition is constitute by the memory 
of a special revelation given to the forefathers of a community; 
and for him who cannot eY'oke such a memory there never was a 
special revelation: ‘ And it shall come td pass, when your children 
shall say unto j-ou, what mean ye by this service ? that yc shall 
Say, It is the sacrifice of the Lord’s passover, who passed over the 
houses of the children of Israel in Egypt/ [Eieodus xii. zG.) 

Reply to Hohbes; 

To conclude : When anyone raises an objection similar to that 
of Hobbes, there seems to be no way of primtig that a religious 
scripture does contain God’s revelation. But tf a man puts 
himself in ' the situation of contemporaneousness' with the 
person to whom a special revelation was given, he can appropriate 
it as absolute truth ; and for him there is no Joss if it U logically 
unproven. ' For nothing worthy proving can be proven, Nor 
yet disproven.’ (Tennyson, Tilt Atiaetti Sfige.) Otheia, if 
they are charitable, can only conclude that they are blind to 
those aspects of Reality which are disclosed to the man of Faith, 
just as (to take the example of Prof. Broad) people bom blind 
arc Unaware of the aspects of Reality visible to us. * ® 

It is for this reason that Hindu tradition maintains that it is 
useless to impart profound religious truths to the unfaithful, 
for they will only cavil at the teaching. Says the Gita: ‘ Do not 
tell this to anyone, who is without fOjtwj and faith, or to one who 
doe not want to hear it, or to one who hates Me.*^ * Without 
Faith a religious tradition could be of no use, for, as the Cambridge 
Platonist, John Smith, so wisely said, ' Systems and models 
furnish but a poor wan light,’ 'To seek our divinity merely in 
books and WTitings is to seek the living among the dead '; in 
these ' truth is often not so much enshrined as entombed ^ 
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I^futituksu should select whst Is lelevant * 

For the truly religious imn, the seeker of liberation imwttnkfu), 
scripture is valuable only in so far as it is able to provide him 
with a soteriology j and so when be takes up the study of a scrip¬ 
ture, he does not aim to find therein histoty or science. For him 
only those passages are Important which are in some way creative 
of spiritual reahty. In efiminating irrelevancics and evolving a 
coherent pattern, the concept of iStparya {supra pp. 75-80) 
developed by the Mlmamsa-Vedanta schools is of great value; 
and in deterniining the tatparya the s«-fold criteria seem to be 
indispensable {supra pp, 8if,), Without the guidance of this 
concept of talparya, a cehturics old religious scripture is bound 
to he a morass of empty words ; but this concept itself seems to 
be dictated by one’s natum of impoTtance^ as will be evident from 
the following examples* 

Scriptural interpretation is a parte subjtctii 

Assiduous studies of the Veda have been made by some 
modern scholar, but they have not gained thereby any knowledge 
of spiritual reality, though they have made enormous contributions 
to our knowledge of Vedic Aryans, their culture and history, 
because they have not steeped themselves in the Vedic traditiou 
and selected what Is spiritually relevant. M. Bloomfield, a very 
sound scholar, pronounced the ^ Veda to be ‘a collection of 
priestly hymns and the ‘engrossing theme of Vedk thought’ 
as the * worship of the personified powers of nature *. * * As against 
this, Sri .Aumbindo {who was himself a brilliant product of 
Cambridge, and no Fundamentalist) said that the' first and central 
teaching ’ of the Veda is that * There is a Truth higher and deeper 
than the truth of outward existence, 3 Light greater and higher 
than the light of hun^ understanding which comes by revelation 
and inspiration, an immortality towards which the soul has to 

nse- As the summit of the taching of the Vedic mystic 

TOmes the secret of the One Reality, ekam sat, tad than which 
became the central word of the Upsni^ads,' ‘ * My purpose is 
not to Judge which of these two interpretations is correct, but to 
show that without exercising a selective judgment one cannot 
interpret religious scriptures ; and that such a judgment depends 
upon one's notion of importance^ 
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THE PROBLEMS OF AUTHOR ITT AND INTERPRETATION 

Even prior to 500 B.C., there were Vedic students of the type of 
Bloomfield, and also of the type of Attrobindo; for Y^ka mentions 
several kinds of interpreters : etymologists^ ritualists, polytheists, 
dtmavadiH£{xha^ who Sought spiritual truths), and lastly those who 
said that the Veda is nonsense useful in magic (the school of 
Kautsa). Yaska himself admits that there are all kinds of 
" ffwwTtra-seeings ‘ in the Veda^ some expressing " high * ideas 
and some and he thus implies that different interpreters 

may take anyone of these ideas as the * engrossing theme of the 
Veda \ and then interpret the whole of the Veda in that light. 
HCj for iitstance, mentions various views regarding the Vedic gods 
—whether there are many or one, whether they have any shape 
or not—and stateshis own view that they are all aspects or mani¬ 
festations of the one .^tman.^ ^ We know^ too well the opinion 
of modem critical scholars regarding the Vedic deities. 

So we may conclude that there can be no scriptural inter¬ 
pretation a p^ri^ ; all interpretation is more or less 

parte subject because selective judgment based on the concept of 
importance is unavoidable in interpretation. ‘'The notion of 
importance,^ writes Whitehead, is like nature itself: Expel it 
with a pitch-forki and it ever returns. The most ardent upholders 
of objectivity in scientific thought insist upon its insisteiice. In 
truth **to uphold a doctrine” is itself such an insistence^ Apart 
from a feeling of interest, you would merely notice the doctrine 
and not uphold it. The z^l for truth presupposes interest. 
Also sustained observation presupposes the notion. For concen¬ 
trated attention means disregard of irrelcvancies; and such 
disregard can only be sustained by some seitsc of irnportance.^^^ 
From this it follow's that a mamuksu's interpretation i$ not likely 
to be less ' objective * than that of a * higher critic \ 

The Principle of demyth ologisation: 

In. thb context the principle accepted by the Mimittisi and the 
Vedanta schools, namely, that a religious scripture is not meant 
for giving ua knowledge of perceptible, or inferable things (^pr^i 
pp^ is to be borne in mind, 'fliis tvould mean that in a 

religious scripture it is in vain to seek science or history, and that 
(as Sankara says clearly) w'hcrc a scriptural passage contradicts 
an evident truth of perception, or inference, it is not really a 
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scriptural passage but an arihmpad^ to be discarded (mpr^ pp, 
26-7* 68f.). Had European theolDgiaus followed this principle, 
much of the conflict betra’cen science and religion could have 
been avoided. Centuries ago Pseudo-Dionysius said that 
scriptures are intelligible only £0 those who can free themselves 
from puerile myth&*.^^ Kumarila and Sankara recognized 
this (supra pp, 7of.p 216-7), ^>^d put it into practice. This, againp 
does not mean there can be no historYj or science at all 
in a scripture; but that it is not what is impurtant in a scripture; 
though, it may, for instance, tell how at a particular time in the 
past certain people reacted to certain historical events, and saw 
in them a more direct disclosure of God^s activity than in other 
events; or, in other words, a scripture may provide us ’with an 
ev-aluation of history-, based on faith [Ildhieichickul but not 
objective history (for that cannot be samng hU^ory'). 

It is a great tribute to the ancient Hindu thinkers that 
prindples of scriptural exegesis somewhat similar to theirs are now 
being advocated by some of the foremost Christian thcolc^ians; to 
wit, the powerful movement of EnimyfhiitQgisierutjg inaugurated 
by Prof. Bultmann, According to Bultmann the entire history of 
salvation as presented by the Bible Is only a myth, i.e. a represent¬ 
ation. according to which the transcendent and the divine appears 
as the immanent and the human, and the invisible as the visible. 
He thinks that the entire Biblical hisiory of salvation is not history, 
but h susceptible to be interpreted a;$ a myth, by virtue of its 
‘ profound intention *; because {he saj^) when Christ died on 
the Cro^ nothing happened for the salvation of humanity on the 
Ontological plane. This story is a myrhica! expression of our 
authentic existence . When man finds that the world gives 
him a fabe security, and that real ■ values * (things that matter) 
are escaping him, he is overwhelmed with cares, and develops 
anguish , The message of the New Testament liberates us 
from this situation by making us develop an * attitude of detach¬ 
ment towards * availahle realities \ and an * attitude of confiding 
abandonment^ to^vards * non-availahle realities \ To sum upr 
For Bultmann the objective facts of Christ's life in themselves 
arc of no significance; by our faith they lead us to the ^ comp¬ 
rehension of existence ^ 


THE reOftLEJ^S OF AUTHOFITV AND rNTERPRTTATION 

It seems to me that unless \se innploy Dr. Bultmann's principle 
of scriptural exegesis (which b endorsed by the Vedanta also) 
we are not likely to derive the fuU benefit from religious scriptures, 
whether they ar& the Vedas, the Bible, or the A sacred 

scripture (if not spurious] contains rev^elation much as a mtisical 
score contains music; and w^e should know' how' to use it. Its 
value for us consists in so far as its ^ profound intention ^ or 
tatparya (and the apparent and the literal meaning), enables 
US to realise that we are in living relation to God^ and that we 
are saved when w'c appropriate this truth by faith—a total response 
of our personality. If a scripture fails to help us tow'ards this 
realization, this experience, either we have been unable to use it* 
or it has not the spaiit in it to set us Vflame. 


Chapter V[I 


REASON AND REVELATION 

Muddh^u uitvt^haJ’ * Seek thou refuge iJi Reason^' 

11 . 43 ' 

* Authority is derived from reason, and not r<^isaii from authority^ 
An authonty vvhich b not acknowledged by reason seerns valueless. 
ReasoRp on the cotitr^,, invincibly readng on its own strength, has 
no need of conffirtiadDn of any authority/ 

—John Scorns Edgena, De Divisi&He Naturae, 

* A truth can never be contrary to reason^ and once a dogma has 
been disputed and refuted by reason, ii^tead of its being rncomprehen- 
sible» one may say that nothing is easier to understand, nor 
more obvbus, than its absurdity.* 

— G* \W Leibniz, TfLeodicy, S8. 

* No proposition can be received for divine revelation, or obtain 
the assent due to all suchr if it be contradictory to our clear intuitive 
k^wledgCp because this would be to subvert the principles and founda- 
doria of all knowledge* evidencCp and assent whatsoever/ 

—John Locke, Essay, Bk, IV^ Ch. 1S.5, 

‘ Scripture ceases to be authoritative when it conflicts; A^^iih ex¬ 
perience. {Na fa anubhava vir&dJu dgammya prdmd^wn.) 

— Madhvacilry^* Vifnu TaiS^a Vmirn^a^ 
1 

Religion is A'eiVAer Mere Feeling Nor Right Conduct 

In a paper read before the Cambridge Theological Society/ 
Prof- Braithwaitc maintained that religious statements are non- 
ts^itive, and that they are only : (1) ' expressions of feeling \ 
<ii) "proclamations of some policy of behaviour*; and (iii) 

" proposidons which are considered \vithout being believed * 
lmyths)p to ‘psychologically assist one in carrying through his 
policy for living \ Now if these contentions are justified, there 
will be no problem of revelation and reason. But on the 
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cofltnuy^ if religion does give ns knowicdge, aod knowledge of a 
distinctive kind* it will raise an importajit problem. In In^a 
no thinker seems to have maintained a view similar to that which 
has been put forw'ard by Prof. Braithwaite; but in contemporary 
Europe some philosophers apparently uphold such a view.^ 
After giving a brief account of the circtimstances which haip^e 
brought such views into vogue, I vnll try to show that they ate 
not based on a proper understanding of the phenomenon called 
^ religion \ 

Growth of the Conception of Religion as Mere Feeling : 

In Europe, when, at the dawn of the scientific era, Biblical 
statements w'ere found to be irreconcilable with the world-view 
which emerged from the astronomical discoveries of Copemicas, 
Kepler and Galileo, doubts were raised against tenets which w^re 
regarded fundamental dogmas. In the Tmet^tus Theologko- 
PoIiticuSy Spinor, with his profound knowledge of Hebrew and 
Rabbinical traditions, attempted to shotv that portions of the 
Old Testament are false, and maintained that the prophets often 
gave out their own ideas as inspirations. Rationalists rejected 
all that w^as irrational in religion; the Empirictsts refused to 
believe in anything mirajculouB or supernatural; and the 
Romanticists refused to worship anything other than natural 
beauw, art and poetry. The Deists, the French Revolution 
and the German Enlightenment sw ept away all the old land marks. 
Then there came Kant's Ret^on Within the Umits of Mire 
Reason, fiolding that the cognitive faculties are incompetent^ to 
explore any other world beyond this, Kant granted that practiral 
needs demand the postulation of God^ This in a way amounted 
to Voltaire's famous saying that if there is no God, he has to be 
invented. God thus became a mere word, a heuristic fiction» 
a symbol of an unknowable something, which must be postulated 
in answer to the moral demands, Goethe popuJar^ed these 
views further. Jn his many works, he urged that values are to 
be sought within and not without, because * Feeling is all. Name 
is sound and smoke ^ {GeftiJil ist j, Nam^ ist Schall and 
Ravieh.) 

Schleiermacher gave a full and classical expression to this 
subjectivistic tendency^ While Kant made religion an appendix 
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to eihics, aad Hegel regarded it as undeveloped philosophy. 
SchJeiemiacher sought to make it independent of both itictaphraics 
^d^ iRomlity, and to justify it to both the KomanticUts and the 
^tionalists. To the Romanticists, who apotheosiscd feeling, 
he pointed out that religion is the highest phase of spiritual life— 
^e s^se of the infinite, as vital and dynamic as the sense of beautv. 
To the Rationalists, who objected to every irrational dogma, he 
smd, ‘ I cannot hold religion for knowledge at ail/ ^ As against 
the mo^isis who reduced religion to morality, he maintained 
that religion is ‘ immediate feeling’,* ‘fleeting and pellucid *,* 
which does not urge men to activity at all « Thus at a stroke, 
he wanted to make religion 5t«' gemrU, and take it beyond the 
attacks of science and philosophy. 

Since Schlciermacher’s time rationalistic natural theologv 
has gone out of fashion; for if feeling is the bedrock of religion, 
octnnes dogmas are only petrified feelings; and since a man 
beheves what he feels, his belief is his exclusive concern. This 
son of conception of religion justifies the Logical Positivist's 
critique of religion. The Logical Positivists say that since God 
sentences are not propositions, but symbolical expressions of 
certain feelings and attitudes, they cannot have any point 
o contact with philosophy, which is concerned with the analysis 
of propositions.^ 

Criticism of the above view: 

The thesis that distinctions of truth and falsehood are 
irrelevairt in religion is a natural corollary to the presupposition 
mat Teuton is pure feeling. We have already expressed the 
doubt whether there could be any pure feeling, absolutely dmuid 
of at least some element of cognition (supra pp. aSo- j), All the 
mystics and ^ints attest to the fact that religious faJthis cognitive. 
In a iwelation, as Juliana of Norwich said, ‘ Our Lord willeth 
t at Ais be kttoem The seer of the Upani^d says, ‘ I know 
{ptd&am) this great Person/* St. Augustine wrote, ‘ I entered 

and ,,.. the Light unchangeable-That Light is God 

im^lf. Feeling occupies an important place in religion, for 
It helps man to see things in a new wav by opening to him hitherto 
unnoticed aspects ; and indeed (following Alexander) we may go 
rt er and say that in religious experience cognition occurs 
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through feeling;* * bu£ just because the disclosure of God is fion- 
inferemial, it cannot be devoid of intellectual content. In fact 
in the vision of God the inteJIcctoal aspect b primary; in other 
’words^ dnfoi' Dei is atti&r Dei inteliectuatis. The feeling of de¬ 
pendence (as Schleiermaclier says), or the act of worship (as 
Prof. Fanner ^ys) * ^ may be the e^ence of religion; but the feeling 
of dependence presupposes that there is an * Other \ an inde¬ 
pendent Reality, which can be depended upon, just as the feeling 
of gratitude presupposes our knowledge of someonep towhomwe 
ought to be grateful; * ^ and the knowledge of a pc raon worthy of 
adoration must be antecedent to the act of worships though 
tvorship may confirm and deepen that knowledge. We must 
therefore conclude that in religious e 3 q>erienLce, man is aware of a 
presence that compels recognition^ though it can only be imper¬ 
fectly expressed in words. 

Religion is Not Morality : 

There arc some thinkers such as Bradley who maintain that 
religion is essentially practical. * * Prof. Braithwaite'$ \icw that 
religion is meant to sustain a ‘ policy for living" amounts to the 
same. This confusion of religion with morality is based upon the 
notion generally prevalent in the West that to be highly religioua 
and to be highly moral are one and the same thing. To entertain 
such a notion would be to conceive God as bound within w^hat the 
Puritans have called * the filthy rags of righteousness As St 
Paul suggested, God transcends the moral law. SometimeB, 
intense and genuine religious faith may be found in persons of 
low moral conduct (e,g, some of the saints in religions), * * 

fofp as A. E, Taylor pointed out, *' to adore is not the same thing 
as to cultivate moral betterment "* * * The founders of the great 

historical religions never regarded themselves, nor were regarded 
by their follow'ers as momi reformers** * ^ Sankara very rightly 
insisted (and in this Ramanuja and Madhva would support him) 
that the supreme aim of religion is to obtain samyakdariana 
(right vision) of Brahman, and not to discharge one's moral obUga- 
tions properly; moral behaviour can at best be only a means of 
preparing us for the samyakdmim^. An important diflference 
between dhaima (moral duty) and Brahman is that, whde the 
former b ideal, the latter is red. The moral ideal belongs to the 
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realm of what yet b not, while Brahman Is already (in Sankara's 
words) an ‘ accomplished reality,' i'tddfia vastu {supra pp. gff.). 
* No amount of Ought-nesa can be made to take the place of Is- 
nesssaid von Hugel.' * As Rudolf Otto has correctly pointed 
out, the genuinely religious experience does not spring from the 
soil of morality, because the apprehension of God as sanctity (rii 
solus sanctus) is of a unique kind; it is the apprehension of God 
as the most Jtumhtous (' anmfa mahSvibhiiti’t says Yamuna, the 
teacher of Ramanuja), and of man as the least numinous {akififam 
and ananyagati, says Yamuna).* ^ Again, the distinctly religious 
modes of conduct (e,g. worship, prayer) do not fell within the 
realm of morality ; and many men of exceptional moral integrity 
have never engaged themselves in them (c,g. Diogenes and Jeremy 
Bentham). It would appear that these considerations justify us 
in rejecting the view that religion is in essence moral conduct, 

Knowledge leads to the End of Religion ; 

The above contention b supported by the fact that all the 
great religions seem to agree that religion is pre-eminently theory, 
and not practice. At least as far as Hinduism is concerned there 
U no doubt that all the six schools of philosophy (including the 
Mfmamsa, fliprc pp. 190-]) unanimously declare that only know¬ 
ledge can lead us to liberation. Among the Vedantins, even the 
pluralistic schools such as that of Madhva say that it is knowledge 
of God that leads to God’s grace, and they quote in support the 
Gita text that the wise {jnanis) are the beloved of God.® * According 
to the Buddha, it is * Knowledge, which causeth Calm, Insight, 
Enlightenment, and NmSna ^ In Islam, the L 7 ir/-//in (the man 
of knowledge) occupies the foremost place among the 
(the believers); and the Quran says that it is knowledge that ‘lights 
the way to heavenand that it is the angels and the ' men of 
leanung with mental equipoise’ (cf. the sthita^prapta^ the tawra- 
darii of Giti) that bear witness to God.** From the side of Chrisli*- 
anity St. Thomas saya that ‘ the ultimate end of rational creatures 
is the vision of God';** and he adds, ‘Thesethree mn together; 
vision, the perfect knowledge of an intelligihle end; comprehen¬ 
sion, the presence of the end; delight or enjoyment, the ease of 
lover with beloved *,** (Cf. xhxi brahmSnanda m Taittmya Up.) 
He is also emphatic that man’s final happiness does not consist 
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in moral activity, for the former ‘ is ultimate and not subservient to 
a higher end, whereas moral activity’is directed to something above 
itself '.2 ^ Luther's doctrine that it is the knowledge of God which 
is reconciling and knowledge is too well-known to need 

mention. It seems to me, therefore, that we will not be ivTong in 
concluding that all the great religions are pre-eminently (not 
entirely) theon'a, and not praxiot and that the ultimate goal of all 
religion is the Vision of God.*® 

But when we say that religion is pre-eminently ' knowledge % 
it is not knowledge of the kind found in some of the sciences. 
It is cognition of the sort generated by personal encounter with 
one’s fellowmen or by the hearing of music : Music, for instance, 
arouses experience of a specific kind, and gives rise to ideas, which 
arc vague and shadov^y. They arc wh at Kant calls uttausgeaickflte 
Bfgriffe (unesplicated concepts). (Cp. supra p. 56, Va^aspati's 
example of tasting sugar and honey.) As Leibniz has said, 
we may have a notion of a thing, but it may not be ‘ adequate ’ ; 
i.e. in other w’ords, one can htote a thing, but may not csmprthejtd 
it. Leibniz gives the following example to illustrate this. Wc 
have some ideas regarding light-rays, we may demonstrate these 
ideas to some extent, but in the end there remains something, 
which compels us to confess that w’e do not comprehend the nature 
of lighL*^ Rudolf Otto has said; ‘To know and to understand 
conceptually are two different things, are often even mutually 
exclusive and contrasted’.** 

But a man cannot rest content with just having an exj^rience, 
for, as we sugpeated earlier {sttpre p. 284), the intrinsic 
movement of his intellect obliges him to seek darification of his 
beliefs, elicit the implications of his expcrien«:, and thereby 
find out how' far this knowledge is in conformity with the 
knowledge of realiq^ disclosed to (say) the ' metaphysical conscious¬ 
ness , or the ' scientific consciousness * of mankind. ‘ Credo ui 
intelligam In this process is encountered a great difficulty, 
because no concrete experience, and much less religious 
experience, can find perfect expression in propositions ^ while, 
on the other hand, unless it is clothed in language it cannot be 
clarified, appreciated and brought to setf-oonsdousness. Long 
ago St. Augustine anticipated questions of the sort Dr. Johnson 
asked, * If Jacob (Boehme) saw the unutterable, why then did he 
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attaript to utter it ? \ and gave his reply, * Ni^n ul diceretm, jed 
ne iiicereiur ^ (* Not because one \^^nts to taUt, but because 
one can't keep silence.") 

"Ibe irreducible datum of ao concrete an experience, such as 
the religious, can never fae deftned, but only discussed ; it cannot 
be described, but only shown how it resembles and yet differs 
from other experiences. This is the reason for the c^dnesa of 
theological language {supra pp. At least a dim conscious¬ 

ness of it can be evoked or aroused by various means, provided 
one is ready to resp ond with a penetrative syinpathy to what passes 
in another man's mind* Unl<^ something in the hearer stirs 
and goes out to receive a revelation it fails to make an impact, 
just as the finest melody is lost when one is musically deaf. " We 
have heard him ourselves and for™** (Si. John iv. 42,) ' Tht 
Jfsis have acclaimed Thee (as the Supreme Brahman), and now 
Thou I'hyself tellest it to me. I believe all this that Thou tcllcst 
to me to be true,’ (Gltit X, i3“i4.) 

II 

All Knowledge of God is His Dischsure 

Some theologians have attempted to make a sharp distinction 
between the human discovery of God and God*a disclosure of 
himself to man. It seems to me that this is an etAremely difficult 
thing to do,- as no liard and fast line could be drawn between the 
two. 

in one sense we may say that all knowledge Is revelation, for 
historiaas and scientists have to patiently wait for facts and find 
them ; they cannot make facts, As Sankara said, one can (so to 
say) acquire merit, but one cannot acquire trutli {supra pp, 73-4) \ 
that which is produced cannot be truth. To quote Bradley: 

* The laws of the planets and stars, we believe, in part revealed 
themselves truly to Newton, but the revelation, If so, ^vas some¬ 
thing more than a mere personal event. It is only In poetry that 
America rose from the waves at the will of Columbus, and even 
in poetry the .America which appeared was a thing found as trell 
as done, TTiere ts for ns no truth, we may say, save that which 
discovers itself to us/*“ At another place he says: ‘ Unless the 
Reality itself enters into the process of events, unless it itself is 
what it becomes there, unless it itself discovers itself to itself 
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and US, and takes oo a change from that discovery—the Reality 
remains outside of knowledgep and itself is 

If this ia the case about scientific facts and historical events^ 
much more should it be so about God for the foUo^^ing reasons t 

Firstly^ he is not a sensible thiogp \yhjch we can come across 
in perceptual escpericnoej but ts a self-consdous being, about 
whom we can know only by coming into personal encounter. 
We do not know much about the Ufe and purpose of even a human 
person merely by seeing him from outside, for though we may 
guess something about his nature from hb actSj these guesses 
are not certain to be right. So the best way to know a person 
fully is through his self-disclosure to us. On the other hand, 
we cannot have eertain knowledge about God from hb acts, 
because unless we know him, we cannot know with certainty 
which are hb acts. 

Secondly, God is not like any other person about whom we 
can know something in ^ite of himself, for he b present both 
in us as well as apart from us; and whatever we do or know is 
willed by him. " At eva s^dbu karma h^i^ati' (Kau, Up*) ; 
' maitah mrtih fnanam apohanam fa * (Gita). So if at all we 
have knowledge of God, it is because he has revealed himself. 
A knowledge of God, in whatever way we may think we have 
arrived at, comes ultimately from God, 

It foUows from this that revelation b not something wholly 
different from the oognitivc and conative processes that occur in 
the case of creative thinkers and artbis. After laborious dap 
spent in dbcipUning natural inclinations, and following a search 
wWch claims hb devotion, a man may suddenly find that he has 
come to possess a new idea, which b not a deduction from his 
previous knowledge^ but js (so to say) a * leap ' to a new level of 
apprehension, which b recognized by him as that which he has 
bew groping after. To quote Buber, * Whatever science may say 
about it aa subconscious or some such thing, the one who ex- 
perieneca it receives something he did not have before and receives 
it in such a way that he knows it has been given to hhn 
The difference between a rehgious revelation and creative inspira¬ 
tion is that in teligioiLs revelation, man receives the impact of a 
PresencCi and a ^ sense of fullness of mutual relation^ between 
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himself and this Presence, by virtue of which his whole way of 
living is reintegrated* 

III 

Religious Faith Cannot be of * the Absurd' ^ 

So far a$ mstincts and emotions are concerned, there b no 
difference between man and the higher aninials,^^ But we find 
that even primitive man is capable of exercising reason-^^ so we 
will not he wrong if we conclude that the evolution of man is 
synonymous with the development of a living being capable of 
using reason* Ariatotleb deBnition of man a^ a rational being 
appears to be hy far the best definition even nowv Here and in 
the following paragraphs by ^ reason" 1 mean that w'hich Kant 
called ' understanding" {verstand), i.e, the faculty of making 
mediate inferences; ^ ^ in other words, it is (as Leibniz said) the 
linking together of truths*^® Qua rational being, nothing irra¬ 
tional can be assimilated by naanp for though he may accept the 
irrational unawares, knowingly he cannot; and * credo ^ia 
impossible " is an rnipossibility. This very Tertullian paradox 
recognizes the standard of reason, for a thing is known as an 
impossibility only after a careful rational scrutiny. Those who 
urge that an irrational doctrine can be held by fai^, because faith 
is different from reason, should remember that man is a whole who 
cannot be tom asunder. 

Kierkegaard has maintained a doctrine directly opposed to 
thb. According to him, ' The absurd is the object of faith, and 
the only object that cm be believed Now, it seems to me that 
this doctrine itself is absurd, for no one can believe something 
to be the case, in spite of evidence to the contrary; for 

how^ever much one may hold fast to the absurd * in the passion 
of inwardnessone cannot coerce himself to believe. A man 
can ignore evidence, which is unsettling or dangerous to his 
settled way of life or thought; and he may come to form a habit 
of disregarding contrary evidence. Nevertheless this docs not 
prove that one can beheve X to be Y, when he cl^rly kno^vs X 
Jo not Y. He may presume a mistake on his part, or he may bring 
in the plea that all human reason and perception is fallible; 
but he can ne^'cr make himself believe that what he knom for 
certain (say) as a horse is a cat. Men may come to hasty 
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condusiona, they m^y be credulous and bdleve they are 
told ; but it is impossible for them to ignore what they tdce to he 
estabibhed esideuce (whether it is perceptual or logical). To 
sum up» belief is not a voluntary action. 

For these reasons we havie to reject the teaching of some 
Advaitins that a man can believe m Non-Duality in spite of the 
fact that heknovft's it to be impossible (^durghafa \ says Vimuktlt- 
man; * df^fwipanta \ says Vacaapati);^* and precisely for the 
same reason Kierkegaard's teaching th^ * the absurd' (which 
for him tnt^na that God has come into being in time, has been 
bom, has grown up and died) can be believed^ ^ stands condemned. 
Any truth can be believed only when one knotv's that it is not 
opposed to reason ; and not when he knows that it is opposed. 

It is a pity that Indian philosophers fail to distinguish between 
^ contradictory to" and " above" reason. For both of these 
they have a single tenn ' ^truddka \ Nor do Kierkegaard or 
Barth distinguish between propositions (i) which are above 
reason^ (ii) Avhich are in accordance with reason, and (iii) which 
are contradictoiy to reason. It is this failure that has led them 
into a hopeless confusioru All that need be said on this point 
wa® said by Leibnh long ago. That which we cannot com¬ 
prehend and which we cannot account for (says Leibni^^) is 
reason^ while that which is opposed by invincible reasons or the 
contrary of which can be proved in a precise and sound manner 
is againsi reason*'*^ As the reason w'e po^ess is a gift of God, 
and as it differs from Cod's reason only as a drop of water differa 
from the ocean, ^ mysteries' (says Leibnb) may transcend but 
cannot be contrary to it^ * 

It should be dearly noted that when it is said that knowledge 
of God, or Incarnation (if there had been one) is not contradict¬ 
ed by reason, it docs not mean that they can be comprehended, 
or that they can be proved. Even the most concentrated 
exercise of reason cannot completely ducidate the mystery 
of God, The scriptures declare : * O the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of God I how' unsearchable 
are his judgments, and his ways p^t finding out 1 " {R&mmts 
M. 33,) ' Infinite Lord of infinite form* I see Thee every¬ 
where; but I find not the beginning, middle, or end of Thee.' 
(Gita, XI. 16.) 
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KEVELAnON AND REASON IN ADViUTA VEDANTA 

Here the position of Advaita Vedanta k fiindarnentaily soundt 
for it holds that Brahman cannot be proved* bnl at the same time 
it maintains (i) that what b said about Brahman is not meaninglesSi 
or as Leibniz says the terms employed must not be sim merfU 
smi, words signifying nothing and (ii) that the objections of 
opponents must be capable of being answered- The knowledge 
of God, theists maintain^ is based on the consciousness that God 
has revealed himself. It is for the opponent to prove that this 
belief is unjuadJled. Unless the believer in God desires to make 
the opponent comprehend God (which no genuinely religious 
man will seek to do), it is enough if he is able to refute the objec¬ 
tions by either denying the premises on which the objection b 
based, or by showing the faults in the arguments of the opponent, 
The ^nusprahandi lies with the objector, who has to find a premise 
acceptable to both the parties, from which he can start an objec^ 
tion andp the objection should be contradictory' to (and not 
just alternate to) the beliefs entertained by the theist. Now if 
It so happens that such an objection is iinan&werabLe* then the 
belief of the thebt is proved to be unjustified^ However* if 
objections arc based on instances of the most frequent occimenoeSp 
or superddal ob$ervationS| what seems improbable from that 
standpoint need not be absurd, for it might have happened, or 
may happen,*® The imiisual and the incomprehensible need 
not be the absurd. In such cases we must remember that 
theology has its own logic, and in examining theological statements 
we ought only to sec how far they arc sdf-consistent in accordance 
with their own logic. In all thb the method of the Advaita 
Vedanta is the same as that advocated by l-rcibniz. 

The great Muslim thinker, al-Ghazali, endorses thb position. 
He says that reason can only dialectically destroy the possibility 
of an opposing metaphysical system, and establish the authority 
of an immediate aw'areness of reality-*^ Von Hugel is also of the 
opinion that the right method to be followed in the sphere of 
theology is not to attempt to prove the validity of religious 
experience by argument* but to rebut the arguments of those 
who say it is false, If there are no good reasons for regarding 
the evidence of religious consciousness as fallacious, then* as Prof. 
Stout said* it is unchallenged.*^ 


REASON ANO REVELATION 

We may sum up by ^ying that no truth about God h or can 
be absurd, though it umy be aupraLrational. We «^niiot hope to 
comprehend God, andt as Tei^teegen said,' a oomprehended God 
ia no God^/® but, nevertheless, no ‘ mystery' * of God admita of 
irrefutable objections against it i for if that were the case, then 
the falaity of the propositions about God is proved. ® * Adapting 
Wittgenstein's words, we may say that if any doubts can be raised 
at all about God^ then they can be resolved, for a doubt can only 
cadst where there is an answer. But if even after all qu^ions 
are answered, we do not understand what God is, it only sk&tcs 
that he Is tnexf^eniblej^ ^ "dwelling in the light which no man 
can approach unto*, (/ Timothy vh i6.) 

In this connection we should not go to the other cstieme 
and maintain, as the Barthians do, that re^on has only a purely 
negative role to play in theology, in refuting the objections of 
opponents, since no positive statements at aU can be made about 
God. Har^ to a pr-emlnent degree, and Sankara, subscribe 
to this sort of theory {supra pp. t4S"b * for they aver that 

reason cannot establish any one proposition as the final truth, 
because there is scarcely any proposition against which a deii'er 
logician cannot raise insuperable difficultly. 

As against this position of Barthians and Sankarites, it seems 
to me that, firstly, a thing on be said to be not something definite 
only if we have some positive knowledge of it. Plato has demons 
strated in the S<^>hisi the impossibili^ of making absolute 
negative judgmentSp Omnisnegatio esi delrnmnatia. Even if reason 
cannot by itself demonstrate the truth about God, it has a positive 
role m clarifying the content of revtbtion. Secondly, whenever 
reason refutes a thesis, it builds up an opposing thesis; and 
when it seems to overthrow both the thesis and antithyis, then it 
w ill lead to a profound truth by opening up new' vistas of thought, 
provided w'e are determined to be led whenever it leads us in all 
bumility and impartiality and with the sole desire to find truth. 
' Man is obviously made to think. It m hb whole digm^ and 
his whole merit * and bis whole duty is to think as he ought." 

So Pascal; and a man who casts off faia * dignity * does not (as 
Locke said) pay * the obedience due to his Maker, who would 
have him use those discerning faculti^ he has given him to keep 
him out of mistake and error 
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It is relevant to point out that this conclusion would have 
the support of not only Sankara, but of Kant, for along with them, 
I mamtain that reason by itself cannot prove that God exists, but 
if there should be another source of knowledge regarding God, 
reason can clarify and explicate the content of such knowledge. 
Kant wrote, ' Although reason, in Its merely speculative employ¬ 
ment, is very far from being equal to so great an undertaking, 
namely, to demonstrate the existence of a supreme being, it is 
yet of great utility in oorretthtg any knowledge of this being which 
may be derived from other sources, in making it consistent with 
itself and with every point of view from which inteliigible objects 
may be regarded, and in freeing it from everything incompatible 
with the con^t of an original being and from all admixtiu-e 
of empirical limitations.'** Kant avers that knowledge of God 
is provided fay moral theology, while Sankara assert that an 
cten^ Scripture supplies us with such knowledge; but I in all 
humility dilfer from these great thinkers and maintain that it 
is the norma] characteristic of human mind to have a sense of 
being in the presence of * something' or * someone' at once 
ultimate , holy and ' intimateFrom the Opus Puslutniiitt, 
however, we find that Kant himself came to recognise that God 
is directly present to us in moral experience.*'* 

JT 

God is Postulaied by * Reoson ' 

From what we have said in the previous section, it would 
follow that the so-called theisdc proofs cannot prove the existence 
of God ] but at the same lime It is bard to agree with Prof. Laird 
that the ‘ failure of a demonstration isa failure'.** The Vedantins 
are right when they say that these proofs (i) support theism, 
provided we have a knowledge of God from other sources, 
inasmuch as they serve as meditations on God (aa Udayana said, 
supra p. 208); and (ii) even independently, they serve as yuktis 
(g. o. pp. 142-3^, which are no worse than other ytiArfr, and may in 
a sense be preambles to faith; and (iii) they may help even a man 
who thinks himself to be an atheist to examine the grounds of his 
atheism, and find out whether it is at all impossible that he should 
have repressed his belief In God. When reflected upon with 
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underst^Ddingt tnidiuonal ^hcisdc proofs may oomo to be a 
necessary dialectic momeat in the process of knowing God, forp 
after allp they ernbody the ‘ metaphysical experience' of some of 
the greatest thinkers that history has known and have in turn 
impressed some of the best rmnds. If Cook Wilson was right 
when he said that * the true business of philosophy is to bring the 
belief to a consciousness of itselftheistic proofs may rank 
as philosophy. 

Afi was said in the hegmning itselfp in the previous section we 
used' reason * in the sense of Kani*s ' vmtsnd " anumili jndna '}i 
and Locke's * illation* or ' inference * and we maintained 
that any revelation cannot be contradictory to reason io that 
sense^ though all genuine revelation b above itp But there is 
another sense in which 'reason * is sometimes used. For 
example, Plotinua said x " He who tries to rise above reason^ falls 
outside of it'; * Nms is King Here obviously Plotinus refers 
to the consciousness^ which, according to Plato, can apprehend 
the world of ideas. It is 'Transcendental Feding ** whichp says 
Ste^va^t, is the * beginning and end of metaphysics ‘ manifested 
normally as Faith in the Value of Life ® In this sense * reason' 
is what Kant has called ^ VerTtunfl \ which according to him is 
meradicably metaphysical.^^ 

NoWp Kant says that the systematic unity of all knowledge of 
nature is a nafurale dfsidertum of * reason * in thb sensep and that 
thb cannot be achieved unless God is postulated. 

Kant says: ' Purposive unity is, hoiveverp so important a condition 
of the application of reason to nature that I cannot ignore it^ especially 
as experience supplier me so richly with examples of it. But 1 know 
no other condition under which this unity can supply me with guidance 
in the investigation of nature, save only the postubte that a supreme 
intelligenoe ordered all things in accordance with the wisest ends* 
Consequently^ as a condition of what is indeed a contingent* but still 
not unimportant purpose, namely, to have guidance in the investigation 
of nature, we must postulate a wise Author irf the wnrld. Moreover, 
the outcome of mv attempts (in explanation of nature) so frequently 
conhima the usefulnefis of this postulate, while nothing deceive can be 
cited against itp that 1 am saying much too little if I proceed to declare 
that I hold it merely as an opinion,"*^ He adds ; ' This belief is mt, 
therefore, strictly spewing, practical; it must be entitled a doctrinal 
belief, to which the theology of nature (physico-theology) must always 
necessarily give rise.'^* 
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From another side eminent thinkers ha>'e argued that the 
eiqjcrience of the finite leads us to posit the infinite; both the 
ontological argument and the argument a cojitfsgtntia mundi 
are based on this need to postulate the Infinite, In his Gifford 
lectures Prof. Stout said • ‘ 'Phe demand for a psychical life 
beyond our own is founded on the essential incompleteness of 
the finite individual as such. It cannot therefore be met by 
positing the existence of any finite individual, or group of 
individuals,’ * * Thou^t, as Hegel said, has to make the passage 
from the finite to the infinite, and he who says that there must be 
no such passage says that there must be no thinking.It would 
appear that Hegel here uses ’ thought' in the sense of Kant's 
‘ Vemaift Now Kant himself admits that the ideas of Reason 
‘ are not arbitrarily invented ; they are imposed by the nature of 
reason itself, and therefore stand in necessary relation to the 
whole employment of understanding® * 

It would seem from this that two such formidable authorities 
as Kant and Hegel maintsin that God is a necessary postulate 
of reason; and both of them apparently agree that we have no 
direct experience of God, and that God cannot be established 
by a logically necessary theoretic inference. Yet it seemed to 
them that to acknowlec^e the finiteness of the world, and not to 
affirm God as its ground or sufficient reason is a species of unrea- 
aon, almost a self-contradiction. The only thing to do was to 
speak of a process of ' postulation * presumption ’, or 
* positing ’; and I suggest that this ' postulation ’, is similar to 
the arthSpatti of Advaita Vedinta. {supra pp. i55f,) It is neither 
inference, nor perception, but another w'ay of cognition, a 
pramd^, and is the function of mind in its ‘ vermmfi * aspect. 
In a suggestive passage In Theodicy, Leibnia has distinguished 
between * conjecture * and ‘ presumption * Presumption 
he says, is that ‘ which must provisionally pass for truth in case 
the contrary is not proved '.** This method is, as Prof. Kemp 
Smith showed, ' identical in general character with the hypothe¬ 
tical method of the natural sciences. It proceeds by enquiring 
what conditions must be postulated in order that the admittedly 
given may be explained and accounted for.’^^ 

The existence of the external world and other selves are pos^ 
tulates of aU experience, while the belief in the rational order 
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of n3tu;re is a postulate of scienoe. Neither logical demonstration 
nor inductive generalisation can justify these postulates; but the 
method of arthapatti ' demonstiates ’ that these belicfe are im¬ 
plicit in eitperience. Now 1 wish to suggest that since some of 
the greatest thinkers have dfitunatraUd the existence of God to 
be a ‘necessary' belief (Kant*^*) involved in all ei^rience* we 
have every reason to take it as a valid belief on a par with other 
beliefs such as the existence of other selves, an order in nature 
ftf ! , If Collingwood is right when he says that * philosophic 
reason leads to no conclusions which we did not in some sense 
know' already ‘ but brings us to know in a different way thin^ 
which we already know in some way then we may not be wrong 
in saying that philosophy vindicates theism.*^ 

It is strange that though the Advaita Vedanta recognised 
arthdpatti as a method of proof distinct from inferential reasoning, 
it could not conceive it as an independent source of knowledge of 
God t but Advaitins recognised that erthapatti could be a method 
of proof baaed on scripture. Now 1 maintain that just as all 
inference, though ultimately based on the premises aupplicd by 
perception, is a source of knowledge, even so arthapidti based on 
our experience is a source of knowledge regarding God, for it 
shows that belief in God is the ultimate presupposition of all 
experience and since arihSpatti is only a non-discursive function¬ 
ing of reason, we may say that in one sense * reason ’ leads u$ to 
God. 

To this Kant would object that God cannot be a phenomenal 
object, i.e., that though he may be a necessary postulate of reason, 
he cannot be an object within the limits of ‘ expwience as Kant 
oonedved it (viz. empiricaJ knowledge within space and time), * ’ 
In reply to such an objection, our reaction {as Prof. Emmett 
said)^® would be to ask, what serious religioiis thinker has ever 
thought that God U a phenomenal objea ? 

V 

In Conclusion 

The condusiona which we have reached in this Part may be 
summarised and brought together xmder the following heads : 

(a) Eternal Scripture i The Miitamsi-Vedanta conception 


R5VELATI0N APtD REASON IN ADVAiTA VEDANTA 

of an eternal scripture is absurd, because we can accept that truth 
has been disclosed to roan only if there is someone who can do so. 

(b) Adv<iitaviida 1 The Advaita Vedanta metaphysic cannot 
be true, because it is contradjctoiy to perception, and is logically 
refutable. Further, if Brahman is the one and fo/e reality, to 
speak of any revelation of Brahman is nonsense. 

(cj HxJstcnce of God : Since the concept of revelation retjuirs 
a Rcvealer, we inquited whether there could be any Revealer, 
and found that man has an immediate awareness of God. 

(d) Revelation not one-sided; If there is God, it is intelligible 
that he should have revealed himself, but it is highly unlikely 
that any body of infallible propositions were (as the Nyaya says) 
handed down by him. The way for revelation has to be prepared 
for by n^; and he is active both in the reception and interpreta- 
tion of 

^ (e) Reveladon not Em/rmlige ; Revelation is not o ptienomenofi 
g$nms. Firstly, unless there is a general rtvdation of 
God there can be no spedal revelation such as is clainied by the 
several religions. Secondly, creative inspiration which thliikeT^t 
poets and artists have is not wholly different from religious 
revelation^ 

(f) Revelation is of Truth: It is inteUectuaJ obscurantism 
to say that rev^ebtioit b always of a person and that its channel 
is a historical event, and that truth is never revealed. Rev'elation 
can never fail co include an element of cognition,, for even the 
most elementary faith and feeling have an inteMectufil core. 

<g) Revealed Truth ia ' Absolute *: The problem posed by 
the existence of many rcligio-ns^ each claiming to be in possession 
of imal truth, ^n be solvedi if we remember that the truth given 
in revelation is * absolute * and not scientific and * universal 
(h) The rheological task: Dissenting from wlutt Prof- 
Laird has called the * modish body of opinion *|. which insists 
that * greyer pan of traditional philosophy, and the whole 
of philosophical theology, should be regarded as a kind of 
P^ry have maintained that theology may give us know¬ 

ledge ^ But a theologian who claims that this * knowledge ^ is 
a revelation of God ehould remember that while the apprehension 
of supreme reality can never be fully adequate to its object, the 
forfiiulation of the intellcctua] conviction given in such an 
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experience also can never be perfect. Since these ‘given" inaights 
ate always expressed through the ideas and language of a bygone 
agc^ the task of a theologian^ who has soaked himself in the tradi¬ 
tion, must be to study criticaily these linguistic expressions and 
to sec whether they can be more adetjuatcly formulated in tenns 
of current forms of thought and language; but this explication 
of the religious insights found in a tradition is a progressive task, 
which can never be uken to be complete. 

(i) Religious * knowledge * i While revelation docs give us 
knowledge, which helps us towards the supreme goal of religion 

* the Vision of God % this ‘ knowledge" is not similar to that which 
can be found in the sciences, but U (e*g.) more like the aperfu 
which is opened up through an appreciation of music i and not 
all of it may be adequately expressible in a propositional form« 

(j) Lang^ge and God r What the Advaitins have said about 
the relationship between language and Brahman is fundamentally 
correct. Theology is une sort of language^ while science and 
poetry are different sorts of languagCp all employed in talking about 
reality. Theology has its own " logic and it is enough if it 
consistently adheres to it. 

(k) No * Proof * of Re^^eiation * There can be no objective 
authoritative standard of religious truth, for postulation of any 
such standard assumes a subjective belief in it. So there is no 

* external' way of judging; (i) whether there has been a revelation 
or not* and (ii) whether a particular scripture contains a revelation 
or not. A man baa to judge for himself whether he can realise 
the truth, w^hich is claimed to be revealed and embodied in a 
religious tradition, by living in tune with that tradition^ and by 
an exercise of * productive etnpathy *; and a truth not so realized 
and a revelation not so validated is neither truth, nor rev-eladon 
for that man. 

(l) Scriptural Interpretation: The principles of interpretation 
nf sacred scriptures whidi have been lid down by the Mirnimsa 
and the Advaita Vedmta seem to be bej^ond any cavil The 
allegation of some European authors that Sankara haa no consisteiit 
principles of interpretation ts unfounded; what was wrong with 
him was his notion of what was importimt in the Scripture. Since 
he started with the presumption that the Veda is meant for teaching 
Advaita, and that only passages inculcating it are important, he 
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found Advaita in the Veda, Then: can be no objective Entcr- 
pietatioti of religious scriptures. He who cannot read a sacred 
«npture ‘ in the spirit ’ derives little religious profit from it. 
In the undet^ding of a sacred scripture, it is well to bear in 
SsiS language is neither perceptual, nor objectively 

(m) All knowledge is Revelation: In one sense, all knowledge 
of facts IS a revelation; l^t knowledge of God is revelation in 
eve^ way, becai^ God is not only a transcendent God, but 
an indwelling Deity and no knowledge of him is possible without 
his disclosing himself. 

(n) Religious truth is not absurd: Religious truths are not 

I ^^“ptehensible, but t^ does not mean that they are irration- 
■' 1 Divine are unfathomable, but not irra- 

tion^ We can accept Locke’s maxim that ‘ reason must be our 
last judge and guide in everything^ = only in the sense that 
nothing expressly contradicted by inferential reasoning based on 
Mimd prmises can be revelation ; but we cannot accept it in the 
bpmozistic sense that whatever cannot be established by reason 
)s a phantom and a dream. ^ * Pace Spinoza and Locke, neither 
the eustence of God nor moral maxims are self-evident eje vi 
termintfi^. Here again the Advaita position is in genera! sound. 

(o) Reason ’ postulates God: There is another sense in 
^ich the word ‘reason’ is used. e.g. in Plotinus and Kant. 
Then it would be almost the same as Plato’s ‘ transcendental 
fcehng’ and Eckhart's ^ intetlectus' as opposed to ‘ ratio’. 
So understood, reason can show that the exbtence of God is a 
necesMry postulate, an Implicit belief, involved in all experience. 
1^3 IS nm an inferential demonstration, but is nevertheless a 
iWid exercise of mind, a meditation on existence, which shows fin 
Luthers words) that 'the knowledge of God is impresaed on 

e o^d of ev^ry titan by God *, * for all meOp as soon as they 
hw It treated of, find this belief written in their hearts, and 
acknowledge it as proved ^ Only, this ‘ proof ’ is not an in- 
lerenw, but an arihapatti ; and it is a philosophical task. ‘ Our 
enduring task in philosophical endeavour,' writes Prof. Jaspers, 
is to become authentic men by becoming aware of being; or, 
and this is the same thing: to become ourselves by achieving 
oertainty of God.'^* 
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Vogjc intiiiTlonK 136-91 critjcism 
of bup doctripcp 347^. 

SanLon Milrap 194. 195, aia, =23 

SinEfflraJetitBp 196 

^r^'ajnitmip, 2^1 

funruildip 50, 304 

Siyaoflp 25 p a6p z% 33, 43, 44. 49 

^Icicrmachcr^ aS&p 394, 315^ 316 

hhelJcy, 297 

S^ppa^^ Ciinan, 374 
Sivtap [pgo 

Siiupila, 270 
Szmth, JdIizi^ 309 
Smithy N, Kempp 32S 
Socintet, aiOp^ 341, 34a 
f»d«rblom^ 295 
SopliDclo&t agg 
Spinoaop aiop 315, 332 
SlCWaitp 327 

Stour, 334. 3 z 3 
Siftcter, <^on^ 292 
Sukap 279 

SurciiiMp 3L 93f ii6p Ii9-±4p 

M3di53. 134 p tss* 199, 351, a6i ; 

— 00 L^lkfO^Tlii^ 90-[ ; — on 
l^O^c and Brahma, 66-7 

SiiityB^ 212 

SvetoketUp 89 p 90, 154 
Svctalvctiumt 187 

Taylor^ A- E.* 379^ 31? 

Tcpftple, WilltaiP, 380, 394 


Tcfmywnp 309 
Tet^, Sr, 358 
TcrattegEin, 325 
Tcrtidliuip 370, 3 2a 
Troeltscb, 194 


Udayana 196, 199, 302, 2oi-2ti, 
W. = 31 , 136 
UildJimia, 88, S9 

UddyotAkftra. 194, 196, 205, 2391 asr 

Upa^-anjt, 18 


Vl¥fl*j.lH. », *1. *a, 30, 33, 3S, 4,, 
43, 4J-7p 57, *9p^7t. 70 . 77, 

B3f.. 100, ioj, 137, tji, 149^ 150, 
164, 192, 196, 199^ too, 220, 
229, 230p 231, 2J1, 376, 377, 
*90. 306, 319^ 323:—Oil 


Vima^^'a, 379 
Varuga, 187 
Vaau* jSp 19 
Vaujbandhu^ 2sSn 
Vasudeva, 8 

Vllsyijini, 145, igs, ige, 199, 139 
Viyu, 

Vldjiiwj-i 19, 4,. 4|, 49, 64, 65, 
Wj. T?. 78, 79i W. Its, tsii t^J* 
308, 290 

VijnJixabbfkiUp 194, 221 
Vjagu, 82, 90, 193 
Viis'ibiiitiii 37 

Viiikitiwanip tgp 
Vistklnandii, 297 
Vivekitmapp 333 
Voltaire^ 315 
V|tnip ai7 

Vy*»p 46. 47 * 192. 230 * 221, 347 

vyisHT^a, 355 


Wateon, 

Wcndlond, 1Q5 
WeslCotf, 257 

Whitehead, A. N., 286. 399* 300 
Wilson, Cookp 327 
Wisdom, 171 

Wittgenstein^ i66p t7ii i7a^ 250* 
2670, 325 
Wobbermin, 285 
Wofdiwortfi* 274, 297 

Xenophanea, 


VAjnavaHyi* 1034 162, joi 
VirntmacirTBp 3x8 
Vidw, 242, ±43, 3041310 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


Ahhivyakiif 6^ tq 

Absolute truth and ufii\x!rHal tmtb, 

ziff, 3^. 

Adharma (Set Dhanrui) 

Ai^^pa, 58, 5g, &Op 74 
Advayarddim, 159 

Mip 33ip 137 

Advaitft Vedinta, igo, 193^, 194. 

20Sp 2JI-3, 219, 2JS, 24 J, 

^46, 254 - 5 p a;62, 363. 

266-8p 318, 314, 338, 329, 33ip 

35 i : “ canficpt bfl of BiBhinui 

and livfirat 3"5 H — COnCeprion uf 
ettnuc]^^ of ihe Vedn* 33-40^ -— 
ranccption of nisteotiEi! proposi- 
liODSp 21, 24; — coDC^tian of 
faur-r<^d revclatioo, 6-l&p^ 

— oonecption of eternity of 

99-102 J — vjtwi 
On word firahnum, 56^7 ^ 

Criticism of pxoafE for the exiEtenor 
of God by — p M ^5 1 — defioiiion 
of the Veda, 25-7 ; method of — ^ 
ib^TOt Logte of ^ —, i7i-$3 ; 

— On andIia- 

20; — on 

iizrka, 140-4 ; — on it^plioatjoa of 
e^oodA^aidp S^f, j ^ nn £^hipatti, 
^ 5 S‘ 7 1 “ on authority and in- 
lerprctstion of Boripturetp 306, 
JlOj 3tt; —OJl atithndty^ 
and mtanin^ of tiddnta vSkyas, 
“ 00 avatSm, 278, 279; 
^on finali^^ of revetation^ 193 p 
294; ^ on infeteiice and larka, 
140-4 j: — on inEcrpietBtion of 
iqo^dAyor, 8^-98 E — on kc^a^ 
103-ji ; — on perception ba a 
proTTuI^, ; — On reason 

and icdptyre, ijS-hs; — on 

^x-elariCEip 272, 274* — qn %ytn^ 
bolLftm and m'elaiiotip 293-4 1 
on tark^f 146-51 ■ — ftn yogic 
intuition^ 136-9: —proofa for 

the neJiability of ihc Veda, 17- 
33 1 psytholotgy of — 113; 

crEtfriitn of the Adx-aita cnoccption 
of Godp 247-S3; signi&eance of 
the word Brahman in —, 53-3 ^ 
^ theory of £abda 11-4; 

^ viewi regardLog aigniS^noe and 
etemi^ of woidSp. 15-21 


Agsms, 25^ 162; — and mrka 

i^-S 

Agntfomfya, 82, 233 

AhoTtjkdra, jip 66p 67P nSp 153, 1550 

AjahaitokfO^, 91 

Analogicsp x^ue of, 131 

Awg^ (khi), 44 

Anmhkarapa (or mafrajJ^ (See f^liiid) 
v^nuMotiOp 104, 160^ 2 o 8 ; -— and 
non-doality, 2S3“41 — luid 

tedf^Jldwz, 99 p tti; — as aparok- 

n: —n* a pram^^a, 112; 

unique, iiSf.E proof of—^ 
113 ; rcqujrements of —^ iiTf* 
Amihhava vdkySf 73 
9p 10 

Ami^akn, 2iOp 211 (See al» Graee) 
(Sw Inference) 
AmuOndhSna odA^-dp 75 
^nfiTL-ifda, ^Sf., 75 

ifjTE^o-pyarintAtf 103, 163 ; — tarkHj. 

152-5 

ApQfpheda ny^'a, S6f.p 119 
Apimnitfy&t^^ 44^50, 125, 2i3p 306 
Apav^^ 58, 59p 60 
Apijvmga, 333 

jMtMp Sip 82, (90. r94p 197 
Ar§£rpi^^^ 136 

ArihSpatii, 30, I3ip 155-7, 167, 

32S. 329. 33a 

Awifrovdda^ 27* 213, 2l7p I38* 312; 
olasaihoation of — into firiEoeddo^ 
amn'^da and bhut^ihan^da, 
, 7 S,^i ^ 

Airamoi (See Var^i^ama) 

Arman, 6, 31, 51^ 56, 6ip 63, 66p 67, 
72, 84. 97* 1&3A 119, tao. 

ii7p 136* i37p 143, 150, 152 

158-63; 1S7, (8ft, 219. 252, 

^290; — and perceptioDp 123-4 j 
Aitn^nSrm, l6a 

Authariiyp and interpretation of 
Ecripturea, 306, 307, 3lo, 311 

do|a, 8, J35 

Avotdra^ 9, 235, 294, 323; — and 
rfVelmticmp 278^!. 

Avidy^, 4, lOtp i09p tt7, iiB, 173, 
17S, iSo, 197^ 251, 252, 265 
Avlfkk^v, 41 

IBehav^iouriintp 24a 
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Bhakti, ugcip 
^nd karma mar^, 7 
Bh^hnafi scbwl, 31, 107, 137 
Bhrama, 4 , t 73 : V^dapskmi bA —+ 

99 (See abo Mithydy 
BhiiiSrthavdda, 68f.p7S 
Bib}«, a74p a75p 306, 308 

Drahm&iap le, 15, 19, ^4, a6, 31, 33, 
J5 p 4ip 43t 44. 45. 43.^49. 79 p »p 
B 4 p 87 p Sg-93. 95 p 9 ^ii 9 p laii 
ti6^S, 130-2, 136-4OP 143* 

»45, 147'Sa^ i&Op 163-5, 171- 
S3. 187, J90. totp 435, 355, 

157-9, a6ip 4^5-7. 3179. 1B7. 

*SSp 317 p jiS, 330: Advaita con- 
crption qf—^ 3-5; — and fiTtuA^ariap 
*S3"4 F ^ and lon^iu^, 53ff,; 

— and fiD£i-dua]it>-^, 248*51; — 
afid rav-eLatiofip 247*8, »7iif.; — 
as ca4E5c of the eternal Veda, 42 j 

— ai Riater^tl ctU9e. I74p 179* lla. 
i 83> ^37-9 ; — aa purport of the 
Vedfli 83 ; Logical oddness of the 
wnrd «—, 56-47; Hr3ihmi]R*seTiteil* 
CCS, 72-6, 133 

BrJAwwlpujp 3 s*7p 63, 74. 75. 222 
Brahriiim-krHinledgep toOp 138^ 15a 
i60p 176, 35311^ i69ff, 346, 311 : 

— as diBcJosuFc of Oqd, isof, ; 
—^ falsity of* 102; Gi/Jmd CJ/wna- 
fodr Oft —* 1B7-S ; meins of —+ 
103, 104^ to 3, 104, III; MiWjRrd 
Oft—p [8^91 ; NnCiiie aiid C30ft- 
ceptioo of —p t tap 130; Nyiya on 
—p 196-21J* —and perccptioti, 
128; SlmkhFi on —^ 193^4 : 
Vaiicf Oca on —p 194-5 i Yosa 
on —* 19T-3, (Sec also Veda~ 
fndna) 

Br^ma S&trtt, 44, 43, 51, 53, 54 ; 

Pnnoplc of {yj^oib-awi pord- 
kroma applied to^—^ ^4^. 
Brohmavada, 52 

Buddhists md BuddhisftLp 34^ 51^ 
154 p^ 158 j 159* 161, 166, 
IBS, 197, 198, aoo, aoj; 207-1 tp 
116, aaSp 330, aji. 235-7P 250* 
W* 271* 275. 393, 295 
Buddhist KriprurtSp 33 

CabbalisEs* 245^ 30S 
CiTvikiSp stp 54, i50p 161, laa, ao6, 
2 o 3, ao9, aio, 223p 234 
CausaEmnp 169, I74 p 176-Sa, aoof,, 
238 : — and God, 264 

Christjaium ijdp 273P 292. 2^. 
295 p 3*»i 3*8* —on vail»l tn- 
spimtiODp 274f.p 382 


Cittavrttip 256 
ConjunotioD (TcUtion)p 164 
Conrwijrciny Olindu), 36 
Crei^onp 176-81. r9Sp 237*8, 245p 
246;^iie »d«o and ex mhife, 39, 


201411.; ^ and CHod. 263-5 ; — in 
AdsaiEi, 43, 44 


Ocism, 315 

BemythologisaciODp principle of, 3Tif* 

Dharma, 7, Bp lOp 26, 27. 3*> 33. 4 *p 
44 t Sip 73, 73- *38. 160* 189. ]9ip 
196, 197. ^*(o. 214. ai7p 2iOp 2aap 
2*3. 232. 23s, 237. 3*7 (S« 

also Monbi^'> 

^doap 94 p i 05 p i 07 p 114 

DinerettCc and Identity, 125-34. 
*S 4 t iS 7 i ( 59 , (67, 177I 250 

LHadosi^ of Godp and kiiowledEic of 
God, 33 of. 

Dogmas. 302p 316; — and reason. 3x6 

Dualism (De^h), 163, 167 

Dffti vfdhi, 91 , 94 


EkoLoJ^oia, Sjf, 

EmpiriciKii, 315 
EnlighEennsrot* German, 3(5 
Eternity of wprds^ doctrine of. 15- 
2t i Nyiya crilidim of—, 226 
Eternity of VedflSp 33-40; Eteimal 
Book, 329; Nyiym on—, 227-8 
Evolution of Brahman, i78f.p 20of. 
ExisterLiijiJ pmpositionj, a 1-4 

Faithp aat, 283, 317^ 31^-61 — 

Bftd rnoamatiocLp 279; — and farka, 
147 

Feel Eng, luld religiafi, JI4-7 
Goonn 9 

CiM {Bh^mfod), 9, 50p St, 58, 59, 

114. 160. 211* 234p 241, 262, 268. 
270. 271. 173. i 77 i 37 Sp 2B4. 287* 
393. 295 p 297, 298, 303, 304. 309p 
318, 32&P 321, 313; —onlmon* 
ledge of God, i87-8p L90 
God. and faithp 279; —and reason. 
326-9: — and religion, 180; 

— and soulSp 3* 8* 9, 10^ 265 ; — 
and ayiobaliara. 28^. ; — and 

worldp 363^ : finality of rtvelatian 
of 292r.; knCmlec^ of —, 
knOVrledge of — as hil 

disclooimep 320 (See idio Aftnan, 
Btahmun. Uvara^ and Bmhmift- 
kcitmledBe* etn^) 

Grace. 39. 40, 50 (See iIjo 
Ga^apdda, 601 .. 75 
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Hifldu view of Wrb»l iaMifmtMn, 

aVSf. 


lllunoa, 41, 43, 153.7, 248, A49. 2*3, 

^7^. (bee fliio Bkramd, Mithya, 
Avfjfyd.y 

Importoni-^, nociDEL of, jiof. 
Tncftmation (Sec Avat£ra} 
lodividiul soul (See inrn) 

Icferentt, ij, 14, 35^ 3*^ 33^ 

41P 4^. 51. lOlp 107^ 

iiJi 119. 149. I47 p 

163-5,303. at3, 337, 311. 327. 
339; ~ aad artkSpitltii, 155; — mnd 
lestimony, zzz; The Six Sch^ 
on — pjorndjia, 140-5 

Inhcreaice^ 164, 193 
Inteiprcc&rioii of fcligious. scriii- 
turc*. 310-3, 331^2 
Intrinsic validity (Sec Svatahprd- 

Islam, 236, 145, 27s, 293, 294, 3a«P 
31“ 

iic-ow, 3, +, 6^5. 3?. 44, 48* iiS. EDO, 
J93 p ^6:?, 179 

//lAdioj. 38, 193^ 116, 220, 335 


gt, 94^ 97 

Jahafiakfitt^^ 9t 

Jfdtm, Szf, 

Jainas Slid Jainim, 51, 51, i8Sj 230, 
3 j 5'7 p 169. 271. 293 

Jaa, 36, 39 

Jewish oomccpticHii of verbal irupiia- 
lion. a74f, 

3 h 92t 94 p 07 p 9®# to2, 109, 
iiS, J23, tt7, 14S, 149^ 130. J73, 
177. 200, 251* 45S, 2*4, 2fi6, 
279 ; —snd Bnihmanp 72, 84+ 159 
savikatpa amJ mrvikafpaf 48 

j^tta 7, tj 


K^vaiyut 194, 220 

245 

KdpdlUkas, 233 

Karma, 5, 25, 40, 104^ 113, 12S, 
i 44 t 14&F reoj 191, 194, 200, 

30tp 205 p 206, 237, 265 

AOra^, U —p 103-7; 

**—P t09; — of oiwMdtnr, 

i03f,; Proftmkkydm ws —. 1114 

Kn^4tfdgc of God (See Hrahman- 
Knowlci^e) 

Kufmiha 40-1 


tmJat (See FiU?imoiiy> 
method ofj 60-S0 
LakfofjtdHkat 106 

75, 97 

LakpanS 90* gi, 96 
J-dAiy^Adp 91, 94-^, 106 
I-im^afie, *44; —aod Bfibrnso, 
330. j — and God* 331; — setting, 
171: Religious—, a86^ 

Law, 9, 10* 347 
IJjfga, 140 
Ungadeha, ^ 

Logsic, uad firahm^ 36-7. iiyff, ; 

— of Vediaraj, 171-83 
Logical poaidvispi^ 219. 316 
^02. 244. H 5 
Lakayaiaif 234 

jIloAch^jA^w, tiXp 117^ 128^ 136* 138. 
149, 152 J chifif cauific! qf 

““Mom. 103-11 * clwii^tion 
of — 74-5 ; intemrciaiiQii of —, 

88-^9® 

Mtmmia, 149* 152, 160 

ij-7p 37, 38, 6g, 74, 75, Bi, 
2x8 

Moit^anism, 189(11 

3, 4, 8, 9, 72^ 98^ 125, i27i 
iSip 158> 17L *73 p J 07> 2$!, 

263 

MetUtation (tee L^fidsond) 

Method qf VedincMp 166-70 
Mirnomaa, ii, 23, 23, 27, 29. 3ip 34 p 
|®p 44i 4 Sp 54i 69. y^w 74 p 75. Sif.* 
04, 13 J* 142, 149, i6j^ 197^ 
205-7* 200, 210^ 22a, 226, 127^ 
232* 234, 235* 237* 241, 243* 244. 
2741 307* 3to, 311^ 318, 339;“ 
tneoiy of eternity of wordi* 17- 
20; ^ — on kaiowledge of God. 189- 
91; —on Vedic revelation, ara- 
9 p ^ *37-0 ; place of rwon in —. 
iiS 

noind (monos or oninMorano). 115 
lijp 14®, 153; —as Am'njWp 

t09, I JO 

adtip’d, 19, 66p 129, 1331, 134, 173, 
ao3 ; fmikySwa of Veda* 99-102 
AfM#a, 94* los, 161 J — and Brah- 
man-lciiowledgep 73 ; j^nuM^d as 
—» 113, 114^ — 23 inifnediatep 108 
(See aJso Kawalya and Sal^ntjon) 
Moralityp and religion* 317-20 
AfuA^yq f^fJi', 91 

NoEfika^ 52 (Sec mlw C^rvalta) 
Neo-NyiyB School^ aoaf. 
Neo-PktosLLstH, 256* 287 
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rsDtm OF subjects 


mA metbod of 
Bnhmao, 63 p 64 
NididJ^^duina^ 14$, 15Z 
Nihil»u i^S^'m?ad 6 u\ 54^ i6Sp 167 
(Brahmiii), 4* 87, 149, 157 
Nm^alpa (jndKd), 48 
AWp ZTo {Sec abo .Mofalitv and 
pbaimA) 

Nityatd, Kupasiha and prtndharupa^ 


40 

Nivftti, 7 

Non-duaUcyp jp 99, 101. 114, nS, 
jaj, lai;, 1^7, 119, 133, 134, 159^ 

S23. 33® p —«id wbMb^, 
— and idk^ikdraf, 116 ; 
Buddhist ^icsir of —r, 159 
Njlya School (and Nalyi^ifcu), 

^ip 3 fr- 2 , j4, 44, 5a^ iZT^ i 2 Sf 

i6ip 1&4, 167, iSg, ai 3 , Z18* *41, 

145^144. 146. ^ 07035 >i — 

on knowledge of Gnd, ig^zij; — 
on dabda prmHd^a^ *23; on 
tmka t46-7p J49: — oa Vedio re- 
vdition, 333-39; — on VcfbcJ 
inipiwiion; J74f,; ^ Proofs for the 
cxietcncr of Godp 140.3 


Pwtfdginvidyd, 93 
PiBXiPik^iat, 3 
Fdn^d^o, 5ip 165 
ParaimoGyp Piindple of, 
t^ka\ 141^ 303 - 3 , aos, 208 
Fiii^toa, 51, 5Z, 209 
FJwh^u/J, 4S, 46, 48^ 49, 76 
Percepnon (» promd^bij^ 11, la, 14, 
I*. 33 , 3 Sp 31, 35 p 46 p so, sf, 68, 

S9. 101, i2i, 144, 147 p 148, 153, 
^ 54 p *5*1 104, 167, 201-3, aiS^ 
23*1 3 ^*: Aavaita psycholopy of 

t 115 ^ ^ and Bro^nu^j&^jvn, 
12^,; —^_iind dllTepcncF, 13 iff.; — 
and identity of/itw* and Bralinuiip 
137; —and Aon-duality'^ 125; — 
and idifrOf J33f.; SonJuin gn —, 
136 

Phaia, 81 

PoetuLitiGn of God by icesonp 326-9, 
^ 312. (S« also arthdpaiii) 

197 

Prali^, 19 

/VaM»J(w, 11, 30^ 

68p 69 p 71, 77, 8i, 90, 94, io4p 

I*5p iBOp 164, 194, 103 , 107, 
aiSi 214, iin 222; rntthkavn ai 
—* 11a, iiSh; i^tMpalti^ infer¬ 
ence and loribi as —^ 140-^57, 
1673 perceptioo u —^ Ill, 134; 


Vedas ad —* 228 ; Yogk in'Aniion 
M — ij6 
PfOmSt 101 

Pramdif ^oitanya, tOTf. 

93, 941 — as horo^, 
J04, lOS, log 
Praiyalfh^f 0 , 92 
Praiyagiitmaitf 133 
Frapmatiipa miyotdf 40 
JVoiyfftp 7 

Proofs for the eidaCencc of God, 
cribdHn ofp 140-145 
Propg^itioEiSp AiEtentia], 31-4 
Purd^, 33, 38, 41, 17a, 193, 216, 
317 , aao, 235, 154, a^S. 3^3 
Purport (See Tdfpc^y 
Palrv^fi, 13 if* 


Qu:aAtuni theory, sgi 
Qmd^, 24s, 246, i|4, i 65 p 27 ap a 73 p 
a 7 S. i^^ 3 * J*8 

3. 9. iJSp acop 21* 
RitionalisBp 315, 316 
Beuocip and wthdpmtii * 

— and authority, J14;— and God, 
326-9, 33a; — and revelatioop 
314-32 ; — and BCxipture, 112 ; 

— in tOfka, 

151-S I in infenGCCp 14:&*5 ; 
^ in inrka^ V45-5I ■ place of ^ 
lA Mirnomsi, *iS^ 

Rcincioo, 167 

Revelation, 301^ 303, 309; Adwta 
conception of four-fold revelation, 
6-10, 51, 237 ' 9 ; — readOfl, 

aftof .; — and religtofi^ *69; — aod 
symbolisnip iSfr^ 291 ; —aa verbal 
inspiratienp 274-8 1 content and 
media oj^ran^" of —, 378-83; 
cddriuc of —, 26 ^z8s ; EaclUBi- 
vity of —, 172, 304/. ; finalhy„of 
—I 292-300; foitniilaticni of 
^97; Mirtiimsi on —* 212-9; 

237-9 p %lyo on 223.91 

prtHifof—p jji ; relevanoe of past 
—p 298 ; on —^ 331-z : 

SoiiwlE On —^ 271 I spedoi and 
genera] —, idgff,; — dmugh in¬ 
carnation ; aySf,, 38of, £ Vo^cfilca 
on —, 112-3; Yosa on —p 

220-1 

Romimtic Movement, 260, 315, 316 

Sdbda (^rotfUiEia), it, 36, 105, 107* 
irop 125, 126, T59, 162, 165, 

213-5 
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Aibd^ihmta^ 6o 
SicriEcefl, SOp ziZp 
S^ya^ 140 
^adliixga, Siff. 

Sapi^ Brahmm, ^Sp 165 
Suvita, i9Sp m9p 13 jD, 16& 
iSJAfJiA^rap tcj 5 ^ 114-7, 355 h (Sm 
sJm 

51,134. 13 S» i*Sp 17 ^* 312 
13911 

gi 

S^mOrtya, % ls6(S^a1» U&iveraal&> 
SnnvBwaya, '^Lp 79, fto 
iSawAfVdj, z6^ Si 

Sfimkhyip 7^ ^i, 150, 151, igy, aoOp 
laOp 135, 137-9 ; — knowltd;^ 

of 193^4 1 on Vcdlc 

re^vtntioD, aii-i 
-■^Ottirdfli^ann, 114 

94 {Sit ttlu Wotld cyc^tA} 
SamiM^a^ ig 
Sdn^ilya^vulyd^ 37 
Sdpekfa jitSna, 4S 
31411 

Sditra, *7p agp 30, 33. 36^ 44. io, 
99, iiip 2lip 247 a]» Script¬ 

ure) 

SatttUt 3p g, I 100, 22p, 211^ 247 
SarrMfflpo JnSiniy 4S 
Scripture 4, 5, aj, 34^ 3S. 

4 '. 43. 4 if 5 ®, 5 *, 10®. i«. 

iia-3, tai-3, lij. 117-9, u6, 138. 
143 p I46-G, 150-1, 136, 171, 165-79, 

181* 187-9. 192 r 194^ 2ts-7* 

aig, 221, aiS, 230^ 134, 

23 ^j i 4 it 447 » *58, ijg, 

314. 3z 8 ; Vedfl ai the only 
— , St^Z ; — And OnuMorv^ llT^f. j 
—^ and neii-dtMdit>% 1531 *5+; — 
and ii!a9on, 15S-65, 131; — and 
revelation, 274^. j —and rraditinqp 
3oq(fF.; aud^rit^' of — , ; 

inteipretacbn of —, 310-3 p 

33J-1; varigcation df 307!. 
Selfp supreme (See Dnihinan and 
Adtuui) 

S^dhisy ijfi 

Six-fold ciiieria, Sif.p S8p gj^ 94 
Smrti, 19, 34, 3s, 40, 43, 50, 5ip 

127. iB 7 > ^iS* ^16, 210, 234 p 

33 Sp *74 
^ipKliiin^ 261 
Srof.'a^Kt, t$t, 153 
Syti tSee S^pture) 

Sufis, 156, 158+ 285 
Sukta, df Viiwimitni, 37 
SitHyaVdda, 158. (Sec mLlO Nlhiliab) 
Superimposition, 41, 43 


SvaHipa I^a^y 74, 75 
SraiahpnmS^tyatd {intriEHic %alidi^)» 
11 - 4 . aj, 3C3-1, 33 p 4S^ tiip 113 , 

111, 23S, 139p 306, 307 
Symbdiism (Sm Lan^ui^) 


Tamm, 3, g^ 135* aoo, 220 
Jonnui/riii, 44 

Tai-jy-, e6o, i62p e63p ig^p 204 1 
— and faith, 147; oiteojo-o^'dnra^ 
—t IS2-5; Nature of ^p 
145-6 : Nanire of admissible —^ 
150 p need of 148; negaii^T 
role of —, 150-1; three-fold 

function of —» 149 
Tafmfha 74, 75 

Tdtparya (purport), 11, 47, 50, 69, 
75-87,, B8, 94, 310, 313; criteria 
for finding out —Stf- 
Testimony (See Sabda Pramd^} 
Theology, ^d sciimce aa tmguai^r 
I9T ; Sinkara on ihe^ogical 
loneiuagep *90-1; Tbeoloncal 
proofs, 140-5, * ifii, T64, iS&f.^ 
19s, ziif 228, 229, 262, 3i6fh 
Tirabh^a, 41 

Tmditian, and scripture, 3Q9f- 

Trutbp Nyiyp theory of, logf- 

CJjtdp 145 

Universale, 17. 3 S-®. 66 n, 216; Uni¬ 
versal trurth and abaolute truth, 

7$ 

UpakFoma pa^krama:^ 81, 84f. 
UpaaUino, 203 
LTi^infii, Stf. 

Upamadi, 3, 4, 6, 9, 10^ j6, 48.^ 
53-81, 6j, 6 sp 71, 73, 75, S4, 88, 
99, 93. 95 p fl 7 . t&t, 104-8, 117- 
20, nj, 114, 116, 129, i36^p 

143. I4®h 149. 15*^ 154-63, 

*7*. 17Sp t77, 181, 182, 183, 215, 
* 34 . * 54 . *55. * 57 . a 84 t *98. 
310, 316, 318, 321 i — and 

Brahman-luiowledBe^-53-5 j 

OjMiffk^da fi>'d>-d applied to —« 
86 ^ 7 ; — on tnowkdge of God, 

1S7-8 

Upa^tH^ 81 
L'j^ominAcrfT^ 86 

Updsand, 71, 85, 94. 104. 

»9 


Vdfaka, 3 S -7 

91* 95, 106 
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51, 5^, 135, 136, 144^ 164; 

— an Jcnowledge of God, i^-s; 

— 00 Vedic revttlddon^ 2i£-3, 
3 j 8 , 139 

Vti^yiA, §1, 109, a6a, 191 
T^^tnoiunAa 148 

rar^j'Oma, 40^ 330^ 137 

54p 63 p 71*5, g4p I37 p 138, 
T43 -Sp 147 j M 9. 1^3. 

169^ 187^1, 206, 3 tta> 3 T 1 * 24J1 
14^ 254» 389 p 303 p 304, 

306, 310, jiTp 313, 33ip 331; 
Amiita denckitiofi of —, 25-7 j 
Apa^ftuda t^ya applied ta —^ 
^7 p ^ tJie o^res$iaii of 

Gdd'a thought, 146 ; “ u mikyd, 
loo; apmruiey^^ of ’— 44 j 
dwi£cation of —, 6fi; ctemicy 
of ^f 33-44 ; proofe for the rdU* 
bility of —p 27-33; Vcdic revek' 
tioDp («o Hev^don) 

VetiojitSifa, concq^tlon of -— and 
it? reljition to ^imFMot^p 99-ttt; 
(See alfo Anttbkm^} 

Vedanta *7, 31, 55, 57!., 

76^ 100^ |:0l» lo^p 107. ]i4i 

lit, 1:^ TsE, 130; ]36p Z48 s 

euthonty of "Cii-ys j da^idca- 
tlotn of —^p 74f. I inTcrpmatiafi of 

— 78 f 

Verbal niapiratiHi_^ 2:74f4 ChriEtiuiity 
on —p 174^. I criticiBm of the theory 
of —J 276^. X Jeniah conMpttwi of 
!* 74 f^ I Nyiya on —p 174 


Verification of aoriptune, lOTf^ 

ra^ittpb 

E^ip^Op aa rorAa, J37p 149, I5I 
Vidhii, 17, 196, 197a 
VuUd |}4^Wp 7ip 73* 119 
Z5S 

VUtiadMdnii}, 7 
yiiUiidkii aOffa, 4 
VLvamoa SdiooU 19, 32,443, 
77^. io6, 107, lOS, no, 


iifip 




VfpartOp 4!^ 
Vydptij. 140, 206 


4 ti-S. 

tiSi 


Words. 3S-Sp 47, so, 113, 141, 143, 
245 ; — and Brahmin. 53f.; etcr- 
any of — i|-ai; Nylya triticlim 
CHI eternity of woitb, 22$ 

World cydM. 33p 34* 35 - 77 * 39 t 
40. 4 ^. J 95 p i* 3 i 410 , aafip 137, 
240 s Advaitd theory of —, 17 


and Yojgic iatuitionp 135^^ 
1B7, *1?, i35 

Yobb School, 135^-. 14O1 150-* aiip 
114 j — on knowled^ of God, 
19*-j; “ Vedic revcktioiip 
210 . 1 , 138 , ijq ; ^ proofe for 
the cxiateoce of G^od, 141-3 
Yakiil^ III, 116; theoti^kai argu- 
menta as —, * 41 ^ 143 , 160 , 163 
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